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FOUR DUCK SHOOTING STORIES 
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Note the added convenience 


of the new Leader box 


INCHESTER Lacquered Leaders, in their new handy- 

size flat boxes of ten shells, are now known not 
only as ‘‘the world’s finest shotshell” but as the most, @ 
convenient shotshell package. 








































The 10-shell carton —an innovation in shotshell packing ‘oe 
introduced by Winchester —can be dropped in any side 

pocket without over-balancing the garment. Two or more 
of these cartons, in fact, slip into a space that will not com- 
fortably hold one of the bulky 25-shell packages. And you 
can carry a variety of loads (each in its own box) with no 
loose shells to mix up or suffer damage in your pocket. 


The 10-shell box is easier to open too. The flap-type cover can be 
flipped up with the thumb. With no seals to break, no separate 
cover to pull off, it’s a one-handed job that saves time and temper 
when you’re in a hurry for more ammunition. 


Leaders (in their new box) and Winchester Speed-Loads, Repeaters 
and Rangers—are all shells which are noted for supreme depend- 
ability. Steve Crothers, famous trapshot, broke 1405 x 1410 
(a phenomenal world’s record) shooting Winchester Repeaters. 
In piling up this remarkable record he made one score of 499 x 500. 
You will find fast ignition, high velocity, consistent uniformity of 
pattern and certainty of fire at all temperatures in every grade and 
type of shell produced by Winchester. 


As for guns, don’t forget Model 21—the new double barrel shot- 
gun which Winchester announced last month. It is a shotgun every 
lover of fine firearms will want to know and own. Standard gzade, 
12 guage— $59.50. Ask your dealer to show it to you and write 
for FREE booklets describing Winchester Guns, Ammunition, 
Flashlights, Roller Skates, Cutlery, Tools, and Fishing Tackle. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 
NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. S. A. 
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For sale at 
all leading book 
stores. $5.00. 


The story of the Grizzly and 
Big Brown bears of Alaska, bear 
habits, manners and character- 
istics, together with notes on 
mountain sheep and_ caribou, 
collected by the author for the 
United States Biological Survey. 
Illustrated by photographs. 


Below is a sample of the illus- 
trations in the book—an enlarge- 
ment from a motion picture film 
negalive. Taken at aboul 7 feel 
from lens to muzzle! An Alaskan 
grizzly—the closest close-up ever 
Photographed of a grizzly in its 
wild state. 
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What Dr. Hornaday says: 


The following extracts are from the foreword written by Dr. Wm. T. 
Hornaday, former director of the New York Zoological Park, New York 
City, and eminent naturalist author and wild life conservationist. 


7 E has given us the most wonderful bear lore, 
and bear pictures, that ever came out of 
Alaska—so far as we are aware.” 


* * 


“At the precise moment when the great Alaskan Brown 
Bear needs a new exponent and another able champion, 
Mr. Holzworth modestly steps into the argna to exhibit 
the splendid personality of that animal, and defend its 
right to a permanent place in the sun 


‘“.. . In mind, body and estate, both the bears in the 
case are wonderful animals, and it is perfectly certain and 
sure that the serious people of both the United States and 
Alaska do not for one moment either desire or intend that 
either of them shall be exterminated, nor even come within 
a thousand miles of it. We are glad that Mr. Holzwortk 
had no desire to slaughter bears. 


‘We admire the Big Brown bears of Alaska, enormously. 
We are proud that four grand species inhabit our Arctic 
province. We know that when any bears or lions, or 
tigers or elephants become too doggoned numerous, their 
census must be depleted some. But as for extermination,— 

never! 


“Mr. Holzworth has had amazingly interesting 
contacts with the Alaskan Brown Bear, and the 
Grizzly His book is delightfully written, and 
it is as fresh as a mountain breeze. To read about 
these fine, clean and by no means ‘murderous’ bears 
is all worth while. Read it: and study its pictures.” 


Just published. Order your copy TODAY! 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Publishers, 2 West 45th Street, New York City 
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“Out in the marsh,” says Wilbur 
Corwin, noted guide of Great 
South Bay, “you want a shell 
that’s going to REACH them 
and have something left over 
when the shot gets there. ..I 
shoot Ajax Heavies.” 


a 


AYBE you don’t know Wilbur 

Corwin—but that’s your hard 
luck. He’s the kind of guide a fel- 
low likes to have alongside of him 
whether it’s in a battery out in 
the bay or in a meadow box on a 
point. His famous game register 
includes the names of world-famous 
authors, supreme court justices, 
baseball players, and princes of 
the blood from overseas. And when 
Corwin talks about guns and ammu- 
nition—when he says, “I shoot 
Ajax Heavies” —folks usually stop 
to listen. 


“Ducks,” said Corwin one night 
while a little group hugged his fire- 
side and listened to the howl of 
the Nor’ wester outside, “ducks often 
fly high and wide but darn seldom 
in a way you could call handsome. 
Nine times out of ten, particularly 
in advanced season shooting when 
birds are ‘scary’, they offer a quick 
sporting shot at long range that 
calls for ammunition with REACH 
to it...and that means Ajax Heavies. 


“Ajax Heavies not only reach the 
high and wide flyers, but their ex- 
tra range gives you that added split 
fraction of time for correct leading 
and alignment that often spells the 
difference between a hit and a miss.” 


There’s your shot-shell story in a 
nut-shell... Ajax Heavies offer you 
power, and lots of it...not just to 
increase your bag but to increase 
your sport. Besides, you’ll like 


in the Funny Pictures” 


Ajax Heavies for their appearance 
alone—black, with generous high 
brass base, lacquered or regular 
water-proofed casings, and made 
in 12, 16 and 20 gauges, 


: ie 


There’s a U. S. shell or cartridge for every 
shooting purpose, for every shooter’s purse, 
including Climax, Climax Heavies and De- 
fiance shells, U. S. Improved Thirty-Thirties 
and other big game cartridges, Self-Cleaning 
rim-fires and center-fires, and the famouw 
22 N:. RK. An's. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 
111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


General Selling Agents: National Lead Company, 
Buffalo, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, San 
Francisco, New York; National-Boston Lead 
Company, Boston; Joha T. Lewis Bros. &Co., 
Philadelphia; Merchants Hardware, Limited, Cal- 
gary, Alberta, and Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 
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‘Ducks... 


only sit on Gun-Barrels 

























yom alt pins: 


Wilbur Corwin of Quanch Lodge, Bellport, L. I. 
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Each letter addressed to this department brings a personal reply. The following printed letters are 


samples of the hundreds that go through this department each month. 


portsmen 


- accept this 
beautiful Book 


FREE 


New—fresh from 
the press—its 64 
pages, richly illus- 
trated, will charm 
and delight you. 
Reveals, as never before, what art in 
taxidermy can accomplish. Shows Game 
Heads, Unique Mountings, Bird Groups, 
Fur Rugs, etc., etc., for decorating your 
den, office or mountain home. Write 
today. Itis FREE. 
































Denver 
Colorado 


1024 
Broadway 
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Dalseg’s 
Virgin Pine Camp 


Offers .... 


—Exceptional musky and lake trout fishing this 
autumn, We gover Crow Lake, Sabaskong 
Bay and other waters, Our guests rarely 
ever go away without their full quota of fish 
and game, 

—Duck, deer and moose hunting arranged 
from our camp. We will take you to the 
best locations in western Ontario, Let us 
prove to you that we have one of the best 
fishing and hunting camps in the north. 


—Address— 


M. N. DALSEG 
MORSON, ONTARIO, CANADA 














TIGER, ELEPHANT, BUFFALO, 
BANTING, SLADANG 
French Indo China 

English speaking guides. Open season throughout year. 
Near Angkor. Easy of access, extremely interesting, and 
very inexpensive. 

References, by permission; The Honorable Theodore 
Roosevelt, Governor General, Government House, San 
Juan, Porto Rico; Dr. Richard L. Sutton, Kansas City, 
Missouri. Address 


Francois J. DeFosse and Son, 
Suoi Kiet, via Saigon, French Indo China 











HUNT 


Jaguar, Lion, Cat and Bear 


in Mexico with a pack of real big eo dogs, 
with Frank Keckler, for a quarter of a century 
outfitter and guide for big game hunters. 


References given Satisfaction assured 
MUZQUIZ, COAH., MEXICO 














Huntin the “Famous Jackson Hole” 


Open season Sept. 15 to Dec. 1, Bear, Moose, Elk,” 
Sheep, Deer, Antelope. We guarantee shots at big game 
Write us forinformation and early booking dates. 


Mounted Game heads for sale 


Plummer Hunting Co. 
Big Game Guides & Outfitters 


LANDER YO. 














| dressed to Ovurpoor Lire, 
| ment, asking for information on the best place to 


Big Game in Northern Idaho 

A. R. L., CALIF.:—In reply to your letter 
regarding a hunting trip in the northern part of 
Idaho in the vicinity of Coeur d’ Alene or near 
the Canadian border, for big game such as elk, 
sheep, goat and bear, will say that this part of 
Idaho is not the country I would recommend for 
the game you mention. There is no elk and the 
season is closed on sheep and goats. 

For the kind of hunting you mention, I would 
suggest that you write ... . . ., Forney, 
idaho of 40 « « + « 6 « « 0) + GQNOERO, Idano. 
These men are located in the Salmon River 
and Clearwater countries, which is the best big 
game country in Idaho. They are equipped to 
handle hunting outfits and the head camps can be 
reached by automobile, either through eastern 
Oregon or central Idaho. They will be able to 
give you prices on any length trip you care to 
take and would suggest that you make your ar- 
rangements not later than August as the hunting 
season opens somewhat later than this. It is 
necessary to have your arrangements made before 
too late in order to be sure they can handle you. 

The non-resident hunting license big game for 
Idaho is thirty dollars ($30). The open season on 
elk in Clearwater and Idaho counties is Oct. 1 
to Nov. 15. In Franklin County from Oct. 20 
to 30. The other central counties, especially in 
the southern part, are open from Dec. 1 to 15. 
Mountain goat from Oct. 6 to Oct. 31 and Oct. 
1 to Nov. 15, depending on the counties. Moun- 
tain sheep require a special license in Valley 
and Lemhi counties from Oct. 15 to Oct. 25. 

In case there is any change in the hunting 
laws in the past few months, these men I men- 
tioned above can give you the very latest. 

Trusting this will enable you to make connec- 
tions and assuring you if I can be of any further 
assistance shall be pleased to have you call on me 
at any time.—C. A. Miller. 


Dear Sir: 
We are today in receipt of your letter, ad- 
Where-to-go Depart- 


hunt ducks and geese in the United States, also 
regarding good hunting in California and Lower 
California. 

In my opinion there are three outstanding 
duck hunting locations in the United States, 
First, Tule Lake, located on the border of Cali- 
fornia and Oregon, Bear River Marshes in Utah, 
and the Pan Handle of Texas. 

Tule Lake, California, I think, is the best 
place in the United States to hunt geese. The 
largest part of this lake is in a Game Refuge 
and here hundreds of thousands of geese and 
ducks may be seen during the month of October. 
On the outside of this Game Refuge excellent 
goose and duck shooting is available and it is an 
easy matter for an experienced hunter to get his 
limit within a few hours shooting there during 
the month of October. Early in November the 
water in this lake generally freezes over and the 
birds then migrate, scattering all over California. 

In northern California in the vicinity of Wil- 
lows very good goose shooting is had over live 
decoys. Hunters secure the services of profes- 
sional goose hunters. These men have all the 
way from fifty to 150 live decoys and take out 
shooters at $10 per day and most of them guaran- 
tee the limit. 

Duck shooting throughout California is done 
almost entirely in either private gun clubs or 
commercial clubs. Commercial clubs charge on 
an average of $10 per day for shooting privi- 
leges. This shooting, however, is not always good. 
A person might strike it when he will get the 
limit easily in a morning’s shoot, and again he 
might have very poor shooting. This kind of 
shooting cannot be depended upon. 

‘Lower California shooting is best at the mouth 
of the Colorado River at a place called La 
Bomba. There are thousands of ducks and geese 


Be specific in all inquiries. 


in this locality but that is an overflow country 
and covers so much territory a person not e 
perienced in hunting in that locality is apt not 
to fare too well, but experienced hunters have no 
trouble in killing the limit in a few hours’ 
shooting. Outside of this location duck shooting 
in Lower California is not worth mentioning. 

We hope this information will be of assistance 
to you, and if there is anything further along this 
line that we can help you with, do not hesitate 
to call upon us.—Ceph B. Salisbury. 


Going to Canada Via Plane 

A. S., W. VA.:—Crossing the States’ border 
into the provinces of Canada via plane is some- 
what complicated, and must be in line with the 
air regulations now in operation. Your trip 
would be rated under “pleasure” at the Depart- 
ment of Revenue and the port of entry for you 
should be Windsor, Canada, which is just across 
the river from the city of Detroit. Chicago at 
the present time is not available as a clearing 
point, and as the above-mentioned city is a 
recognized customs air harbor, I would suggest 
traveling accordingly. 

Your first move would be to wire the Depart- 
ment of National Revenue, Customs Division, 
at Ottawa, Can., giving date and approximate 
time of arrival and landing, so that the bureau 
can provide a customs officer, as well as an 
immigration official. Your plane will be im- 
ported under Permit Form C-13, and the of- 
ficials will examine both plane and passenger 
effects, and also accept personal reports inwards. 
You will not be permitted to leave the plane, 
or remove effects until complete examinations 
have been made. The officers’ expenses in pro- 
ceeding to the point of landing would have to 
be repaid the department by the parties accom- 
modated. 

On the other hand, if you should later care 
to travel via rail, you could clear through Toronto, 
or the Soo, although the first city I think would 
be preferable. The stop-off is Whitefish, about a 
night’s ride from Toronto. Transportation to 
camp can be arranged for at the general goods 
store with. ...., or at one of the camps on the 
lake. I mention this in the event that you 
decide to forsake the plane, and want to use 
the rails. 

The Penage country is an immense territory, 
and is practically unsoiled. The lumbermen have 
been through this section some years back, and the 
second growth is coming along fine, and pre- 
sents a real wilderness with fine lakes, good fish- 
ing and plenty of wild game. There are only two 
resorts in Penage today, and I would suggest 
+ +++. camp on the south side of the lake, on 
Sheehan’s’ Bay. The equipment, food and 
guides are the best obtainable. A launch can 
also be had here for extensive trips that require 
considerable luggage and food. The rate for 
guides is $5.50 per day, and a small nominal 
charge is requested for canoe, while $5 was the 
standard rate last year for outboard motors per 
day. An Ontario angling permit will cost you 
$5 and will allow you to take fish back to the 
States. 

Lake Penage itself is peculiar in construction. 
The lake is about 6 miles across, some 26 miles 
long, and a shore line of several hundred miles. 
Practically the entire body of water is dotted 
with islands of varying sizes, affording excellent 
fishing in the many channels. It is quite a 
task to recommend the high lights of this lake 
in regard to fishing, as some sections produce well 
one day, and then not so good on other occasions. 
The railway people, in advertising this portion 
of Ontario, say there is no good spot in Penage, 
it is all good. I am inclined to agree with these 
gentlemen, as the fish are there, and will be 
caught if the right amount of skill and patience 
is applied. This probably holds true with any 
lake, regardless of reputation. 
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Sure bets that can be depended on are Burnt 
Island, East Bay, Chief Island, Kimball Bay 
and Snake Channel; all part of Lake Penage. 
Then again do not lose sight of Sheehan’s Bay 
on the south side of the lake. 

To the southeast of ..... camp are a great 
many smaller waters, all more or less in a linked 
chain. A very popular trip, one that will pro- 
vide real sport, is the Tyson Lake chain. A 
kicker can be used to cover most of the journey, 


until one reaches the longer portages. This 
chain lies in a southeasterly direction from 
Penage, and begins at the extreme end of 


Sheehan’s Bay, through Hideaway, Harry, Fox, 
Balsam, Bell, Three Mile, Grey, and finally the 
two Tyson Lakes. The going is not too hard or 
rough, as the trails are well-worn fire ranger 
paths, and the lakes are just large enough to 
add zest to the canoeing end. The scenery is 
simply immense, so do not overlook the camera, 
as you can easily snap deer or possibly moose on 
this trip. 

Another interesting chain is the lot beginning 
with Beacon Lake, just a short jaunt northeast 
of Balsam, and_ continuing north through 
Deacons, then Peters, where camp can be put 
up for a short stay, as the camping sites here 
are excellent. Another interesting trip is one that 
leads to a small lake directly south of ..... 
camp, called Dan’s Lake, which has a_ beaver 
dam that is worth going miles to see. This 
section is a fur sanctuary, and will present 
interesting sights. Then toward the east end 
of this lake is another string with easy portages, 
that lead to several extremely good bass lakes, 
beginning at Cookoo and ending with Bass 
Lake. Another lake that would provide plenty 
of sport is Mountain, located to the northwest 
near the Cloche Mountains. Several cabins have 
been erected near the shores of this lake, adding 
civilization conveniences, and still be miles from 
contact with your neighbors. 

The bait problem is important, I believe; even 
more so at Penage. This lake is almost 
entirely a live bait water, worms being the favored 
lure, while in the small waters, artificial bait, 
such as plugs, spoons and spinners, are all ex- 
cellent. If you favor the fly rod, do not pass 
up Penage itself, as splendid luck can be had 
with flies. This also holds true with the other 
sections. 

Whipping the shore lines, and trolling in the 
deeper water will bring results. Trout fishing 
can be had in some of the deeper lakes, and your 
guides will set you right on this end of the 
angling sport, as I am not well versed, or an 
authority on trout. My specialty is bass, and 
you can certainly satisfy your desire for bass 
if you are inclined to favor this splendid fighter. 


Regarding equipment to be used while in the 
wilderness. You are probably well acquainted 
with the bare necessities, so will therefore cover 
this item as briefly as possible. A light sleeping 
bag is indispensable, as well as good waterproof 
clothing. Watch your footwear, as this item 
may cause you trouble while on the trail. 
Select a good waterproof moccasin pattern shoe, 
at least about 10 inches high, with stout leather 
soles and heels. The best obtainable is not too 
good, and will be well worth your while over a 
long period. Tents, blankets, camp utensils, net- 
ting for insects and other things can be had at 
the camp. 

You will have a choice of a great many lakes 
when at Penage, and the few chains I have 
mentioned will more than satisfy you on your 
first venture to this section. Should you, how- 
ever, decide to expand and cover a greater 
scope of territory, ... .. will be glad to advise 
you fully, as he has first-hand information on the 
entire country clear down to Georgian Bay. 

This letter is rather lengthy, yet I think it 
really necessary to go into much detail, in order 
to avoid the possibility of mishaps or much 
waste of time and effort. The object of your 
trip is fishing, and you will get plenty of it at 
Penage. 

_ Write Me. Gata < when convenient, regarding 
time of arrival, and tell him of your plans, 
your stay in the country, number of guides 
wanted, and what will be needed by way of 
camping equipment, and he will have everything 
in readiness for the take-off. 

If there is any item that I did not mention, 
or did not cover as fully as possible, please 
pi me and I will be glad to go into further 
detail. 

At any rate I certainly trust that you will 
have a real trip, with plenty of good sport, and 
do not hesitate to write on your return to the 
States, in regard to the success experienced. 
—G. R. Borchardt. 
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on a ‘where-to-go’ tip from 
our game scouts. The same 
chance is offered you if you 
lan your hunting trip into 
anada this fall on latest in- 
formation we have gathered 
and will gladly place at your 
service. Reliable facts fan 
— and woodsmen who 

ow and report to us where 
hunting prospects are most 
favorable. 


Deer, Moose, Bear 


Tell us your choice and we 
will direct you to the best 
localities for the kind of 
hunting you desire. Let these 
experienced game scouts and 
our special service help you 
in arranging for a hunting 
trip this fall, packed with 
real thrills and satisfaction. 


Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


ound Buck 






Write 
A. O. SEYMOUR, 
General Tourist Agent, 
5250 Windsor Station, 


Canadian Pacific 


WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 








Colorado Trout Fishing 


Five miles of private fishing ground 
on Cache la Poudre River, one of 
the finest trout streamsinthestate. 


Deer Hunting, Oct. 12 to 15 
Inclusive 

112 Miles from Denver. 

Highways Nos. 285 and 14. | 


American Plan—$3.50 per day, 
up; $18.00 per week, up. 


Zimmerman’s Summer Resort 
Poudre Canon 


P. O. Home, Larimer Co., Colo. 


Where you get a shot-at 
MOOSE, DEER, BEAR, ETC. 
space still available at 


LAKE OF THE WOODS 


Best Equipt Camp 

PERSONALLY CONDUCTED HUNTS BY 
BEST GUIDES. 
A CAMP FOR SPORTSMEN BY A SPORTS- 
MAN. ALSO THE BEST FISHING IN 
AMERICA FOR MUSKIES AND SALMON 
TROUT UNTIL OCTOBER 15th. 


WRITE OR WIRE 


DENIS CHABOT, Emo, Ontario 
LAKE OF THE WOODS LODGE 


Big Game Season Opens October 20 | 











J 








Hanson’s Camps 


—on Sabaskong Bay, Lake of the Woods; Brooks 
Lake and Shingwauk. 
—we offer unusual musky, lake trout and bass 
fishing in the most excellent locations in the 
Province of Ontario. Lake trout fishing best in 
May and June. Musky fishing splendid in July, 
August and September. 
—we arrange canoe trips of any length of time 
desired. We penetrate to virgin waters in a 
fish and game paradise. 
—make your reservations early as we anticipate 
a big season. 

Send for descriptive folder 


Kendall Hanson 
Rainy River, Ont., Canada, or 
J. A. Sizer, 4401 Roosevelt Road, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone Crawford 8820 











—ALASKA—4 
Bag A Big Brown Bear! 


Hunt big game next Spring and bag the 
most prized of trophies. Get your Kodiak 
Bear—the world’s largest flesh eater—found 
only in Alaska. Make plans NOW for 1931 
season, 

Also Fall hunts for Kenai Moose, Chickaloon 
Sheep, Caribou, Goat, Grizzly and Glacier 
Bear. We operate in all parts of Central, 
Western and Southwestern Alaska. Everything 
furnished. Our fifth year of operation. Write 
for folder. 


Hunting trips and expeditions to fit any 
purse! 


Alaska Guides, Inc. 


Andy Simons, Field Manager 
Box L, Anchorage, Alaska 





























“MEXICO” 
Big Game Hunting 1,000,000 acres 
For particulars write 


E. A. Hatton, Del Rio, Texas 
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+ DEER—BEAR—MOOSE 


Book now for hunting this Fall. Season 
opens September Ist. Fishing in August 
and September. Bungalows. 140 miles from 
Montreal over good roads. Write for cir- 
cular and reservation. 


WHITE DEER LODGE 








2a BEER EE ED 


R. F. D. No. 1 White Deer, Que. 
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FISH AND FISHING ‘ NATURAL HISTORY 
Adventures in Angling i, Se $ 3.00 Fishing Tackle and Kits (Carroll) ...........s.:-0+ $ 3.00 P 
Amateur Rod Makin 1.00 Fishing with a Boy (Hul 2.00 ——— jE ag Ray Bn sy 
American Trout Streams Insects (Rhead)............ 2.50 Fishing with Floating Flies (Camp) ¥ Bird Guide—Game and Water Birds Eas “a 
Angler's Handbook (Camp).............0-.000« 1.00 Fleetfin (Venable) t the Rockies, Llus. in Colors (Reed) sce... 1.30 
Artificial Fiies and How to Make Them... 1.00 Goin’ Fishin’ (Carroll) . Bird Guide No. 2—Land Birds East of the 
Bass and Bass Fishing (Ripley)........ 1.00 Idyl of the Split-Bamboo, The (Holden)......... i Rockies, Illus. in colors (Reed)..........0c0+-« 
Bass, Pike, Perch and Other Game Lake and Stream Game Fishing (Carroll).. y Boys’ Own Book of Adventurers (Britt)... 
America (Henshall) soseenen 3.50 Lives and Complete Angler (Walton).. ; boys’ Own Book of Frontiersmen (Britt) 
Big-Game Fishes of the U. S. (Holder)............ 1.75 Muskellunge Fishing (Robinson)... . Field Book of Birds of Southwestern United 
Biology of Fishes (Kyle) 4.50 Outwitting Trout with a Fly (Lackey q States (Wyman and Burnell) : 
Book of Black Bass (Henshall).................00s+0 4.50 Practical Dry Fly Fishing (Gill)................ 2.00 Jack Miner and the Birds (Miner) ...........c.ccsess 2.50 
Book of Fish and Fishing (Rhead)... 2.50 Reminiscent Tales or a Humble Angler (Jo n- Memory Trails (Wright) 1.00 
Book of the Pike, The (Smith)..... 3.00 son) 1.50 Minds and Manners of Wild Animals (Horn- 
Book of the Tarpon (Dimock).. 2.50 Salmon and Trout 1.75 aday) 2.50 
Call of the Surf (Heilner)................. 3.00 Science of Fishing (Holden)................c:cscssesssseee 1.00 Nature’s Silent Call (Deason)............+« sunsnsocsencenss | Be NS 
Casting Tackle and Methods (ae - 3800 Science of Fly Fishing for Trout (Shaw,.......... 6.00 Practical Value of Birds (Henderson).... . 9.50 
Compleat Angler (Walton)... 5.00 Secrets of the Salmon (Hewitt)............... Seconnigitite 3.00 Problems of Bird Migration (Thomson).. 5.00 
Complete Science of Fly Fishing. “and. “Bpin- Streamcraft (Holden) m Ring-Necked Grizzly, The (Miller)..... 1.50 
ning (Shaw) 10.00 ae _ Faw ad (Camp) . Rocky Mountain Wonderland (Mills) 2.50 
9 OG 442868 OF BiSMOB LANG CATOY ) ncrcccceccccececccceee le 
Dry Fiy and Fast Water, The (La Branche). 2.00 ji. of Fishing Virgin Seas (Zane Grey) 7.50 Spell of the Rockies, The (Mills)...... 2.50 
Fine Art of Fishing (Camp)...........-csssssssessseres Tales of Lonely Trails (Zane Grey)... 500 Thru Field and Woodland (Northrop). 5.00 
Fisherman’s Lures (Rhead)..........cecsseeeeeeeeeessees Tales of New Zealand (Zane Grey).... 5.00 Upland Game Birds (Van Dyke)...... 1.75 
Fisherman’s Pie (Hunter) Tales of Southern Rivers (Zane Grey). 4.00 Waiting in the Wilderness (Mills) 2.50 
Fishing Facts and Fancies (Griswold) Telling on the Trout (Hewett)................... 2.50 Watched by Wild Animals (Mills)... 2.50 
Fishing from the Earliest Times........ The Evolution of Trout Fishing in America Water Fowl Family, The (Van Dyke). sain Re 
Fishing Kits and Equipment (Camp) (Southard) 10.00 Wild Animal Interviews (Hornaday)................... 2.50 
CAMPING AND TRAPPING 
KENNEL Art of Trapping (Connor) : 0 Mink Raising (MeCIntock) nen $ 2.00 
: utocamping rimmer 2.00 fink Trapping (Harding) 1.00 
Airedale, The (Haynes). $ oo Backwoods Surgery and Medicine (Moody)...... 1.00 Motor Campcraft (Brimmer)........c...c.ccccsccsscseerereee 1.75 
All About Airedales (Palmer) pape?........0+-+++ ss Bungalows, Camps and Mountain Housvs.. . 2.50 Motor Camping (Long) 2.00 
Cloth sesssnssensnsssesennesses sssssnees 1.75 Camp and Trail Methods (Kreps)... 1.00 Motor Camping Book, The (Jessop)............00 3.00 
American Hunting Dog, The (Miler)... 2.50 Camp Cookery (Kephart) 1.00 Motor Camping on Western Trails (Ferguson) 2.50 
Amateur Trainer (Haberlein) paper.. 1.00 Camp Kits and Camp Life (Niblick).........e0. 2.00 Muskrat Farming (Edwards) 2.25 
IE secaceespetssesabatiephiireranemnaretoreneniensete 2.06 ee ae OO eee .. 2.00 Outdoor Handy Book (Beard)............. 3.00 
Beagles and Beagling (Hochwalt)... 1.25 Camp-Fires and Guide-Posts (Van Dyke)........ 2.00 Outdoorsman’s Handbook, The (Miller). 1.50 
Bird Dog Days (Lytle)............00.cscssssse 2.00 Camp Grub (Jessup) 3.50 Packing and Portaging (Wallace)........ 1.00 
Bird Dogs (Hochwalt) 1.00 Camping (Kephart) 1.00 Practical Fur Ranching (O. Kuechler) 2.00 
Breaking @ Bird Dog (Lytle) ....cccssecsecsesseccsseessesee 2.00 Camping , 3 | ES, ee 2.50 Raccoon Raising (Edwards)................... 1.50 
Bull Terrier, The (Haynes)...... 1.00 Camping and Woodcraft (Kephart) 2.50 Raising Beavers for Profit (Hodgson)... 1.50 
Complete Dog Books. The (Bruette)... 3.00 Camps, Log Cabins, Lodges and Clubhouses Raising Fur-Bearing Animals (Patton) i 
Dogs As Home Compantons (Hochwalt).. 1.00 ne as ‘manaee} eo Raising Fur Rabbits (Hodgson)..... 
Dogcraft (Hochwalt) cloth, $2.00; paper........... 1.50 einachael teens (Hi ai 100 Raising Muskrats for Profit (Hodg 
Dog Encyclopedia (JUGY)....ss.....csssssvesssesssssueesseeseen 2.00 Snare ATI ) 22s-essorvonsnsnssscoeooees . Real Log Cabin (Aldrich) 
Ferrets, Facts and Fancies 1.00 
Dog Keeping for the Amateur (Hochwalt) Fox Trapping (Harding) 1.00 Roughing It Smoothly (Jessop) ..........ccccceoreseesere 
cloth, $1.50; paper. 1.00 Fur Buyer’s Guide (Harding) 2.00 ‘Science of Trapping (Kreps)......... : 
Dr. Little’s Dog Book (Little) .............cccsccccseeesees 4.00 Fur Farming (Harding)................................. 1.50 Shelters, Shacks and Shanties (Beard) ‘ 
Forty Years Beagling in the U. Svesecwseneee 5.00 Fur Farming for Profit (Ashbrook)...............+ 4.00 Silver Fox Ranching (Hodgson)........ . 
Foxhound, The (Williams) 1.00 Fur Farming, The Weasel Family (Hodgson).. 3.00 Sportsman’s Workshop, The (Mille ¥ 
Fox Terrier, The ager a 0 OED, PTS Tn — Fur Trade in America (Laut) 6.00 Steel Traps (Harding) ’ 
ae Sa an ho a 2°50 Ginseng and Other Medical Plants..... 1.25 Successful Muskrat Farming (Hodgson)............ 4.00 
mcmthaes thee uetnon (Haya 1.00 Home Manufacture of Furs and Skins. 1.50 Taxidermy (Hornaday) 4.00 
Practical Dog Keeping (Haynes) 1.00 Home Tanning Guide (Harding) 1.00 Taxidermy (Pray) 1.00 
Quail and the Quail Dog (Ripley) ....... 1.00 Home Taxidermy for Pleasure and Profit Taxidermy and Museum Exhibitors (Rowley)... 7.50 
Scottish and Irish Terriers (Haynes). 1.00 cage . soe 1.50 ‘Touring Afoot (Fordyce) 1.00 
“ nots, Splices and Rope Work (Verrill).......... 1.00) Track d Tracki 1.00 
Shepherd or Police Dog (Meyer)...... 1.00 Land Cruising and Prospecting 1.00 rac s an acking . 
Sporting Dog, The (Graham)... os: ae Langwith’s Atlas 1.00 Trail Craft (Fordyce) 2.50 
Sporting Spaniels (Stewart) ..........-ccs-sssssesecsceseese .60 Mink Booklet (Lamb) ‘75 | ‘Trapping in Northern Canada (Hodgson).......... 3.00 
Twentieth Century Bird Dog Book, The Mink Farming (White)... 1.00 Wolf and Coyote Trapping (Harding)... a H 
(Shelley); paper, $1.50; cloth 2.00 Mink Farming (Edwards) 1.00 Woodcraft for Women 
STANDARD BOOKS ON HUNTING AND SHOOTING 
Ackerman’s Sportsman’s Guide............0sscsseseesees $ .50 Hunting With Bow and Arrow (Pope).........00 2.50 The Rim of Mystery (Burnham)........... eoenesesen secre |= 8.50 
Across Mongolian Plains (Andrews).... + 5.00 In the Alaska Yukon Gamelands (McGuire)...... 3.00 Scatter Gun Sketches 2.00 
African Game Trails (Roosevelt), 2 vols.. 6.00 Individual Instruction in Rifle Practice Shooting Over Decoys (Hamilton).................... $ 2.50 
Alaskan Trophies Won and Lost (Young). 2.50 (McNabb) 75 Shot Guns (Pollard) 1.75 
American Duck Shooting (Grinnell)........... .- §.00 Pe gt, ER OREE es S 2.00 Sport in Field and Forest (Ripley)............... 2.00 
American Game Bird Shooting (Grinnell).......... 5.00 Land of Footprints (White) . 2.00 Sporting Firearms of Today (Curtis)......... - 8.50 
American Rifle (Whelen) 6.00 The Long Trek (Sutton)... : 5.00 Sporting Rifles and Rifle Shooting (Caswell)... 4.00 
An African Holiday (Suttom)............ccsssssessersreees 2.25 Man-Eaters of Tsavo (Patterson). 2.50 Stalking Big Game with a Camera (Maxwell) 9.25 
Automatic Pistols (Pollard)...........ccsssssssessesersese 1.75 Modern Gunsmithing (Baker) ...........cccccccssscsseeo-e 4.50 Still Hunter, The 2. 
Bows and Arrows (Duff) 2.00 Modern Rifle, The (Bevis and Donovan)............ 1.25 Tales of Western Mountaineer (Rusk)................ 
Camp Fires in the Canadian Rookies (Hornaday) 5.00 ae ar a eethe) on 2 = pe lg a ~~ cetanmee 
: j > 7 ornaday).... 5.00 “‘No Hunting’ tle - e venturo OwMAaN (Pope)........-.se0e 
Camp Fires im the Yukon. (Auer)swssn-ce 8.00 OB! Shoot (Rex Beach) 8.00 Tiger ‘Trails in Southern Asia (Sutton). 
“2 Sportsman’s Guide (Buzzacott) ma ur Rifles (Sawyer) : 4.50 To Far Western Alaska for g Game (Hub- 
Complete Sr Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunter back) 3.50 
Deer Family, The (Roosevelt) sevenenenssnenseseresenenenecees (Roosevelt) .. 3.00 Trail Life in the Canadian Ruckies (Mitchell) 3.00 
East of the Sun and West of the Moon (Roose- 3.50 Pistols and Revolvers and Theiz Use (Hatcher) 3.75 Trigger Fingerr (White) 2.00 
velt) . Pistol and Revolver Shooting (Himmelwright).. 4.00 White-Tailed Deer (NeWSOM) ............cccccceceneeseee 3.00 
Game Animals of Africa (Lydekker)... Plantation Game Trails (Rutledge) .........000s0+ 3.50 Wilderness of the Upper Yukon (Sheldon)...... 5.00 
Game Trails of British Columbia (Willia Recollections of My Fifty Years’ Hunting and Wildfowlers (Bradford) 2 
The Gorilla (Burbridge) . Fishing (Mershon) Wildfowling Tales (Hazelton) i 
Grizzly, The (Mills) . Records of Big Game (Ward) 9th edition... Wing Shooting and Angling (Conett) 2.50 
Hunter’s Wanderings in Africa (Selous)........... 4.00 Riflecraft (Landis) sdontans Wing and Trap Shooting (Askins)...... ~- 1.00 
Hunting the Wild Turkey (Turpin)...........000 1.50 Rifles and Shotguns (Miller) ........ccscccccesssesssesesers With Rod and Gun in Canada (Moore).............. 4.00 
pe SSSVASVBVASVSVSASSSSSSsSsSsEssessAssEsVsesessssssesssessesssesssssssessy 
§ OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, , 
MISCELLANEOUS , 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. y 
Archery (Elmer) $ 5.00 y . . , 
Boat Building (Beard) 1.50 « Please send me the following books, for which I enclose $. ( >) ao 0 
Book of Winter Sports (Dier).........s.sssssessserseees 1.50 § send by parcel post C. O. D. for which I enclose $1.00 deposit, bal. C.O.D. ( ) NoC.O0.D. # 
Book of Winter Sports (White). 2.75 § shipments in Canada. , 
Camp Fires and Guide Posts (V yke)........ 2.00 ‘ ’ 
Canoe, The—Its Selection, Care and Use 7 ‘ 
(Pinkerton) 1.00 s s 
Fighting Red Cloud Warriors (Brinistool)........ 1.00 . = y 
Indian Sign Language (Tomkins) paper, $1.00; ‘ y 
cloth 2.00 ‘ y 
“Oh, Ranger!’’ (Albright and Taylor).............. 2.50 - : 
Oregon Sketches (Smith) 2.50 * 
Outdoor Photography (Dimrock).............:s-c:sseseseee 1.00 s s 
Pheasant Farming (Simpson) Doe r 4 
Reptiles of the World (Ditmars).... -- €.60 ‘ , 
Ship Model Making (McCann) Vol. 1, 2, 3, 6 Name : 
each . 2.50 r) s 
Six Years with the Texas Rangers (Gillett)... 4.00 s s 
Small Boat Building 2 ] Addrems..........-. 4 
Small Boat Navigation (Sterling)........... ‘ ‘ 
Thru Brazilian Wilderness (Roosevelt) 
Turkeys (Baker) é ° 
KPKeeeeeaeeeeeseeseVesesesVVVVVSVVVVVVVUEVUEVUEVUBBBVUEVUBUeUeesusaas 
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STE AEE INR A SIE TRE RELL ELT SA IH 


Eeviners namie 


Pettiereresy Genrer 





For smart living...this exclusive 

apartment hotel in the heart of the 

famous Wilshire District, over- 

looking beautiful Westlake and 
Lafayette Parks. 


Hotel Rooms from$5 up 
Apartments from $150 up 


American Plan from $8 up 


Arcadu 


2619 WILSHIRE BLVD 


LOS ANGELES 


St.Louis’ 


FINEST 


HOTELS 


Lennox .. 


9th and Washington. Saint 
Louis’ newest, smartest. 
Tub and shower in every 
foom. 400 Rooms— 
from $3.00 





Mayfair . 


8th and St. Charles. The 


atmosphere of an 


exclusive club. 400 

ms—Bath in each 
Room— Rates from 
$3.00. 


Kingshighway at West 
Pine. ite beautiful 

Room and 
Bath for 2 from $4.00. 


Operated by Heiss Hotel System 











DEER — MOOSE — BEAR 


are located in the finest moose district of 
Northern Ontario. Only one night on C. P. 
R. sleeper, without change, from Toronto. 
Record moose kill for Ontario was made at 
my camps. Gen. reference: Can. Pac. Rail- 
way Co., Montreal. Wire or write. 
M. U. BATES 
Box R, Metagama (via Cartier) N. Ont. 











TRAIL HINTS 





Outdoor Life will send to the manufacturers 


of articles mentioned in this department, all 
inquiries which readers address to the mag- 
azine regarding these articles. This depart- 
ment is 
a outstanding new developments in wood- 
crart, 


intended to familiarize our readers | 


Fishing the Gulf of Mexico 
F. C. P., OKLAHOMA:—Your letter con- 
cerning information regarding fishing on the Gulf 
of Mexico has been referred to me for reply. 
Fishing on the Gulf of Mexico, east of New 
Orleans, from Bay St. Louis to Pascagoula, Miss., 
has been very good this summer. We are hav- 
ing the best season on black fish (black sea bass) 
that has been experienced for several 


| These fish are caught in the salt water all along 
| the coast and are considered excellent food fish as 


| well 





as a game fish. They range from 5 to 
25 pounds in weight. Red fish 
bass) are biting fine and some excellent sport is 
being had with these. At this time of the year 
many of our fishermen are enjoying sport with 
what we commonly refer to as bull reds, the very 


large red fish which run in schools and weigh from 


20 to 30 or 35 pounds. Excellent fishing 
is also had with the smaller red fish which 
weigh from 2 to 10 pounds. Speckled sea 


trout are also biting, and this is one of our finest 
salt water fish. In addition to the above, there 
is always a plentiful supply of white trout (weak 
fish) and ground mullet (grouper). There are, 
of course, many other varieties included in salt 
water fishing. 

Tarpon fishing has been very fine. One day 
last week eight tarpon were landed at Pass 
Christian by a party of fishermen who received 
sixty strikes in one day. In addition to the 
salt water fishing the rivers, bayous and small 
streams leading down to the Gulf © furnish 
cellent black bass and perch fishing. These are 
all accessible to any point along the Gulf Coast 
and a trip made here at the time you men- 
tioned should prove profitable from the fishing 
standpoint. 


ex- 


There are tourist camps at intervals of a few 
miles all along this entire area where a party 
may camp for nominal fee of cents to $1 
per night for cabin and he may prepare his 
own meals or secure them from a _ restaurant. 
There are innumerable fishing camps where boats, 


50 


bait, tackle or guides may be secured. Boats 
ordinarily rent from 50 cents to $1 per day and 
guides may be secured from $2 a day up. 

Of course, if a person desires to engage in 
tarpon fishing or other extremely large salt 
water fishing special heavy salt water tackle will 
be necessary and the expense may be a little more, 

| depending upon the number of fishermen who 
go out together in a gasoline boat. 

If you come to the section mentioned for 
fishing, the Chamber of Commerce in any of 


| 
| 


Coast or the hardware and 
of these various towns can 


as to exact location of the 


the towns along the 
sporting goods houses 
give you information 
various camps, fishing waters, 
ham. 


A Personal Reply 
Will be sent to any reader whose inquiry 
is accompanied by a stamped return en- 
velope and by the certificate below, when 
properly filled out. 





CUrOrOnrOnrO rOnyOyOn On OtOS 


Free Service 
Certificate 


HIS CERTIFIES that I 

am a reader of OUTDOOR 
LirE and therefore entitled 
to Where-to-Go Information 
without charge. The copy 
from which this coupon is 
taken was secured by me 
from a newsstand—as a sub- 
scriber (indicate which). 
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years. | 


(channel | 


etc.—K. L. Cocker- | 


| By J. 
























Outdoor Life on the South 
Grounds of the Ambassador, 
Los Angeles 


No hotel in the World offers 
Such Varied Attractions as 
the 


AMBASSADOR 


LOS ANGELES 
**T he Great Hotel that Seems Like Home’ 
(Serres program of outdoor and in- 


door diversion. 27-acre park, playgrounds, 


open air plunges, tennis courts, 18-hole minia- 
ture golf course, archery and fencing, flowered 
pergola walks, cactus gardens, ping pong tables, 
all-talking motion picture theatre, world-famous 
for dancing parties, riding, 
Beautifully 


Cocoanut Grove 
hunting, and all sports. 


ed lobby. 35 smart shops. 


Ambassador convention auditorium 


redecorat- 
seats 7000. 
Guests have privilege of championship 18-hole 


Rancho Golf Club. 


Most Attractive Summer and Fall Rates 


OUTSIDE ROOMS WITH BATH AS LOW AS 
$ ) PER DAY 
Write for Chef's Booklet of Cali- 


fornia Recipes and Information 


The Ambassador Hotels System 


THe AMBASSACOR 
New York 

THE AMBASSADOR 
Palm Beach 

THe AMBASSADOR 
Atlantic City 


THE 


AMBASSADOR 


I os A ngeles 
fe 
Rat. 


MOOSE—MUSKIES—LAKE TROUT 
AT GREEN’S CAMPS 


42 








Lake of the Woods 
GEPTEMBER and October—fine for 
\? Musky, Lake Trout, Bass. Sept. 1— 
begins Duck Hunting. Oct. 20—opening 


for big game. Our parties got moose— 
deer last season. World’s Record Musky 
taken at our camp last season by Curtis. 

Our camp is reached by the new Ft. 
Frances and Kenora Highway. No long 
boat trip—shortest route to Lake of the 
W oods—EMO—New Gateway. 

Send for folder. Write or wire. 


Geo. H. Green—Emo, Ont., Canada 
Formerly of Rainy River 

















fa the Alaska-Yukon Gamelands 
A. McGuire. Introduction by Wm. T. yin 


The thrilling narrative of a succe ssful —_ ng trip unde 
taken by a party of sportsmen to gat um pecim ens 
fa r off the beaten paths of the far Nort . “$2. 50 Postpaid. 


OUTDOOR LIFE DENVER, COLO. 
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Zane Grey and the great swordfish—I1 ,040 pounds after the sharks had torn off their share 





The Editors Announce for the Next Issue 


The Giant of the South Seas 


By Zane Grey 


This is perhaps the most epochal.angling story ever written. In it 
one of the world’s foremost sportsmen and authors tells of taking a new 
species of monster fish, named by him the Giant Tahitian Striped 
Marlin. World angling records toppled as Zane Grey fought this 
great fish to his boat. Once read, this account will not soon be forgotten. 
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Wanted— Vigilantes! 


(Editorial) 


for a tightening-up of federal game law 
enforcement. 

The Biological Survey, which is charged 
with enforcing the migratory bird laws in forty- 
eight states, has just twenty-five federal game pro- 
tectors with which to do the job. If the migra- 
tory bird laws were properly enforced by all state 


officers, these twenty-five federal officers might be 
enough. But in some states, for example Louisiana, 


the state authorities laugh at the idea of strictly 
enforcing the laws. In such states wild life con- 
servation is sacrificed for the profit of venal poli- 
ticians. Substantial citizens in such states want the 
game laws to be observed; but in many cases the 
sportsmen are so disorganized or so badly informed 
regarding the true conditions in their state, that 
they are practically helpless. Game hogs and game 
bootleggers thrive. State enforcement officers give 
one another the wink and pass by. They know 
their votes. 

In such states iron-handed enforcement by federal 
officers is the only solution 

It is pleasing to see members of the Izaak Walton 
League waking up in Louisiana since our exposure 
of the rotten condition in the game department of 
that state. In other politics-ridden states the same 
need exists for a vigilante of Waltonians and their 
brother sportsmen. Eventually game conditions in 
their states will depend on them, not on federal 
police. 


UT now an emergency exists. The new federal 

bag limit on ducks and geese goes into effect this 
fall. It is backed by all real sportsmen, but it will 
have no effect on habitual game law violators. These 
men will need a taste of federal discipline—and not 
much medicine can be administered by twenty-five 
officers who have the whole United States to cover. 
Congress should appropriate further enforcement 
funds as early as possible after it reconvenes. As 
well expect one Customs officer to examine all the 
boats from Europe as expect our courageous little 
band of twenty-five federal game protectors to ap- 
prehend the criminal game slaughterers of forty- 
eight states. 

It seems odd to some people that we can spend 
millions upon millions trying to enforce 
prohibition, but can only find about 
$100,000 for federal game law enforce- 
ment. 

It is perhaps pertinent to suggest that 
the Biological Survey, which rightfully 
complains against the niggardly funds 
allotted for its game protectors, might 














gain more support from sportsmen if it would spend 
less for poisoning “predatory” animals and more on 
its enforcement staff. Last year the Biological Sur- 
vey spent $835,743 on predatory animal killing 
(mostly poisoning). Disregarding for the time being 
the widespread belief that these poisoning operations 
are doing more harm than good, it seems clear that 
this is an enormous amount to spend for the sole 
benefit of sheep and cattlemen, when only one-eighth 
of this amount can be raised to support laws which 
benefit all the sportsmen in the country. We recom- 
mend that the Biological Survey abandon part of its 
poisoning operations and apply the money saved there 
to the employment of more game protectors. We 
believe that is one sound way of getting more money 
for federal enforcement. And if the Survey will 
place that proposition before Congress OUTDOOR 
LIFE will back the program to the limit. 


PEAKING of bag limit enforcement, it has often 

occurred to me that the desire for big fish catches 
and slaughterous kills of game birds and animals is 
in inverse ratio to the amount of time a man gives 
to hunting and fishing. The sportsman who takes 
the most moderate bags is the one who goes into the 
field often. The violators of-laws and all rules of 
decent conduct in the field are the Jabwockers who 
go fishing or hunting about twice a year. They take 
out their pent-up blood lust on everything they can 
find. It is a misnomer tocall them sportsmen. Yet 
they think they are. 

What can be done about these fellows, who un- 
der their ignorant misconceptions of what consti- 
tutes sport are very often discovered to be pretty 
good chaps? Well, following the line of reasoning 
presented above, it would seem that we can teach 
these fellows sportsmanship and interest them in 
propagation only when we have enticed them into 
the field oftener. And, paradoxical though it may 
seem, give these very men more game and fish to 
kill, and more free days in which to kill it. They'll 
surprise even themselves by turning into sportsmen. 
They'll educate themselves eventually, if we'll just 
gently but firmly keep them from massacring all 
the game and fish first. You wouldn't give a child 
a loaded revolver to play with. Neither should we 
expect the Jabwockers to become sportsmen if we 

don't show them that game laws have 

to be enforced. 
One way of showing them we mean 
~, business is to get more money for fed- 
deral game protectors. The other is to 


organize ourselves into Vigilantes under 
the banner 
Beware!" 


“Politicians and Game Hogs, 
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Onservation 1n Indiana— 


By 
H. H. Evans 


ANY years ago as a lad out on an old Indiana 
farm I sat on the wooden beam of an Oliver 
chilled plow and listened to the chatter of the 
squirrels or the whistle of the quail. In the 44 
years that have passed since then I have had my heart 
and soul in the conservation of wild life in the fields and 
streams of the state and the nation, and I have spent 
much time and money in the hope of seeing Indiana, 
with her wonderful timberlands, creeks and rivers, be- 
come one of the foremost states in the Union in con- 
servation. Instead, on ac- 
count of mismanagement, 





AP olitical Racket 


course, has made crooks out of a lot of wardens who 
wanted to hold their jobs. They would do anything— 
swear to anything—to make cases. Some of the wardens 
have gone so far as to prosecute men for hunting 
groundhogs and frogs without license, when groundhogs 
and frogs are not protected under any state law. 
Mr. Lieber was formerly the owner of the “Ye Arke 
Saloon” in Indianapolis and also of the “Ross Whiskey 
House,” and was salesman for his liquors when he was 
appointed. It was rumored that the governor who ap- 
pointed him did so to re- 
pay Mr. Lieber for throw- 





politics and czarism, I 
have seen our waters al- 
most depleted of fish and 
our game rapidly disap- 


“The Wabash Blues” 


ing the influence of the 
breweries and whiskey in- 
terests to Governor Good- 
rich. 


pearing. i WE DOUBT if there is anywhere a sports- 


The first conservation 
club in Indiana was organ- 
ized in Martin County in 
October, 1910. It was 
known as the Southern In- 
diana Fox Hunters and has 
been a great asset to the 
program of conservation in 
Indiana. I have found that 
the “Night Hunters” are 
the ones to make friends 
with because if they are 
poachers or violators they 
can seine more streams and 
kill more game at night 
than all the wardens or 
clubs can protect in the 
daytime. This club has 
35,000 members in Indiana 
and I have been its presi- 
dent for seven years. The 
Indiana Fish, Game and 
Forest League was organ- 
ized in October, 1911, and 
now has 150,000 members, 
and I have been state 
president of that organ- 
ization for three years. 


HAVE also been District 


man who can read the first two paragraphs 
of this indictment without feeling in his heart 
that here is a real nature-lover and not a political 
axe-grinder. This conviction is correct, as we 
have ascertained that Mr. Evans, a New Castle at- 
torney, has given a score of years to conservation 
in Indiana and is not trying to fry any bacon for 
himself in the conflagration he is touching off.* 

Among the Indiana organizations engaged in 
purging a politically motivated Conservation Com- 
mission, the idea seemed to be current that Ourt- 
poor Lire would have the courage to put a 
shoulder to their wheel. Encouraging though we 
found their confidence, it was not our intent to 
interfere unless our help was needed and publica- 
tion of this article has been deferred till a confer- 
ence between Mr. Evans and Governor Leslie 
could be arranged. Out of this conference has 
come nothing but the assurance that Director of 
Conservation (?) Lieber is politically valuable. 
And well he should be, at the price the sportsman 
pays. 

If we may judge from newspaper items and 
editorials, the study of Louisiana conservation 
published in our August issue has galvanized the 
press and public of that state into unprecedented 
activity. If the organized sportsmen of Indiana 
will get together and shove, instead of plaintively 
singing the “Wabash Blues,” a man like the late- 
lamented Geo. Mannfeld can readily be appointed 


UR game warden serv- 

ice in the northern 
part of the state has been 
dominated by wardens who 
hauled whiskey in_ state 
cars, and dealt in booze. 
Two of them have been in 
jail for intoxication. Our 
director has, under the old 
Germanic idea, centered 
the thought of the entire de- 
partment upon the state 
parks, most of which are 
operated by ex-saloon 
keepers and ex-bar tenders. 
Last year the hunters and 
fishermen of the state paid 
over $300,000 for hunting 
and fishing licenses. To 
see it diverted into the 
common slush funds, with 
not a rabbit, quail, squirrel 
or fur bearing animal put 
back in the woods. or 
fields. 

They have claimed to put 
plenty of fish in our lakes 
and streams but that claim 
is mostly a hoax. They 


Vice President of the 
Izaak Walton League for the 
past three years. In our 
work we have found that 
the Commission on Con- 
servation seemed to have 





to open a new era for Indiana fish and game. cans of fish 


*If there are clubs which disagree with his position, let 
them state the other side of the case and they will be 
given fair hearing in our columns. 


have sent wardens out with 
who would 
drive into a town, make a 
big show, get some one to 
sign for the fish under pre- 
tense of putting them in 
the streams and after they 








no interest in the plans of 
the clubs or of the sports- 
men of the state; that the Commission has been entirely con- 
trolled by the director, Richard Lieber; that no one had any- 
thing to say but Mr. Lieber, and that no one knew anything 
but him; that he forced the game wardens to contrib- 
ute campaign funds which the director used to pro- 
mote his own political machine, generally Republican 
while about 50 per cent of the game wardens were 
Democrats, and those who did not contribute were 
non est. 

Our game warden service has been operated, under 
Lieber, on the persecute and prosecute theory and cases 
and convictions have been his plan of action. This, of 


got the receipt, would leave 

a few fish some place in 
that county and then drive to another county and re- 
peat the operation. Thus they got receipts for fish that 
were not delivered, as is shown by one of the letters | 
have on that subject. Most of the fish put in the streams 
were too small to live or protect themselves and per- 
ished for this or other reasons. 

The game wardens were directed to hide their badges 
and register under assumed names, to get a bucket of 
minnows and fish up and down the streams, if necessary, 
to make cases for the purpose of making friends with 
the justices of the peace, whom they would sweeten a 
bit if advisable—anything to make cases, and more cases. 
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The result has been that old men and women and chil- 
dren have been hauled into court where the victims have 
been “kangarooed” and robbed. The real _ violators 
have been “tipped” off, while the innocent have suf- 
fered. 


AME has been killed out of season to furnish a meal 
to some political friend. Quail were killed in Janu- 
ary, 1928, by a game warden, Peewee Murray, at the di- 
rection of Mr. Lieber, and the quail dressed in the base- 
ment of the state house and delivered by Warden Pyle 
at direction of Mr. Lieber, to a political henchman in 
Indianapolis. The quail season in Indiana closes Dec. 
20. Representative Logan Staples, who owns the Tri- 
Lakes Hotel north of Columbia City, says that “The 
wardens seined the parent bass out of the hatcheries 
ponds two years ago and had a big feed for their friends 
and higher-ups, and beer flowed freely.” He attended 
the meeting. 

In the hilly part of the state in Brown County, Mr. 
Lieber had a country place and had taken an option on 
many acres of land with the idea of passing the land on 
to the state. So he employed an agent to look after 
the deal. They bought over 14,000 acres of land that 
could have been bought, the nattves say, at an average 
of $5 per acre—to put it high—and the state and its 
agents paid over $13 per acre, the purchase including 
Mr. Lieber’s land. They then built a high fence, 23 
miles long, around the place and went up on top of the high- 
est hill and paid $14,000 to construct a lake there, when 
there was not a spring within two miles of the place. The 
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Another check contributed to the campaign by Pyle. 


Richard Pyle, the game warden ote had to contribute this check for political purposes, says Lieber told him to sign 
his wife’s name so that it would do away with suspicion. 


It is endorsed on the back by Lieber 


The only 
Water— 


result is a stone quarry that doesn’t hold water. 
evidence of water is a painted sign: “Deep 
Beware.” 

Now, the sad thing about this whole affair is that the 
hunters and fishermen of the state who donated their 
money for hunting and fishing licenses must sit idly by 
and see it squandered. 

By the Acts of 1919, page 391, all the rights, powers, and 
duties of the Commissioner of Fisheries and Game were 
transferred to the Commissioner of Conservation, and 
the office of Commissioner of Fisheries and Game was 
abolished, leaving the Department of Fish and Game 
without a legal head, and Mr. Lieber has been charged 
with that manipulation. George N. Mannfeld, who died 
a few months ago, had the title of Superintendent of 
Fish and Game, but that title was fictitious and he was 
kept in his place on account of the love the sportsmen 
of the state had for him. Lieber tried to have Mann- 
feld discharged, and $1,000 per year was taken from 
his salary, with the expectation that Mr. Mannfeld would 
resign. But the sportsmen of the state, this writer be- 
ing one, begged him to stay, and he stayed. Then the 
$1,000 was put back on his salary. Since Mr. Mann- 
feld died matters have gone from bad to worse—the 
commission has been a tool in the hands of Lieber, and 
we are sinking day by day in the cesspool of politics, 
corruption, and bossism. 

To show the real situation in the Conservation De- 
partment in Indiana, I will quote from letters I have on 
the subject, giving names and addresses of the writers, 
namely : (Continued on page 57) 

















Ehlers, to whom the check was made out, was Captain of 
Game Wardens and next in authority to Liebers 




















A call brought them around 


F I were to die, and had 
my choice of where I 
wanted to go afterward,” 
said the dean, as he gave 
the fire a kick with his boot, “I’d say 
to old St. Peter, ‘Put me in your 
biggest celestial rice bed with a mil- 
lion shells and the ducks coming 
~~ 

“Boy, what a dream,” I retorted, 
but, to make it really perfect, you 
should ask for one thing more.” 

“And what more could any mortal 
want than that?” he exclaimed. 

“Well,” I answered, after some 
hesitation, “if it wouldn’t seem al- 
together too selfish, I’d ask our 
friend, St. Peter, to keep all the 
other faithfuls out for just one day for our benefit.” 

It was in November, just before the freeze-up. We 
were camped that night on La Pond, a little lake near 
the southern boundary of the Superior National Forest 
and State Game Refuge. For us the season just passed 
had been particularly duckless, and, though we had 
pushed our canoe through every pothole and rice bed 
within a day’s travel, very little shooting had come our 
way. 

There were plenty of ducks in the country, to be sure, 
but, for some unknown reason, they insisted on staying 
in the great forbidden rice beds within the game refuge. 
Sometimes they did come in by the thousands to the 
lakes near by, but always, it seemed, after dark. Then, 
long before daylight, we would hear the whistle of their 
wings as they left again for their protected feeding 
grounds to the north. We had puzzled over it many 
a night, and wondered how in the name of creation 
ducks could tell the boundaries. 





OR a long time, we sat watching the fire. It was getting 

perceptibly colder, and the air was full of sparkling frost 
crystals. From down along the shore came the uneasy 
swishing and crackling of newly formed ice. 

“Do you know what I’ve been thinking of doing?” 
queried the dean, as he laid another stick of wood on 
the fire. 

“Might be most anything,” I replied. 

“Some day, I’m going back to Mexico,” he continued. 
“When I think of the mallards we used to get down 
there, I feel positively morbid.” 

“Mexico’s all right,” I agreed, “as far as tropical duck 
hunting goes, which isn’t very far with me, but if I 
could find just one little rice bed up here that’s. not ta- 
boo, and not on the map either, I’d be satisfied. What’s 





A flock soon came over 
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uck He aven 
By 
Sigurd Olson 


more, I think we'll find it if we keep on looking with 
patience and reasonable diligence.” 

“Guess you're not so far off at that either,” he 
answered. “Duck hunting up here is different, 
what with the leaves and rice coloring up the way 
it does, frosty mornings, and that feel in the air. 
There’s no doubt about it, this country would be 

nothing short of wonder- 


ful, if only there were 
ducks.” 

Our canoe had _ been 
everywhere and, though 


we had naturally picked 
up a few in our wander- 
ings, we hadn’t had, all 
fall, what could be called 
a good day’s shooting. It 
was a problem. 

The dean finally broke 
the silence. “Do you re- 
member that old squaw- 
man we met last winter 
on one of our trout fish- 
ing trips? I’d almost for- 
gotten, but, if I’m not 
mistaken, he mentioned 
something that sounded 
an awful lot like ducks.” 

I was instantly alert. 

“T’ve been thinking 
about it for some time,” 
he went on, “and, unless my memory fails me entirely, 
he said there was rice so thick on the upper river that 
you could hardly get through with a canoe.” 

“Why,” I said, “there wasn’t much of anything in 
there the last time we went through. Outside of a few 
scattered patches and a lonesome mud hen or two, we 
didn’t see a thing to get excited about.” 

“That’s just the reason I didn’t put much stock in it, and 
I’li confess it never would have occurred to me now, if that 
new ice cracking down along the shore hadn’t made me 
think of ice fishing.” The dean rose to his feet. “What’s 
more,” he said, “a lot can happen in three or four years. 
I wouldn’t be surprised but that the low water has had some- 
thing to do with it. If rice is given half a chance, it will 
shoot up in an awful hurry.” 

“Sounds good to me,” I answered. “Where there’s 
rice, there’s ducks. What’s to prevent our looking into 
it next fall?” 


LMOST a year later, as we had planned, on the day be- 
fore the season opened, our canoe was headed north. 
There are no roads into the section, all travel being 
by canoe and portage. The lake we sought has no name 
that I know of, being merely a widening of a wilderness 
creek. It lies north of Winton, Minn., and due south 
of Crooked Lake on the Canadian border. 

We pushed on steadily through several small lakes, 
made a number of portages, and toward the middle of 
the afternoon found ourselves on the river. 

For miles we followed its winding, sedge-bordered 
channel, and then, upon rounding a bend, saw before 
us a sight that only a duck hunter can fully appreciate— 
a great field of tall, waving rice, golden yellow in the 
September sunlight. We dropped our paddles and sat 
spellbound. It was really true, the river was full of rice, 
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and such rice—stalks as big around as a little finger, and 
in places tall as a man. For a moment, we could hard- 
ly believe our good fortune. 

Finally, the dean stood up and looked carefully around. 
“Not a duck in sight,” he said disgustedly, “but what a 
patch of rice, and to think that it’s all grown up since 
we were here last.” 


HE words were no more than out of his mouth, when 

a big flock of mallards rose half a mile away, circled 
the lake slowly, and lit with that heavy, well-fed air of 
ducks that have never been molested. We sat as though 
in a trance, watching other bunches rise and move 
leisurely to new feeding grounds. 

We had found, a little prematurely perhaps, the dean’s 
celestial rice bed, and I, too, had been granted my wish, 
for not another faithful was in sight. For ten minutes, 
we didn’t say a word. Then the dean turned around. 
On his face was a look of almost holy joy. For a mo- 
ment, he said nothing, though his lips tried hard to form 
the words and then, as though giving a toast to the 
king, he whispered, “Der Tag.” 

We paddled joyfully down the lake and made camp 
in the lee of a heavily timbered point, from which we 
had a gorgeous view of the entire rice bed below us. 

The tent went up in a hurry. I busied myself with 
the firewood, while my partner went up the slope for 
some spruce boughs. He hadn’t been gone more than a 
minute, before I heard him call. “Come up here, and 
I'll show you something.” 

I could tell by the tone of his voice that something 
was up, so, dropping my ax, I bolted through the brush 
to where he stood. 

“Look,” he shouted, pointing excitedly toward the 
lake. “See what’s down below us.” 

I looked, and for a momer¢ could hardly believe my 
eyes. There, clustered around 
a small, timbered island, in 
the very center of the rice 
bed, were hundreds of black 
dots moving about leisurely, 


always changing position 
and sometimes disappearing 
altogether. 


For an hour we sat and 
watched them. Ducks were 


everywhere, flock after flock, 





An interrupted luncheon 
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I stood up to take a look around 
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feeding and quacking contentedly, unaware that this 
was their last day of peace. Occasionally, a flock would 
rise with a great beating of wings, wheel and circle, only 
to settle, with many noisy splashings, farther down the 
shore. 

That afternoon we spent making camp as comfortable 
as possible, oiled our guns, tied new strings to our de- 
coys, and talked strategy. When we could contain our- 
selves no longer, we climbed the rise to watch the feed- 
ing flock. It was an unforgettable afternoon, one of 
those rare occasions when a man knows, for once, that 
he’d rather be where he is than any place else in the 
world. 

As we sat before our camp fire that evening, however, 
a vague doubt assailed us. 

“What do you suppose is going to happen,” said the 
dean, “if this weather keeps up until tomorrow? I’ve 
been a little worried, and, unless I miss my guess, that 
whole flock will clear out for good with the first racket. 
This, isn’t duck weather, and you know it.” 

“At the same time,” I replied, “it isn’t likely that they’ll 
leave without giving us some shooting. Besides, there’s 
a bank of cloud in the north that might blow up some- 
thing.” 

In spite of my optimism, I, too, was worried. I had 
seen too many flocks get up on a clear, sunny day, and 
not come back. Then, too, the sun had set red and 
promising, and the sky above was bright with stars. 


HE dean rose to his feet, stretched, and yawned. 

“I’m too old at this game,” he said at length, “not 
to know that you’ve got to be miserable in order to 
shoot ducks. Well, I’m getting sleepy, think I'll roll in.” 

I sat up, as I usually do, to smoke a last pipe and 
watch the fire die down. I had been sitting so for per- 
haps an hour, thinking of other camp fires and other 
opening days, when some- 
thing hit my hand. For a 
moment, it startled me. No, 
it wasn’t a leaf. It shone 
and glittered in the firelight. 
I looked at it in wonder- 
ment. It was a drop of 
water. I waited expectantly, 
but not for long. Another 
struck near the first. It 
couldn’t possibly be raining. 





We both blazed at ’em 
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A short time ago the sky was clear. Perhaps that cloud 
in the north—. A big drop hissed into the coals. 1 
looked up then, half-fearfully, to an overcast sky, and 
to rain coming down with that slow, steady precision 
that means storm. 

I roused the dean with a whoop of delight, and to- 
gether we sat in the shelter of our open tent, watching 
the drops put out our fire. It was too completely 
perfect to be true, and we sat as thrilled as two kids 
getting their first glimpse of Santa Claus. A rice bed 
to ourselves, rain and storm, and tomorrow the opening 
day. Who wouldn’t be happy? 


‘THE fire died down to blackness, and only then did 
we roll in, but not to sleep. We were far too excited 
for that. The rhythmical dripping of the rain on the 
tent sounded for all the world like, “Ducks tomorrow, 
ducks, ducks, ducks, ducks, ducks tomorrow.” To the 
tune of that, we finally fell asleep. 

At 3:30 the weather was all that a duck hunting 
morning should be, dark, cold, and wet. A bright, cheer- 
ful fire and the smell of boiling coffee dispelled all 
thoughts of discomfort. It was still raining, a cold, 
steady drizzle coming out of 
the northeast. There would 
be misery enough for all to- 
day. 

A full hour before dawn, 
we slid the canoe into the 
water, and headed out in the 
blackness toward the little 


island. Going through the 
rice, we made such an un- 


earthly racket that it seemed 
as though every duck in the 
country would leave. Flocks 
rose ahead of us, and the 
deafening sound of their 
wings was everywhere. 

We set our decoys care- 
fully, picked our blinds close 
together, and began the 
nerve-racking wait for day- 


light. Cigarettes glowed 
dully in the darkness, and 
the acrid smell of tobacco 


mingled with the rich, dank 
odor of wet leaves that were 
down. 

For half an hour we saw 
nothing, then decoys came 
gradually into view—dark, 
uncertain blotches on _ the 
gray mist of the water. A 
lone mallard rose with a 
lusty quacking close by, and 
whistled swiftly over the 
island. Just as the east be- 
gan to brighten, silhouetting 
darkly the spruce tops of the 
far shore, a coyote tuned up 
beyond our camp in a wild, rollicking medley of barks 
and howls. A whistle of wings came from behind us. It was 
still too dark to see. The flock passed close overhead, and 
in an instant was gone. They settled noisily over in the 
rice. A pair of bluebills came in unexpectedly, and lit 
with a plop in the very center of our decoys. For a 
while they swam about sociably, and then began their 
feeding. The east was now barred with red underneath 
the rain cloud. The darkness was lifting rapidly. I 
looked at my watch, a minute and a half to go. 

I slipped the shell from the chamber of my gun. It 
slipped back with a click. The dean heard me and 
turned. His face was tense with excitement. Suddenly, 
he ducked, and I heard his whisper, “Here they come, 
don’t move.” 

A bunch of mallards had dropped over the horizon 
and were circling the lake. I called them. They 
began to swing our way. Then, as though by prear- 
rangement, flock after flock hove into view, until the 
air was alive with the whistling of many wings. Our 





Loitering out on the lake 


bunch was coming closer. They swung over once, just 
out of range, veered, and came straight for the blind, 
wings set, necks outstretched. 

“Pick one and take your time,” I whispered to myself. 
“Take your time.” They were now in range, close 
enough to see their eyes. I picked a big drake in the 
lead, coming straight at me, an impossible shot. At the 
report, he spiraled high into the air, only to crumple at 
my second load. He fell in a spout of water among 
the decoys. The dean had made a pretty shot, and | 
could see his bird flopping a hundred yards to the 
right. 

I hastily reloaded my gun. Another bunch was 
circling the island. For a moment they turned to leave, 
but, just as they topped the horizon, our call brought 
them round. They began to drift our way along the 
shore. 

To know that they were heading for our decoys 
alone, would swing and bank until we gave the word, 
was sweet satisfaction, to say the least. For once, no 
long range gun from down the shore would send them 
skyward. Now we could take our own good time. 

We were watching the flock intently, every dip and 
swerve they made, when a 
pair of teal, going 90 miles 
an hour, whizzed over our 
heads. Not a chance in the 
world. The mallards were 
now heading our way, had 
seen the decoys, and were 
coming down. One last, 
agonized quack on my caller, 
and I got set. Just at the 
limit of range, two set their 
wings and sailed for the de- 
coys. The others saw us, 
and climbed. Our guns 
cracked as one. The dean’s 
bird crumpled neatly. Mine 
faltered, and fell in a wide, 
air-beating circle, hovered 
for a moment. uncertainly 
over the rice, and dropped 
like a plummet. 

The dean was _ talking 
earnestly to himself, and | 
knew what had _ happened 
without his telling. He had 
missed a _ perfect  straight- 
away with his second barrel. 

We had no sooner reloaded 
than a _ group of three, 
startled by our last shooting, 
came over unannounced. 
They were upon us before 
we knew it. 

As we fired, they rose 
straight up, pounded the air 
a moment, in consternation, 
and kept on going. After 
flying around aimlessly, they 
lit in the rice, not 200 yards from us. 

“How about going after them?” I suggested. 

“Suits me,” answered the dean, as he threw the brush 
off the canoe and slid it into the water. We pulled 
straws for the bow, and he won. 


N° SOONER had we gotten into the open than a flock 
came over the island, headed directly for the decoys, 
saw us, and passed by, way out of range. We watched 
them ruefully and cursed our luck. 

“Tt never fails,” growled the dean. “One sure way 
to bring them in is to leave your blind.” 

We pushed our way through the rice as swiftly as the 
matted vegetation would let us. Big clumps of weed 
hung to our paddles and made such a racket that it 
didn’t seem possible to get anywhere in range. Never- 
theless, we drew closer. Still they didn’t flush. We 
were now almost there. 

“Grab your gun,” I cautioned. As he laid his paddle 
behind him, a bunch of blue- (Continued on page 55) 
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odiak Bear Hunt 


By Robert Frothingham 









“ian be THE sportsman who has yearned and dreamed 
(sei fn over that acknowledgedly “last word” in America’s 
Vere big game—a hunt for Alaska’s mighty monster, 
SL tei the Kodiak bear—I would say, with all due em- 
phasis, “Get busy.” For, if the ranchers on Kodiak Island 
or in any other portion of Alaska frequented by the big 
“brownie” ever manage to have their own way, Alaska’s 
greatest sporting asset will be exterminated with about the 
same degree of consideration that would be accorded a coyote. 

From the standpoint of sportsmanship, in the finest and 
most chivalrous sense of the word, 
| venture the opinion that it has 


= 


are no bears there. And again, no one ever heard of a 
ranch on the westerly side of the island, because there isn’t 
enough forage in that desolate region to support a drove of 
cattle. With these fundamental conditions known and under- 
stood, it wouldn’t be a very strange thing if an occasional 
bear found his way over the range and tackled a belated 
yearling or a sick steer. Now the Alaskan law permits a 
rancher to kill any bear found prowling in the vicinity of 
his ranch. In other words, when a rancher kills a “brownie,” 
no questions are asked as to the animal’s particular offense 

(if any) or whether he was within 

a half mile or 10 miles of the ranch. 





come to a pretty pass when an in- 
telligent story of Alaska’s greatest 
attraction can not be written with- 
out taking into consideration the 
pusillanimous rancher who is too 
cowardly to chance an issue with 
the big fellow, and spends most of 
his time, instead, bombarding the 
Secretary of the Interior with de- 
mands that he proclaim a perma- 
nently open season on the brown 
bear, and then send a company of 
U. S. sharpshooters to Alaska for 
the purpose of doing what he’s 
afraid to tackle himself. In the 
meantime he keeps the mails busy 
with letters of protest to the Alaska 
local papers, crying out against the 
allegedly outrageous barrier to a 
proper commercial development of 
Alaska that lies within the hide of 
that same brown bear, just as if 





“Slim” Crocker packing a hide to the boat 


You'll mark my use of the word 
when, in reference to the rancher’s 
supposed activities. As a matter of 
fact, the instances where a rancher 
is known to have killed a bear on 
Kodiak Island, or anywhere else, 
can be numbered on the fingers of 
one hand, with half the ‘fingers 
missing. In brief, “There ain’t no 
sich animal.” Ask a Kodiak rancher 
if he ever goes hunting for “brown- 
ies,” and he'll tell you that he 
“hasn’t lost any.” He’d rather go 
through a visitation of all plagues 
visited upon Pharaoh and his army 
than come to quarters with that 
real, honest-to-God gentleman of 
the Alaskan wilderness. Not he, for 
any such “sport” as that. He'd 
rather sit down and talk about it. 

The fact that the hunting parties 
brought into Alaska by the Alaska 





there was no other spot in a vast 
territory covering approximately 
600,000 square miles in which to 
establish a ranch except where 
“brownie” has made his habitat 
from time immemorial. For, mark 
you, there are but three general lo- 
calities in northern Alaska where 
this wonderful animal may be come 
upon: Kodiak Island, the Alaska 
Peninsula, and the western shore of 
Cook Inlet. And, when it is con- 
sidered that the greatest hue and 
cry is raised among the half-dozen 
ranchers who have settled on 
Kodiak Island, it behooves us to 
consider a few details concerning 
that comparatively limited area 
which has given the mightiest of 
the species his name: “Kodiak.” 
Kodiak Island is approximately 
100 miles long by 40 wide, extend- 
ing north and south. It lies due 
south of the Kenai Peninsula of which it was, in earlier 
times, a part. Lofty mountain ranges surround the two 
principal bays on the southwest coast, Uganik and Uyak, 
to which old “brownie” confines himself and where prac- 
tically all the brown bear hunting is done. The ranchers are 
located on the flat lands to the east of the mountains—vast 
stretches of open country into which the bear ventures but 
rarely. As is well known, he frequents the big, broken 
country on the mountain sides and the lofty snow fields 
above on account of the protection such places afford. No 
one ever heard of a hunting party seeking bears on the east 
side of Kodiak Island for the very simple reason that there 





Camped beside a mountain stream on Kodiak 


Guides, Inc., alone approximate a 
total income for the territory of 
$100,000 annually means nothing in 
his bright lexicon. All he wants is 
for Secretary Wilbur to send a few 
machine guns down into his par- 
ticular bailiwick with gunners to 
handle them, and wipe the brown 
bear off the face of the earth. 


NE rancher in that locality who 

has a bit of eastern capital tied 
up in his ranch has gone so far as 
to boast he’d “reach” Washington 
through New York. Asked how 
many cattle he had lost through at- 
tacking bears, however, he had to 
stop and think. In other words, 
your Alaskan rancher (and some 
who are not ranchers as well) is a 
definite product of his environment. 
He’s far off on the outer edge of 
wordly affairs, and he’s just got to 
have something to kick about and fuss over. No one be- 
grudges him his grouch, but that the purblind nitwit should 
endeavor to encompass the extermination of the noblest game 
animal on the western hemisphere as a by-product of his 
own cowardice and prejudice constitutes nothing less than 
a clarion call to every decent-minded sportsman in the whole 
world. It would be a ghastly joke if it were not so tragic 


in its possibilities, and suggests the well-known habit of 
that most primitive tribe of Indians left in all North Amer- 
ica, the Tara Humaras of Mexico, who chop down a lordly 
pine tree that has taken centuries of time to mature, in order 
to get the squirrel that has taken refuge in its branches. 
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Some of the editorials in 
Alaskan daily papers in sup- 
port of their frenzied and 
timorous correspondents 
who dream about bears night 
after night would shame 
“Mutt and Jeff” and “Krazy 
Kat”—a clear case of “me- 
diocrity weighing medioc- 
rity in the balance and in- 
competence applauding its 
brother.” And _ yet, these 
good folks simply throw 
their arms wide open 
to the visiting sportsman 
when he arrives on their 
shores, and load him down 
with courtesies and loving- 
kindness. It is true that 
there have been some tragic 
and harrowing maulings, 
purely accidental in charac- 
ter, in Alaska, when men 
have been permanently in- 
jured or killed by the brown 
bear. So far as my infor- 
mation goes, however, there 
was always a good reason 
for the fearsome event. 

As recently as last fall 
(1929) John Thayer, a Government forest ranger, while 
timber cruising on Admiralty Island, was torn to pieces 
by a brown bear which he had wounded at close quar- 
ters. The deplorable character of the encounter should not 
blind Alaskans to the fact that Thayer was carrying an old 
Newton .30-06 rifle, loaded with obsolete Government hard 
point ammunition, and a 150-grain bullet-—an arm about as 
adequate to killing a “brownie” as a pea shooter. 


CCORDING to the testimony of Fred Herring, Thayer’s 
partner, he (Herring) was between Thayer and the bear 
when they ran afoul of each other, and got away to safety. 
Thayer could have done as much but elected, instead, to 
take a shot at the bear who did not charge until wounded. 
Had Thayer held his fire with an inadequate weapon he 
doubtless would be alive today. And yet, all Alaska has 
simply gone daffy over this most lamentable tragedy and 
is demanding the extermination of the brown bear. Sad 
and mournful as the incident was, the fact remains that it 
was Thayer’s own fault. An experienced forest ranger, of 





Where successive generations of “‘brownies”’ “watch their step” 
year after year 





As one of Mr. Frothingham’s trophies lay when he rolled into 
the creek 


all men in Alaska, should 
have known better. And 
there is about as much jus- 
tice in condemning the bear 
for defending himself as 
there would be for condemn- 
ing a householder who shot 
and killed a burglar. 


[? SHOULD not require 

much emphasis to assert 
that a man who goes poorly 
armed in bear country 
courts trouble, unless he 
minds his own business and 
leaves the bear alone. If he 
does that, it’s practically a 
dead sure thing that the bear 
will not disturb him. And 
that applies to grizzly as 
well as brown bears. I have 
yet to hear bears of any 
kind advocated as nursery 
pets. The man who takes 
anything but trouble for 
granted, when hunting big 
game, simply fools himseli. 
The hunter who bats around 
the wilderness without 
watching his step is gen- 
erally a marked man. He is of the type of individual! 
who, having had one lesson in running a motor car, char- 
acterizes it as “a cinch,” as he climbs in the machine to 
“run the damn thing home” through traffic. We all 
know what is likely to happen. It’s the same in the 
wilderness. 

We all know what the fool sportsman faces when he fol- 
lows a wounded bear into the underbrush. We know the pos- 
sibilities of walking up and kicking a supposedly dead bear, 
without taking the trouble to put in one last bullet in order 
to make assurance doubly sure. And yet, there are hunters 
who do those very things year after year. One of the stand- 
ing jokes of big game hunting, with which we are all famil- 
iar, is the hunter who becomes separated from his rifle 
just about the time that a grizzly bear interposes himseli 
between it and the panic-stricken man. Every experience: 
man knows that anger follows quickly on the heels of fright, 
and that is as true of an animal as it is a human being. 
Every hunter with the sense of an infant would take mighty 
good care not to intentionally get between an old mother 
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Earl Olmstead and “Slim” Crocker in a typical bear trail lead- 
ing overadivide . 
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bear and a couple of cubs, even though they might be a 
couple of hundred yards distant. 

And yet how many of us go gaily along a bear trail in 
the wilderness with our eyes roving almost anywhere 
but in our immediate vicinity. And when the crash comes, 
we are full of damnation for the animal who has played 
true to form, and one more story is circulated about the 
raging, charging bear who chewed up an unarmed and de- 
fenseiess citizen in the woods. As was once remarked by the 
devoted Brann, who died with his boots on: “It’s enough 
to make heaven put on mourning and hell take a vacation,” 
to listen to the idiotic vaporings of a certain type of big 
game hunter who finds his greatest joy in setting forth his 
combination heroics and narrow escapes from charging bears 
who were simply doing their best to get out of the neighbor- 
hood as quickly as possible and away from the animal, man, 
whose odor they did not like. 


“THE well-known Charles F. Sheldon, now gone to his 

reward, tells a most dramatic story in his book on the 
Alaskan brown bear of being knocked head over heels by 
a “charging” bear which, as he ascertained immediately 
afterward, had come across his trail on the mountain side 
and, turning tail, was beating it out of the country for all 
she was worth, and he happened to be in the way as she 
came careering around a point which intervened between 
them. He knew he had been simply knocked down with 
nothing more than a shaking up. The bear never stoppek 
But she would have been a “raging, charging fiend bear” 
to most hunters when they came to retail the story to admir- 
ing and awe-struck listeners around the home plate. It is 
to laugh! 

Possibly some of my readers may recall the story of my 
unsuccessful Kodiak bear hunt down on the Alaska Peninsula 
in the spring of 1928, when my guide, at my suggestion, 
went down the mountain side in order to give a sleeping 
bear in the alders his wind, with the hope of rousing him. 
As it turned out, it was all right, but it was as clear a case 


O. O. Allen and his 10-foot brown bear killed on the Alaska Peninsula last spring. While Mr. Frothingham was hunting on 
Kodiak Island, Mr. Allen hunted in the Wrangel Bay region 








of what-not-to-do as could be imagined, and tor which I, 
myself, was wholly and entirely responsible. I was sitting 
on the mountain slope, silhouetted against the sky like a sore 
thumb, with not a bush, nor a rock, nor cover of any kind 
anywhere near me. There were about 200 yards of clear, 
uninterrupted turf between where I sat and the bunch of alders 
out of which we had routed the bear. I had knocked him 
down three times before he turned and came like a plummet 
in my direction, following a line about halfway between the 
alders and me, and leaping like a catapult. Despite the 
bear’s poor eyesight I was close enough for him to have 
had an absolutely clear view. In fact, I can not see how 
he could have possibly missed me. And yet he passed me 
with an empty rifle, like an arrow. A brief hundred yards 
beyond me, he came, full tilt, on the trail of my guide where 
he had descended the mountain, and stopped so quickly that 
he seemed to be skidding all over the place. Then he found 
his way back into the alders where I was absolutely sure 
he would give up the ghost. But not he. He just slipped out 
about a pailful of blood and, after half an hour’s rest, got 
up and slowly ambled through the alders down the mountain 
side and got away to lie down and die somewhere beyond my 
ken. I’ve often wondered why he didn’t come directly for 
me instead of passing me like an express train. The only 
real sense I showed was in not following him into the alders. 

Of course, if I’d been a crack shot, I’d have got him with 
one or two of my three bullets, each of which knocked him 
end for end, but that’s another story. The point of the 
story, of course, is the matter of a possible charge by a 
wounded bear under circumstances which would have ren- 
dered me a victim beyond all peradventure. No, I have yet 
to hear of the first real charge made by an unwounded 
bear. In my opinion most of them are products of an over- 
wrought imagination or just plain fabrications. 

Uyak Bay, on the southwestern coast of Kodiak Island, 
is as sweet a bit of salt water as a hunter ever cast eye 
upon. A iovely, isle-dotted vista, from a half to a full mile 
wide, running in a northwesterly (Continued on page 80) 











17Y BROTHER, 
Fay, and | 
planned a 
) fishing trip last 
summer in San Diego 
waters. When we were 
ready to turn our frail 
boat seaward, with only 
a small “put-put” for 
power, seasoned fisher- 
men gave us the horse 
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ack to Back 


By Lorin Hall 


to tie up to the fishing 
barge. Something hap 
pened that made this 
impossible, but I am get- 
ting ahead of my story. 

The lines were in the 
water at exactly 10:45 
o'clock. In one hour, we 
had caught fifty fish. 
These consisted of big 
mackerel (corn-fed), 


several jack smelt, three 
albacore weighing about 
15 pounds each, and 4 
dozen barracuda. 
Twice during the hour 
we had seen fins cutting the water at 


OUT ON THE PACIFIC IN A SMALL 
Boat PROPELLED BY AN OUT- 
BOARD MOTOR, THE AUTHOR AND 
His BROTHER LANDED Two FIsH 
WEIGHING OVER 400 POUNDS 


laugh. But we headed 
down the bay, taking no 
notice of the dozen or so 
men who make fishing a 
business. 
The little motor was as steady as 


a clock, and the boat sailed along 
like a swan. We were soon out on 
the open sea, with Point Fermin on 
our right, with its ragged shores 
and beautiful homes. Except for the 
trades, the day was perfect. The 
breeze was a little stiff, and the 
water near the point showed white- 
caps, though the boat behaved per- 
fectly. We took, as a watermark, 
Doc Gottersburg’s fishing barge, 
anchored over the fishing banks. 
Long before we arrived at the spot 
we intended to fish, we could see, 
in the clear water, smelt, mackerel, 
albacore, and barracuda. 

“Fine and dandy, so far,” shout- 
ed Fay as he took his turn steering. 
“Fishin? will be good, and I don’t 
mean maybe.” 

After a long run, we arrived at 
the spot we intended to fish. The 
water was deep and blue. We 
hadn’t any idea how deep; though 
our anchor rope was 80 feet long, 
we couldn’t reach bottom. However, 
the weight kept us steady with only 
a slight drift, and all the time we 
could see dark forms shoot up- 
ward and then down again, as the 
fish played tag under the boat. 

With a small net we managed to 
dip up a gallon of live sardines, 
which were placed in the bait 
bucket, so we had dandy bait to be- 
gin with. Possibly the sardine and 
anchovy are the best bait for gen- 
‘ral ocean fishing, though I have 
caught many varieties on small 
mackerel and smelt. 


’ 


WE WERE rigged up with deep 
sea outfits; not exactly light 
tackle, but 18-thread lines, wire lead- 
ers, and best grade of hooks. The 
rods were bamboo, wrapped from 
butt to tip and the reels held 1,000 
feet of line. We had a landing net 
and a gaff hook, rigged on a short 
wooden handle, to which were se- 
cured several feet of stout, corded 
rope. 

Fishermen might be interested in 
our supplies for an _ all-day-and- 
night vigil on the open sea in a 
of gasoline, oil treated; 2 quarts 


Upper — My 
fish was 
strung up 
for inspec- 
tion 


small boat: Ten gallons 
of hot chocolate in a 


thermos bottle; canteen of fresh water, half-gallon measure ; 
sandwiches of bread, butter, and cold meat; box of graham 


crackers; 10-foot square of canvas, 


in case of wet fog com- 


mon along Pacific shores; flash light and extra set of bat- 
teries; matches, in watertight container box; two sets of life- 
savers, in case the boat should founder; and our fishing out- 
fits. We planned for five meals, expecting to return on the 
following afternoon. If the weather should act up, we planned 








Lower—A 
nice yellow- 
tailfrom 
the San 
Diego fish- 
ing banks 


10-inch i 
strike. We were in dandy position, the motor at half-speed. 
Seven or eight big fellows were together, and they were 


With 


evidently seeking adventure. 


skipjack 


a short distance, which Fay declare: 
were big tuna. We were all excite- 
ment over the fact that big fish were 
playing about, until we saw a giant 
shark looking us over, plenty big 
enough to upset our boat with one 
side swipe of his body. Our fishing 
was spoiled for the time. There must 
have been a great school of sharks, 
though we saw but the one. How- 
ever, Fay had hooked a fish and was 
reeling in, when he was jarred by a 
terrific strike. The line slackened 
and, when reeled in, contained only 
the head of a 20-pound albacore. 

“The work of Mr. Shark,” he 
shouted. “Not content with the 
horde of fish out there, he strips 
my hook.” 

We pulled up the anchor, started 
the outboard, and sought other water. 
We were not hunting any 10 to 16- 
foot sharks. We anchored again 
about a mile farther out, where we 
could again see fish. This time we 
were favored with bonita from 10 
pounds up to 18, and we took a 
dozen just for the sport of it, turn- 
ing all but two loose. We could 
have easily filled the boat. 


Asout 4 o’clock we saw more 

tuna. Fay wanted to try them 
out. We had never before fished for 
this meteor of the sea alone. Twice 
before, we had gone after tuna in 
company with others on a large 
boat in Catalina waters. We did not 
catch one ourselves, but were pres- 
ent when other fishermen connect- 
ed, so we presumed we were eligible 
to try. 

“Just this one time,” pleaded Fay. 
“Tt would be rare sport to hook one 
of those babies.” 

“We'll try anything once,” I[ 
agreed, “but if you get fast we 
might be served with a joy ride 
away out to sea.” 

“We can always cut the line, you 
know.” And with this we started 
our motor and took after the fins 
that were showing a few dozen 
yards away. 
for bait, Fay trolled for a 


Before I really knew what 


had happened, one of the tuna shot out of the water with 


the bait and then bee-lined forward. 
encountered a rattlesnake unexpectedly. 


Probably you have 
If so, you can 


never forget that “buzz-z-z-z-z-z,” or the funny feeling 
that creeps up your spine at the sound, I felt the same way 


when Fay’s reel be 


n to smoke. 
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Neither of us realized the speed of a 
tuna, but we were soon face to face with 
reality. It seemed to me, guiding the little 
boat and trying to keep her steady, that 
suddenly we had been caught up by some 
unseen force and jerked ahead swiftly. 
All the line was out and the fish was tak- 
ing us out yonder at an incredible speed. 

“We've had enough, Fay,” I shouted, 
for the boat kept taking water, “and you 
better cut that line.” 

He seemed not to hear me. His eyes 
were glued out there where a streak of 
foam showed the path of our fish. He was 
braced in the prow of the boat, the pole butt 
between his legs, hanging on for dear life. 

“Cut the line, silly!” I shouted again 

s loud as I could holler. 

“Cut nothing!” he screamed over his 
shoulder. “Give her the gun!” 

I knew, of course, he meant for me to 
speed up as fast as the outboard would travel. We own a 
twin Elto, which I presume will send a 12-foot boat at the 
rate of about 10 miles per hour, but I’m here to tell you we 
were making much faster time than that. 

I gave her all the gas and tried to follow in the wake of 
this wild, leaping fish, though I knew all the while it was 
almost madness to do so. We were in grave danger every 
minute. The excitement was so keen, we failed to see or 
hear anything else, but we were brought to earth by the shrill 
scream of a siren, and there not far away was a U. S. 
destroyer coming in from sea maneuvers, bearing down upon 
us with the speed of the wind. 

“Cut that line, you dummy!” I shouted, as loud as I could. 

ON’T have to,” he called back. “They'll do 
it for me.” 

And they did! The nose of the destroyer came 
straight about 200 feet from us and severed the 
line, though, before it broke, Fay was nearly 
pulled into the sea. The ship had so suddenly 
appeared, we had no time to even hunt the bait 
knife to cut the line. 

And then, as we turned away, the waves from 

he speeding destroyer caught us broadside and 
filled the boat about one-fourth full of cold, 
sticky water. Think we didn’t bail water! We 
dur ne the live bait, and set to it like wild men, 
ind well we did. 

It took us a half hour to 
bail out all the water. At  Below—The motor 


C8 i we used f. and 
the finish we were soaked UOvewof the mackerel 
hrough and the _ breeze we caught 


seemed to change into ice. 
\Ve shivered, and our teeth 

iattered, but a good cup of 
hot chocolate did wonders. 
Thank heaven, our sand- 
wiches didn’t get wet. I sal- 
vaged them just as the wave 
struck us. After it was all 
over, we laughed about it, 
though we had a narrow es- 
cape. 

“They kidded us about the 
life-savers,” Fay said be- 
tween bites, “but we stood 
a good chance to try them 
out, eh?” 

“You bet your sweet life, 
I agreed. “Any time I go 
out from now on, I’ll make sure my set is handy.” 

We felt pretty good about being safe, but we had lost 
over 600 feet of first-class cuttyhunk line and a fish that 
we might have landed. 

The boys on board the destroyer, we knew from the ex- 
pressions on their faces, had expected to see us dumped 
into the sea. Long after they passed us, they waved 
and gesticulated their apparent joy at the way we bailed 

ater 

It was about 5 o’clock when we were anchored again. 


”? 
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Above—Here we have 234 
pounds of black sea bass. 
Fay landed this fish in 214 
hours, while I landed his 
brother, not shown in the 
Photo, which is being 
hoisted to the pier 


Right—Trolling in the en- 

trance to San Diego Bay on 

our way for the deep water 
fishing 





















These fishermen Jaughed us to scorn as we 

left for the ocean in a small boat. The follow- 

ing day they received us with open arms and 

insisted upon being photographed with some 
of our catch 


This time we had moved 2 


southward, but the Coronado 
on Coronado Island 
nearer than before. I should judge 
we were 3 miles offshore. The 
breeze had almost quit and the sea 
was much smoother than at any time 
during the day. “This will be O. K. 
for the night,” Fay said, as he lolled 
in the prow of the boat. “We can 
try for rock cod after a little. They 
live in deep water, and from the looks of things it’s a mile 
down yonder to the bottom.” 

And thus we spent the night, fishing intermittently. We 
pulled up several 5-pound rock cod, whose eyes popped out 
on nearing the surface. We went down 200 feet with the 
lines, almost. The water settled into quiet ripples, with only 
the ground swell to rock our craft. Ever so even and gentle 
it swayed like a cradle on the crest of the rise and fall of 
the swell. The hour of 2 a. m. brought fog, first in silvery 
sheets as the moon played upon it, (Continued on page 56) 
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ne xg harder to hit than quail. It is generally 
rhe conceded by shooters that ducks are un- 

fal accountably missed by a shooter who 
can kill quail as fast as they get off the ground. 
I knew a hunter who killed 102 quail one fall, 


a T IS hard to figure why wild fowl are 





and he could figure out only two misses he made 
in the open on quail in range. Yet this same 


shooter would miss a 40-yard cross shot at a duck 


that was right over the decoys. One occasion 
was flagrant. After a single bluebill sailed in 


easy range over the decoys, the duck went through 

two loads of shots, and, inside of a couple of hundred 
yards, turned back and sailed over the decoys again, to 
be missed again twice. 

The fact was that I was a good upland bird shot after 
a couple of years’ trying, and I spent the next twenty- 
five years trying to make a good wild fowl shot, with 
success that I often think was quite indifferent. So let 
us take a pencil and try to figure out why ducks are 
harder to hit than quail. 

A quail flushed in front of a dog will give you just 
five different kinds of shots. The quail will go at the 
same speed in all cases; he will go at practically the 
same distance from the ground. 

He gives you a straightaway shot, a right or left quar- 
ter, or a right or left cross shot. This makes five shots 
he can give you, except the very rare case where he 
gives an incoming shot. 

Now against these five different shots that 
give you, let us see what a duck can do. 

He can give you these five shots going away; he can 
give you, also, these same shots coming at you; so we 
will figure ten different shots, 10 feet from the ground. 
If they are 20 feet up, the angle is changed so that we 
get twenty in all. 

Every 10 feet up changes the angle and the shot, so 
that at 150 feet, the limit of ordinary range, it has been 
changed fifteen times, or fifteen times ten, which gives 
150 different shots. Nor is this all, for a duck does not 
go at the standard speed of a flushed quail. 


a quail can 


HAVE seen mallards come high over a barley field 

up in Manitoba, and almost stand still in the air and 
hover like kingfishers, as they looked over the field to 
see if they wanted to light on the ground there. 

Is not this shot different from the same mallard going 
fast down wind and making a mile a minute, or better? 
It is fair to say that a duck travels three speeds, slow, 
medium, and fast, depending on circumstances. 

For instance, you take a shot at a goose coming down 
wind and down slant—he is a very different target 
from a goose labor- 
ing upwind and 
climbing up instead 
of coming down 
slant. I believe he 
goes twice as fast 
in the first case. 

Did you ever 
shoot in a_ sink- 
box and notice 
how much easier 
ducks were to kill 
that came in 
against a brisk 
breeze? In a light 
wind a duck is a 
much harder tar- 
get, for he comes 
to a sinkbox fast 
and at any angle, 
whereas in a gale 
he comes in against 
the wind very slowly—a fact well worth remembering. 

Redheads or canvasbacks going over a pass in Dakota 
down wind are a much harder target than those coming 
over against the wind. 

The fact that the twenty-three kinds of ducks that 
come to Ohio do not all fly at the same gait probably 





Recovering a pair of pintails 


itting and 


REMINISCENCES IN WHICH A VETERAN 
DoEs SOME FIGURING 


Picking up a pair of bluebills 


would complicate 
the situation. For 
instance, you take 
a widgeon or bald- 
pate duck over de- 
coys—this kind of 
duck has one trick 
that baffles even 
the best duck shot 
in the world, done 
by changing 
abruptly the angle 
of a rise. You may 
possibly wonder 
just what this trick 
is, and can remem- 


ber a few uwunac- 
countable misses 
on widgeons in the 
past. 


So it is probably 
fair to estimate the 
three speeds used by ducks in the ordinary “run of 
mine” flying. So if the 150 different shots are multiplied 
by these three speeds, the results are 450 different shots 
against the five that a quail can give. Go over these fig- 
ures, and you will see that they explain why ducks are 
missed so frequently. The element of brush is taken 
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¥ 
Wnm. Barber Haynes 


A good kill of canvasbacks 


in none of this com- 
putation, for open 
shooting on each is 
a fair comparison, 
and brush to cut 
down the vision 
Operating on each 
would simply make 
it harder in either 
case, 

Understand, I 
am not knocking 
quail shooting. No- 
body liked any bet- 
ter than I to step 
up to a frozen, 
Statuesque setter 
Or pointer and 
know the thrill that 
the roar of a bevy 
of quail gives. 

Quail and grouse, jacksnipe and woodcock gave great 
sport, but compared with ducks they were easy to hit 
if they were in any fair range and cover. 

Looking back over some misses that were perfectly 
awful, I do not think I ever saw as bad a miss on black 
duck as I helped make within the last year. 


into consideration | 


issing Ducks 
B 





Wild bluebills just arrived in the decoys 


I say “helped make,” for there was a guide in 
on it, too. He shall be nameless, for I do not 
intend to tell on him—yet. 

It happened on a September day. About 9 
o’clock there is usually a little flight of ducks 
in our shooting ground. We were shooting in 
a marsh over a dozen decoys, set in a small pond 
hole. The day was getting warmed up, and it 
looked to us as though the ducks had stopped 
moving. Still we hung on, for we had a couple 
of black ducks, two teal, and a pintail, and the 
few chances we had handled in a workmanlike 
manner, 

“Mark! West,” breathed the guide, and headed our way 
was a noble flock of black ducks. I counted them as they 
swung out our way—ten, fourteen, sixteen in all. They 
saw the decoys and slowed up, coming right at us about 60 
feet high, then they slowed still more, and drifted straight 
at us. Oh, such a chance! 

We raised on them, and I covered a bird and pressed 
the trigger, and quickly swung on another, without 
looking to see, for I was certain of the result of the 
first shot. I didn’t get one the second shot, and my 
guide’s gun was going like a pack of firecrackers. 

Not a bird fell—not one out of that bunch of sixteen 
black ducks. How we could both miss such a nice 
chance I never could tell you. 

Now, over against this, I remember an occurrence that 
happened when we were shooting over decoys in the 
open lake not far from this marsh. We were shoot- 
ing from a boat blind in a clump of rushes, and our 
thirty decoys bobbed in the open water to the right and 
left of us. <A flock of black ducks came over us, a 
hundred yards high. One bird dropped from the wedge 
and made a lower circle over us, but above sensible 
range. We crouched low in the blind, and did not 
even try to watch him, for we knew he wanted to come, 
and was all eyes as he lowered, and good care we took 
that he would not see our faces turn in the low blind. 

Over us twice he went. It was trying—to stay low 
and still. The next turn he made should bring him low 
enough to reach as he fanned over. He was coming 
good, when suddenly, splash, splash, splash, came some- 
thing lighting among the decoys—something from an- 
other quarter that had become interested and finally 
involved—something we had not seen. 


Alt thoughts of the single black duck were gone now. 
Cautiously we peered out toward the decoys. We 
were just raising higher to see more clearly, when again 
a dozen splashes showed that more ducks were lighting 
in, and we lowered instinctively again until the splash- 

- ing stopped. Just as 


we were raising 
sag Be i P : 
~~ } 20° 3) 4RF P 
: again, saw an- 


other bunch coming 
in. They were pin- 
tails, and they also 
splashed into the 
water among the de- 
coys and the other 
live ducks. 

Now to my credit 
be it said that I 
never had any 
thoughts of taking 
this gilt-edged op- 
portunity of a water 
shot at a big bunch 
of wild fowl. I 
knew that there 
were fifty ducks on 
the water within 40 
yards of us, and I 
stood up in the blind and yelled, “Get out of there.” 

Wild confusion took place in that decoy set, as some black 
ducks and a flock of mallards and pintails sprang skyward. 

When my guide and I got through shooting, we had a 
pintail or mallard for every shot we fired. _He was shooting 
a pump gun, and I saw him make a (Continued on page 82) 
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ig (Game on the Roof 
of 


By 
James L. Clark 


WHAT HAS GONE 
BEFORE 

Mr. Clark’s opening chap- 
ter, in the September issue, 
was devoted to his prepara- 
tions for following the 
footsteps of Marco Polo 
over “the roof of the 
world” and on to the Thian 
Shan—together with a 
graphic picture of the al- 
most impassable territory. 
In this issue he tells of the 
dificulty of hunting the 
alert ibex and poli in a ¥ Beg ae i 
country devoid of cover. 


Part II. Ipex anp Ovis Pott 


is not likely to be the most 
fascinating hunting story in 
the world. The beasts them- 
selves are not dangerous. The only 
dangers that might arise in hunting 
them are those that might result from 
a misstep along the edge of a rocky 
crag or from being lost in a snow- 
storm. As for the rest of it, it was 
merely a case of watch, wait, and fol- 
low. The task of poli. hunting was 
very similar to the task of hunting 
bighorn sheep in the Rocky Mountains, 
with the additional difficulties that the 
great elevation added. One’s shortness 
of breath was an ever-present handi- 
cap. The utter absence of trees and 
bushes was another, for it made stalk- 
ing doubly difficult. And the animals 
were the very personification of clever- 
ness. 

One cold morning, Jonkhul, my Kir- 
ghiz guide, and I arose while it was 
still dark, and began our climb to a 
ridge overlooking a spot where a 
promising herd of poli had been seen 
the night before. We struggled up the rocky slope in dark- 
ness, stumbling, risking our necks, and panting until we 
reached the crest. There we found some sheltering rocks 
as the first gray signs of dawn appeared in the east, and 
with our telescope resting on the rocks we sat down to wait 
until the light should make it possible for us to locate the 
animals we were after. Slowly the cold, early morning light 
broke over that extraordinary country, lighting up the sea 
of peaks and throwing the valleys into heavy shadow. Then, 
gtadually, the light crept down the slopes, and we located 
the herd for which we were looking as they casually made 
their way up the slope to a point on the crest half a mile 
or so from us. It took them two or three hours to get there, 
for they were undisturbed and they were contentedly feeding 
on the sparse and tiny tufts of grass to be found among the 
rocks. It was only when the sun was well up that we dared 
risk a move, for only then had they reached a point that 
made it possible for us to stalk them. 





7 


HEY had done what is not uncommon for them. So far 
as I could see, three of them had posted themselves as 
sentinels. One looked each way from the crest of the ridge. 
One stood on a rock from which he had a clear sight of 


The author and a fine poli ram 


Mr. Clark, on his yak, and native guides 
climbing a high peak in the Pamirs 


Asia 


everything that lay in the 
direction away from us. 
The others, so far as | 
could tell, lay down to 
rest. Our luck was with 
us —so I thought — for 
apparently they had post- 
ed no sentinel to watch 
the section of the crest 
on which we were hidden. 
Carefully we crept for- 
ward, keeping well hid- 
den behind a row of 
rocks that lay conven- 
iently along the route we 
wished to take. For an 
hour we made our way along, care- 
ful not to make a sound, careful 
to test the wind from time to time to 
sige ty PP see that it was not carrying our scent 
to the watchful creatures. And at last 
we had come to within 150 yards of 
them. It was time for us to raise our 
heads and see if we could not get one. 
I crept up a sloping rock and care- 
fully raised my head. There they stood, 
just as they had been standing when 
we had begun our stalk. One stared 
straight out over the valley to the east. 
Another stood boldly outlined, 150 
yards away, staring into the valley to 
the west. The third was standing on 
his rock, staring directly away from 
us. I drew myself up a little farther 
and started to raise my gun, when my 
heart jumped into my throat, for there, 
not 75 yards from me, was a handsome 
sentinel that I had not seen before. 
He was partly hidden by a huge rock, 
and now I found myself staring di- 
rectly into his keen eyes. I tried to 
get my gun up in time, for he was a 
beautiful animal, with a perfect pair 
of horns that must have been as large 
as any we saw, but I was too slow. What signal he gave 
I can not tell, but there was sudden movement on the part 
of sentinels and grazers alike, and as I let go a hopeless shot 
they all disappeared at a furious gallop, diagonally down the 
slope away from us. Rocks rattled and slithered down the 
slope, and, when I had risen to my feet and gained an eleva- 
tion from which I could see them again, they were half a 
mile away, still running furiously. Nor did they stop until 
they had put a good 2 miles behind them, and were halfway 
up the slope on the opposite side of the valley. 





be ow 






O GET near that herd again that day I knew was hope- 
less, so I turned my attention to another bunch _ that 
Jonkhul had picked up in the distance. We made a fairly 
rapid advance, which brought us to within a quarter of a 


_mile of where they had been, and then peered over a ridge in 


order to see what had become of them. They had been in a 
depression, but now I saw them moving up a slope the better 
part of a mile away. Somehow they had gotten our wind, 
[ supposed, or had suspected our presence, and were mov- 
ing away. It seemed to me that to continue the stalk was 
hopeless, so we decided to make our way back to camp. The 
easiest way was through the depression in which the herd 
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nad been, so we headed for it. An intervening ridge hid the 
bottom of the depression from us, and we could not see into 
it until we were at its very edge. We blundered carelessly 
head, and looked down the slope, expecting to see nothing 
at all, but, to our amazement, there was the band that we had 
so patiently been stalking. It had not moved. We had, 
instead, seen another band that we had not located before, 
and had taken it for granted that the creatures had made 
their escape. We weren’t a hundred yards away, but, in the 
excitement that followed, all I could do was to let go four or 
five shots, which splattered harmlessly on the rocks behind 
the rapidly retreating sheep, while they made the best of 
their way out of the depression, and up a rocky slope at 
such speed that it was hopeless to attempt to follow. 


UCH experiences as these were commonplace. More often, 
however, the sheep we tried for made their escape 
while we were much farther away, and the cleverness with 
which they would feed slowly up a slope while we watched 
them from some opposite ridge, only to move rapidly down 
the farther side of their mountain once they had passed from 
sight, was something that gave us a great deal of unproduc- 
tive labor in following 
them. At such times we al- 
most invariably found them 
ona still more distant slope 
by the time we had puffed 
and panted our way down 
a hillside and up to the top 
of the slope on which they 
had been feeding. 
Occasionally we outwit- 
ted them, and we did man- 
age to collect an excellent 
series, but ordinarily they 
were very hard indeed to 
approach. One morning we 
saw, from camp, a fine 
band feeding on a ridge 
that thrust itself out at the 
intersection of two valleys. 
It was impossible for us to 
approach them without re- 
maining in the open for 
half or three-quarters of a 
mile at least, and we 
thought that we could not 
make such a stalk. While 
Morden and I were talking 
the matter over, we noticed 
that a herd of domestic 
yaks was feeding in the 
valley between us and the 
poli we wanted, and finally 
we determined to take our : 
own yaks, and walk beside them, keeping the animals be- 
tween ourselves and the sheep, until we could come among the 
scattered yaks in the valley. The yaks, fortunately, were slow- 
ly feeding in the general direction of the poli, and it seemed 
to us that, with care and patience, we might be able to pass 
up the valley to a point where we might begin our actual stalk 
from behind a ridge of rocks that lay beyond the sheep. 
Very carefully we began the attempt. The sheep paid 
little enough attention to the yaks ahead of us, and we man- 
aged, ultimately, to get among the animals, and then to go 
along with them as they advanced up the valley. After a 
couple of hours of patient maneuvering we were able to 
reach the point at which we dared leave the yaks, but, dur- 
ing almost all that time, we were in plain sight of the poli, 
none of which seemed to see us at all. Occasionally one 
of them would raise his head and stare in our direction, but 
they seemed unable to pick us out from among the yaks, 
which only partly obscured us. When we finally were able 
to leave our slow-witted friends, we managed to creep up 
behind the ledge of rocks to within short range. I peered 
over with my glasses, trying to pick which sheep I wanted, 
and had chosen one, when one of our Kirghiz guides care- 
lessly moved his head, as he, too, peered over. Instantly 
the herd was in flight. Both Morden and I let go with two 
or three shots, only to miss, and our three hours of work 
and our successful stalk were thrown away, while a specimen 





Among the high peaks on Mintaka Pass, the dividing line between 
Central Asia and Northern India 
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that would have helped enormously went galloping over a 
rock slide and disappeared on the farther side of the ridge. 

After we had spent a month in the Pamirs, and had col- 
lected a series that would serve the purposes of the Museum 
to excellent advantage, we began to make our plans for 
continuing on our way. We could not resist the temptation 
of one last hunt, however, especially as we wanted another 
female. The result was that Morden and I separated, and 
with Jonkhul I went over a ridge that rose above our camp. 
Having reached its crest we made out a band of poli on the 
next ridge, well over a mile away, and we began a stalk 
that took us an hour or more and finally brought us to 
a point beyond which we dared not go. So far we had 
not been detected, but there was no way at all for us to ad- 
vance another 10 feet without appearing in plain sight. We 
were checkmated, as we had been often enough during the 
preceding weeks, and so we lay there, behind a ridge of 
rocks, wondering what we might do next. 

As we were wondering, we caught sight of another band 
of sheep on the point of the ridge from which we had come. 
They were about 2 miles away, and it was not until we 
had studied them for over an hour with binoculars and with 
our telescope that I de- 
cided that at least one of 
them had a very excep- 
tional pair of horns. We 
had come for females, of 
course, but we were unable 
to approach the only band 
of females we had seen, 
and there, across the val- 
ley, was a big male that 
appeared to be at least as 
large and fine a specimen 
as any we had so far ob- 
tained. It did not take me 
long to decide that I was 
going after him, although 
I realized that the stalk 
would be a long one, and 
it might not be successful. 

We started, however, 
and made our way along 
under cover of the rocks 
as far as we could, and 
then, having reached the 
valley, we were forced to 
cross it in plain sight of 
our quarry. Under the cir- 
cumstances there was only 
one thing to do. To make 
our way in the direction of 
the sheep would be futile, 
for once they saw us com- 
ing they would scurry out 
of sight, and be lost to us for good. But if we should make 
our way across the valley in such a direction as to appear to 
be traveling away from the sheep, the chances were that 
they would not be frightened into running away, although 
they might take to feeding off in the opposite direction. 


FrROM where we left the shelter of the rocks, the sheep 

were diagonally across and down the valley, so we made 
our way diagonally across and up the valley, as if poli were 
the farthest things from our minds. For nearly half a mile 
we were in sight, but the sheep did not run; then, having 
found cover again, we began a stalk that needed to be hur- 
ried, for the crafty creatures might move away immediately 
we dropped from sight. We crept among the rocks, running 
across depressions, creeping up to ledges, sliding on our 
bellies now and then, crawling on hands and knees—making 
our way as rapidly as we could without showing ourselves. 

For an hour we advanced, and finally approached the crest 
of a ridge beyond which we expected the poli to be. Care- 
fully we crept up until we could peer over. Slowly and 
cautiously we raised our heads, and found that the sheep, as 
we thought they might, were feeding slowly away. Already 
they had moved for some distance, and were approaching an- 
other ridge. We waited patiently for them to cross it, and, 
when they had passed from sight, we hurried forward once 
again. We crept carefully up to the crest that they had passed. 
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We raised our heads—and there, hardly a hundred yards 
away, stood the big fellow whose horns I had examined 
through the telescope at a distance of 2 miles. I raised my 
gun carefully and fired. That he was hit was obvious, for he 
staggered, but away over a wide rock slide he went, with the 
others, as if nothing whatever were wrong. My heart sank 
within me, for the way he ran suggested that he could go on 
forever. Off across the rocks the whole band sped, with my 
big fellow bounding gracefully with them. I paused and raised 
my glasses, and realized, then, that the one I had hit was 
dropping very slowly behind the others. At that I decided 
to wait. If we should chase him, his nervous energy might 
make it possible for him to keep up that pace for miles. 
If we should let him alone, he probably would stop for rest, 
and, once having stopped, he would probably remain where 
he was until he was disturbed again. In that time his wound 
would tell and I could get him. 


FOR half an hour we waited, and then took up the trail 
again. We saw him leap to his feet and bound away 
over a crest, and I decided that we had not waited 
long enough. We kept on his trail, however, and, 
once we had reached the crest that he had crossed, 
we saw him lying 300 feet down its farther side, 
crumpled on the rocks where he had fallen. That 
he was a wonderful specimen was immediately ob- 
vious. As a matter of fact, 
that last male I shot, and 
one other that Morden had 
secured, were the two best 
specimens we managed to 
obtain. 

Ovis poli are about the 
same size as are the big- 
horn sheep of North 
America, but poli carry 
horns that are much larger 
than are those of any 
other sheep in the world. 
They grow in a beautiful 
open spiral, and the points 
flare out to the sides in a 
wonderfully graceful 
curve. The largest horns 
we obtained measured 57% 
inches along the outside of 
the spiral, and Morden and 
I each obtained a specimen 
of about the same size. We 
found many bleaching poli 
skulls lying about the Pa- 
mirs, and on one such skull 
was a pair of horns meas- 
uring slightly over 60 
inches, though we feel certain that not one of the live ani- 
mals we saw carried any such pair as that. The largest pair 
ever recorded were also a “pick up”; they measured 75 
inches. The fact that among the hundreds of animals we saw 
there was not a single pair of horns that approached such 
a length tells plainly how extraordinary such a measure- 
nent 1s. 


T IS surprising how light and brittle are the bones of 

these sheep. One would imagine that an animal with horns 
so large would itself be far more sturdy. The heaviest one 
we weighed tipped the scale at 234 pounds, though, of course, 
he was shot in the spring when he had not an ounce of fat on 
him. Not only are their bones light, but also their necks are 
slender and not at all muscular, and the horns, though large, 
are much lighter than they appear, which might account for 
the lack of extreme muscular development. 

Ibex, which we hunted in the Thian Shan, are as inter- 
esting as poli, and are, to my mind, harder to hunt. They 
are goats, while the poli are sheep; but such goats as the 
Thian Shan ibex are not to be compared with any other 
animals of the same family. They live in a country which is 
much more precipitous than are the Pamirs, and the eleva- 
tion of the peaks about which they delight to roam is quite 
great enough to make hunting difficult. Furthermore, the 
district in which we hunted them is built on such an enor- 
mous scale that it is an all-day task to descend from one 





Hassan Bat, our Kashmiri guide, and a fine ibex 


‘utes, is beyond me. 


ridge, cross a valley, and ascend to the crest of the moun 
tain on the farther side. ~ 

It was our purpose to rise before daylight, and try tv 
reach the elevations early enough to find some point of van- 
tage from which we could see the ibex as they climbed up- 
ward during the morning hours. The theory was quite all 
right. In practice it seemed seldom to work. It has been 
said that ibex are less keen than poli, but I was able to 
see little difference between the two in that regard, and the 
ability of the ibex to climb among crags and precipices where 
there is no foothold for a man often makes it quite im- 
possible to follow them. 


"THE principal difficulty to be overcome in hunting ibex is 
their habit of placing sentries. How it is that these goats 
manage always to place themselves in such perfect strategic 
positions I can not guess. On one occasion we spent several 
hours stalking a band of thirty or forty, only to find, when 
we poked our heads up behind the ridge that shielded us, 
that a wary old female was standing on a rocky knoll directly 
between the band and us. She had deliberately left the band, 
had made her way for a hundred yards or so until she was 
able to climb that point of rocks, and, when we carefully 
lifted our heads from behind our ridge, there she was, star- 
ing directly at us, and so perfectly placed as absolutely to 
preclude our approaching more closely to the band. She could 
see in every direction from 
her post. No general could 
possibly have chosen a 
more perfect position, and 
she utterly ruined a whole 
day’s hunt, for, the mo- 
ment we saw her, she saw 
us. She raised her head 
and stared for an instant, 
and then snorted and 
bounded away. Instantly 
the whole band was in mo- 
tion, and thirty seconds 
later they were all gone, 
while we, after hours of 
hard climbing, did not get 
a single shot. 

How it is that they are 
able to detect danger so 
surely, when marmots, to 
which they pay almost no 
attention whatever, are 
running about almost 
anywhere, are sitting up 
and giving vent to their 
shrill whistles, and are 
scurrying into sight and 
out again every few min- 
How is it that an ibex sentinel, who 
could not have heard us, and who stood very little chance 
indeed of getting our wind when the wind was blowing from 
her to us, could be staring directly into our eyes the moment 
we slowly raised the tops of our heads above an intervening 
rock? How is it that, under those circumstances, such a 
sentinel will invariably give his snort of alarm, when he 
must have seen a score of marmots appearing over rocks 
without showing any interest, much less any signs of fear? 
And how is it that they can so surely detect a man’s head 
among the rocks 200 yards away, when we had to be using 
our field glasses constantly in order to pick them out? 

Once or twice, it is true, we were able to get close to 
them, but that was only because they seldom looked for 
danger from above. That, as I have said, is a common weak- 
ness of most mountain animals. Sheep and goats in most 
portions of the world tend to watch the slopes below them 
with the utmost care, but they are likely to think very little 
of danger from above, even when, sometimes, it is in plain 
sight. 

From a valley, one morning, while I was hunting with a 
couple of native guides, we made out a band of ibex among 
the rocks far above us. The stalk we began was a very 
strenuous one, that led us around the foot of the mountain, 
and up for 2,000 feet over loose rock slides, over steep 
ledges, along precipitous cliffs, until, after two hours, we 
found ourselves at the very (Continued on page 85) 
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he Amateur Duck 


Saver 


By Jack Naismith 


OWN in my 
blind I 
crouched, 
watching two 
ducks winging their 
way over the water, 
straight above me. 
\Vith necks outstretched 
ind wings beating 
rhythmically, they 
passed, perhaps 40 yards 
trom where I squatted 
in the marsh. I stood up 
and quickly fired twice 

at the leading duck. 

The first shot was a clean miss, but it seemed to me 
that the second hit. I strained my eyes in the dim light 
of morning at. the two ducks. Directly over the dike at 
the lower end, the lead duck seemed to falter and go down, 
wounded. 

To me, as to most duck hunters, there is no part of the 
sport that is more distasteful than the wounding and losing 
of a bird. I have spent hours looking for a duck that I 
have wounded. Seldom have I been rewarded. 

On this particular November morning, I decided to have 
a try for the one that had just dropped beyond the dike. 
The spot was full of rushes and cat-tails. It would be like 
hunting for a needle in a haystack, hunting for that “crip,” 
without a dog. 

3ut I started, clambering down the far side. A man 
surprised me, outlined against the eastern sky. 

Nearing him, I greeted the man. He was a middle- 
aged, pleasant-looking fellow, 
with all the earmarks of a vet- 
eran hunter. There was no 
gun in sight, however. 

“Morning! Didn’t hear you 





shooting this morning. Flight 
not so good?” I asked. 
O. K. 


“ND: THE flight’s 

*‘% Got my quota for this 
trip last night. Filled the or- 
ders for my wife and a couple 
of neighbors. This morning I 
am just indulging in a little 
hobby of mine.” 

“Yes?” I inquired, my cu- 
riosity aroused. 

At that moment _ there 
emerged from the cat-tails a 
springer spaniel, holding firmly 
in his mouth a struggling duck. 

I was forgotten, his interest centering on the spaniel. 

“Here, old fellow. Atta boy.” 

He took the bird from the dog’s mouth. Feathers flew 
as the captured wild thing struggled to free itself. It 
quacked angrily, fought futilely. 

The man, whose name I later learned was C. M. Bu- 
chanan, held the bird firmly, talking gently until it quieted 
somewhat in his hand, only to redouble its struggle a 
minute later. 

He examined it closely. 

“Winged. Not so bad.” 

He started up the dike. 

“Want to come along?” he asked me. 

[ assented, and trudged along behind him on the frozen 
shore of the lake. 


Unable to approach the ducks that persist in their wild habits, it 
was necessary to take this picture of them and the water hole in the slats. 
which they keep house, despite the freezing temperature, by means five 
of a string nearly 80 yards long attached to the kodak 





Flint’s Whimsey, ‘‘head man’’ of Mrs. Buchanan’s 
springer spaniel kennels 


“Here we are,” he 
said, finally. 

He knelt over a 
wooden crate, pried off 
a board on the top, and 

thrust the still vigor- 
ously objecting bird 
into the box. 

There was a scurry- 
ing of response from 
the crate. 

[ peered in between 
There were 
other birds, two 
canvasbacks, two wid- 
geons, and one gadwall to welcome the newcomer. 

“Well, I’m a son of a gun,” I ejaculated. ‘I am curious.” 
. “I'll tell you about it, if you’re interested,” he said. “In 
iact, I talk about it a great deal. Quite a hobby of mine.” 

We walked along in the chilly morning, the springer, 
named Flint’s Whimsey, following. We took turns carry- 
ing the box until we reached his car, parked by the roadside. 

“Did you drive out?” Buchanan asked me. 

“No, I came out on the bus from Denver, last night. 
I’m staying over at a farmhouse yonder. Won’t you come 
over and see if Mrs. Moriarity hasn’t a hot breakfast ready 
by this time?” 

“Fine. I'll do that.” 

Thus it was that we entered the Moriarity kitchen and 
warmed ourselves over her shiny kitchen range, while hot 
cakes and ham and eggs and steaming coffee were pre- 
pared to satisfy our appetites. 

“What I want to know is 
this,’ I began, when we sat 
at the kitchen table. “What 
do you do with these birds?” 

He laughed. 

“T take them home. We 
have a 5-acre lake out back 
of our home near Lakewood. 
I'll take these ducks and clip 
the wing where the bone is 
broken. This, of course, will 
mean that their flying days 
are over, and that they'll have 
a permanent home with us, 
instead of starving during the 
winter in these marshes. 

“Those mortally wounded I 
kill at once, putting them out 
of their misery. I don’t fool 
with internal injuries. Just 
those winged are worth saving.” 
[ interrupted him to gain information. 

“What percentage are worth rescuing? How many will 
live after you have turned them out on your lake?” 





‘¢— ONLY bring in about 10 per cent of those my dog 

retrieves,’ he said. “And only about 10 per cent of 
this bunch live after I get them home. You can realize 
from that the terrific waste of birds that are crippled and 
not retrieved by the hunter. Of course we feed the birds 
—corn and grain, the same as any fowl.” 

“How much does it cost?” I asked. 

“That’s immaterial. About $5 a month, I should say, 
from October to May, depending on the severity of the 
winter. More, if you count the wild rice, sago, and wild 
celery that I have planted (Continued on page 84) 
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Mutt’s last bag 


INCE the day I was old enough to prop my first 
gun, an old, single-barreled affair, on a fence 
and shoot a hawk out of an apple tree, it has 
been my privilege to own guns and dogs. There 
have been many changes in this great world of affairs 
since I owned my first gun and dog. <A quarter of a 
century will bring many changes. The Lees and the 
Smiths that we knew back in the days of protracted 
meetings and square dances have been relegated to the 
scrap heap or removed to parts unknown, and in their 
places we have the Leighs and the Smythes, who get 
their sermons over radio, and jazz to the moan of saxo- 
phones. Even the guns have jazzed up a bit, the barrels 
are bobbed, and the bores reduced; the old 10 gauges 
have long since made their demise, and the 12s are giv- 
ing way to the 16s and 20s; there are even some 28s and 
410s stepping out in public. 

I merely relate these changes as a matter of record. 
I have no quarrel with them. I, myself, have switched 
to the 16 for birds, and flirt occasionally with the .410. 
I am heartily in favor of keeping abreast of the times, 
and have, with two exceptions—one is I haven’t played 
the stock market; the other, I have stuck to the same 
breed of bird dogs that I started out with a quarter of 
a century ago. Alas, I must now become modern in 
that, which, after all, is the story. 

It was the last week of open season for quail. The 
complaint had been general, -“There’re just no quail.” 
Even the old-timers who had marked coveys over a 
number of years admitted that the birds were getting 
scarce. 

As my quail hunting had been limited to two or three 
hours on afternoons on which ] would play hooky from 
my typewriter, I wasn’t in a position to say yea or nay 
to their arguments. At the same time I was buying 
groceries for four bird dogs. Then on the first day of 
the last week of the open season, Doc came along and 
talked me into taking a day off without much trouble. 

I wasn’t long slipping 
into my shooting clothes 
and getting out the little 
16 gauge. The dogs were 
delighted: Prince Blue 
Boy, Cuthrell’s Sport, 
Crimson Jeff, three mod- 
erns that I had added to 
my kennel, and last, but 
not least, the old-timer, 
just plain “Mutt,” a 
black and white Llewel- 
lyn whose ancestors I[ 
had shot over for a quar- 
ter of a century. They 
literally fell over each 








Mutt backing—birds are there 


other, getting into the car. Mutt, poor fellow, was last 
in. A period of ten years takes the youth out of most 
dogs. Doc climbed in on the front seat with me, and 
we were off. 

It was an ideal day for quail hunting, just enough 
tang to the air to make one feel fit. I had made up my 
mind to go over my old hunting ground. Most quail 
hunters will agree that coveys may be found in about 
the same location, year after year, unless civilization has 
encroached on their haunts. I had in mind _ several 
places I expected to find birds. We were not long in 
arriving at the place that we were to leave the car. It 
was on the edge of a 200-acre woodland, surrounded by 
broom sage and pea fields, intersected by runaway hedge- 
rows, overgrown with reeds and briers—perfect cover 
for quail. 

The dogs piled out of the car and the three which 
I shall term as being college bred—Blue Boy, Sport, and 
Jeff—went tearing off like the wind. Mutt, the plodder, 
took his time, working carefully as he went. We had 
walked about 300 yards down a path running along the 
woodland edge when Jeff, my Irish setter, started mak- 
ing game. Sport and Blue Boy came up and struck the 
trail and were working beautifully when suddenly Jeff 
froze on point. Sport and Blue Boy both made a back 
stand. “Come on up, Doc, birds are there,” I called. 


HEN we were within about 20 yards of the dogs, a 
bird flushed within 6 feet of Jeff’s nose. The dogs broke 
point and went tearing off across the field. 

“Just a single. Some one is ahead of us, or the hawks 
have been into them,” said Doc. 

Mutt, working off to one side of us, threw his nose 
into the wind and swung over to where the other three 
dogs had been on point. He started creeping. 

“They’re gone, old fellow. Just as well hunt another 
covey,” said Doc. 

But Mutt went on ahead about 20 yards, and came 
to point. “The old boy is 
getting too old to hunt 
birds now. He’s too darned 
careful. He ought to 
know that the birds have 
gone,” spoke Doc. 

We went right on up, 
and Mutt held the point. 

“Birds are in there, 
Doc,” I called. 

“No, those dogs went 
all over that cover,” he 
replied. 

“Go on, Mutt, the 
birds have flown,” I or- 
dered, but Mutt was im- 
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I had hunted that dog too long not to know 


mobile. 
something about him, so I insisted that birds were there, 
and told Doc to walk in and flush them. 


“All right. I'll see if a bird’s in there,” he said, and 
stepped over into a little patch of briers and kicked a 
couple of times. When he kicked, Mutt moved up a 
few feet, and pointed again. “I told you there were no 
birds in here,” sang Doc, and started walking back to- 
ward me. 

“Brrrrrrrr’—and out popped a couple of quail. I man- 
aged to drop one of them, but Doc was too surprised 
to get into action and didn’t get a shot. 

“Well, I’ll be darned,” he said, as Mutt went over and 
found my bird. 

The other dogs, hearing me shoot, came bounding 
back to us to see what it was all about. 

“Those birds are running. There’re more than three 
birds around here. There should 
be a dozen or fifteen birds in that 
covey,” I remarked, and called the 
dogs in and made them hunt close. : 

Over on the woodland side there 
was a cover of short grass, com- ar 
monly called tickle grass. Heavy Ay \ 
winds had flattened it into a mat. Be 
One could hardly drag his feet an a 
through it. Finally, Jeff worked 
in out of the field and crossed the 
path, nose to the ground, Blue 
Soy close on his heels. As Sport 
was an extraordinary trailer, I 
called him in from the field, and 
sent him in on the woodland side, 
thinking that if the birds had fed 
in the field and run back in he 
could pick them up. Mutt was 
taking his time, working down a 
tap ditch about 50 yards ahead of 
us. I didn’t call him in, for I 
knew that, if he found them, he 
would hold the point until we got 
to him, if that wasn’t until late in 
the afternoon. As Sport was a bit 
nervous at times and 
would flush the 
birds if you didn’t 
get up within a few 
minutes, I decided 
that we’d better keep 
on his heels. Sud- 
denly he stopped. He 
was on point, but I 
noticed that his tail 
was moving. 

“That’s a 
Doc,” I said. 

Then Jeff came up 
and made a_ point 
about 10 yards from 
where Sport was 
pointing. Blue Boy 
wasn’t in sight. 

“Birds are there, 
but they are run- 
ning,” I called to 
Doc, who was sev- 
eral yards away, 
looking for Blue Boy. [{ had no more than called to him 
when a bird flushed and swung right over Doc. “Bang” 
went his little 20, and the bird dropped. Both of the dogs 
were still on point. The bird that got up was evidently 
running. 

“Mark, Doc. 


Circle — The 
dogs wonder 
why the birds 
et away— 
utt in fore- 
ground 


rabbit, 


I’m going to kick this bird out.” 


WALKED in ahead of Sport, and “Brrrrrrrrrr” went 
about fifteen birds. They had strung out in the tickle 
grass, and Sport. was pointing on one end of the string 
and Jeff on the other. When they flushed, Blue Boy 
jumped up, right ahead of us. He had evidently been 


going like the wind, and when he ran across them he 
Doc got a 


dropped to point and was afraid to move. 
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pair, and I managed to get a single when the covey g 
up. 

“Old Mutt missed that party,” grinned Doc. 
too slow for these young dogs.” 


) 


“He's 


S IT was too thick in the woods for us to mark them 

down, and it would have been poor shooting even 

if we could have, I suggested that we go back in the 

field and try for another covey. When we got back 

in the field I began to look around for Mutt, and found 
him on point at the end of a cut of peas. 

“That’s where those birds fed. No birds there,” said 
Doc. 

But when you have followed a bird dog nine years 
through brier patches and stubble fields, you should 
have some knowledge of his style and ability. Mutt had 
no style, it was all ability. My confidence was unshaken. 

“If it’s not birds, 
it’s a bird,” I re- 
marked. 

With gun at ready, 
I walked down to 
where the old setter 
was on point. Doc 
stood at the end of 
the field and grinned. 
Mutt didn’t turn his 
head; he just rolled 
his eyes to be sure 
that I was there. I[ 
stepped in, and out 
came a bird which I 
promptly downed, 
and Mutt was off to 
retrieve it. 


Above—The When I got back 


old-timer 
makes his to Doc he asked, 
snat point “Doesn’t Mutt ever 


make a false point?” 

I think that I could have an- 
swered him truthfully by saying 
“no,” but I just said, “I can’t re- 
member Mutt ever having made a 
false point.” 

Of course he had stopped on 
point where there were no birds 
at the time, but the confidence that 
I had in him made me feel that 
birds had been there. Too, on 
those points, there would be some 
little telltale trait which let me 
know that Mutt himself wasn’t 
quite sure, but when he came to 
point and stood statue-like, with- 
out moving a muscle, then I would 
4 és, have wagered my last dollar on 
j3, him. 
ie cchies. onith Whether it was a lucky day for 

Jeff and Blue Boy us, or whether it was due to the 

fact that I had dogs that would 
find birds if there were any, I do not know, but by noon 
we had located several coveys, more birds by far than | 
expected to find after having heard the lament that the boys 
had put up, about there not being any. 

Our next covey was a small one. It was the youngster, 
Blue Boy, who found them. He is in many ways like 
the old master, Mutt. He is very careful. 

It was his first full season afield, and when he would 
get close to the birds, instead of displaying the style for 
which his sire is famed, he very promptly flopped in his 
tracks and remained there until the birds flushed. 

“Look at Blue Boy. 





I'll be darned if he hasn’t gone 
to sleep on the job,” grinned Doc. 

Let me say here that Blue Boy is a very appropriate 
name for him. He is described in the field book as 
being black and white ticked. The truth is he is blue— 
blue roan, I believe, would be the proper description. 

Be that as it may, Blue Boy had found them, and was 
staying by them. Jeff and Sport came up and froze on 
point, much like the artists like to paint on magazine covers 
and calendars. The birds were on (Continued on page 83) 
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ma oval THAT buck 
eas j hadn’t flashed 
as his white flag, 
EE ei this might have 
been a different story. If 
the white-tailed deer, as a 
family, hadn’t had this 
flag-flashing habit, I doubt 
if there would have been 
any story at all. We hunted 
in a logged-over region, 
where the best timber had 
been taken out, and the 
young stuff that had 
sprung up among the few 
remaining trees was so 
thick that it was easy for 
any deer to slip away un- 
observed, provided it kept 
its tail down and the con- 
spicuous white flag there- 
by concealed. 

Many of them did elude 
us. Some sneaked away 
behind tangled blowdowns, 
with only the occasional 
faint snap of a_ broken 
twig to mark their going. 
Others trotted away 
through the berry bushes 
with a steady patter of feet 
that diminished gradually 
until lost to our hearing. 
Sut once in a while a buck, 
overconfident in his mas- 
culine strength, or over- 
secure on his swift limbs, 
would flaunt that flag with 
a wave of derision, and 
this meant a shot if we 
were quick enough with 
the rifle. 

A white-tailed deer that 
has received any advance 
information regarding ap- 
proaching hunters can 
make itself very incon- 
spicuous, even in much 
more open country than 
that we were hunting in. The average, full-grown deer stands 
but about 3 feet high at the shoulder, and he has developed a 
crouching gait which enables him to pass unseen through 
very low cover, even to crawl along behind a big log without 
so much as showing his back. Furthermore, a big buck can, 
when occasion demands, pass through a tangle of lumber 
slash, or between a stand of close-growing bushes, with less 
noise than would be made by a wily red fox. But sometimes, 
when the weather is wet and the leaves soft and damp under- 
foot, the deer fails to get this advance information, and the 
hunter works upwind and surprises him at close range. 
Now a surprised deer is a frightened deer, and a frightened 
deer is pretty sure to be panicky. Instead of sneaking away, 
as he probably could, he blows.and snorts, throws up his flag, 
and crashes away with big bounds, each long leap taking him 
high above all protecting cover, and exposing his body to the 
aim of any good rifle shot. Such were the conditions during 
the last open season in Vermont—otherwise we would have 
seen no deer, and each day’s hunt would have been little more 
than a long walk in the woods. 





HE Vermont deer season is of only ten days’ duration 

and, since it usually takes some time to find where the 
deer are “using,” the feeding grounds, runways, etc., the 
hunter should be on the job bright and early the first morn- 
ing. The business connections of some of our party were 
such that we could not do this, but we did get into camp on 
the first day and, though we didn’t do any hunting, evening 
found us, a party of four, comfortably located in two tents, 
in a strategic position with reference to deer hunting. 

We were pretty close to the geographic center of the larg- 
est tract of wild land in the whole state. This wilderness, 


Even the brules, where forest fires had raged, and where a 
young stand of spruce, birch and poplar was rapidly replacing 
the raspberry bushes, provided a great deal of feed 


y Vermont 
Deer Hunt 
By W. Dustin White 


e 0 ae . 
The young growth that had sprung up among the few remaining 


trees was so thick that it was easy for any deer to slip away 
unobserved 


which stretched away for 
many miles, was just as 
wild as when nature leit it, 
and was an even better 
deer country. The lumber- 
men had been all over it, 
taking out the best timber, 
and thus opening up the 
forest, so that the deer food 
could spring up. Deer live 
on the tender tips of young 
trees and the wild grasses 
that peep up whenever the 
sun gets in onto the 
ground. Even the brules, 
where forest fires had 
raged, and where a young 
stand of spruce and birch 
and poplar was rapidly re- 
placing the raspberry 
bushes, provided a good 
deal of feed. It was just 
the kind of a country to 
support a goodly deer pop- 
ulation, and all signs indi- 
cated that these _ sleek, 
gray-brown creatures were 
there in abundance. Just 
after dark on our first eve- 
ning in camp, I went a 
few rods back of the tent 
for an extra armful of 
browse for the beds, and 
jumped a deer, which blew 
sharply, and crashed away 
unseen. 


TOTE road, which 

was the thoroughfare 

for the two-horse teams 

that were hauling supplies 

for some lumber camps 

back up in the woods, 

passed a_ short distance 

“ from our tent. This added 

” considerably to the avail- 

able hunting country, for 

the range of any deer 

hunter’s activity is gov- 

erned, not so much by the distance he can travel in search 

of game, but by the distance that he can tote out a big buck 

provided he can kill one. With two teams coming down 

empty every day, we knew we would be safe in killing a 

deer anywhere within reasonable distance of their road. 

Altogether, things looked pretty good, and when we dropped 

asleep, with a steady patter of rain beating on the tent, we 
were full of hopes for the morrow. 

A dull, gray dawn found us treading the rain-softened 
leaves up on the first ridge. We had paired off for the day, 
Herb and I taking this ridge, while the other two went in 
a different direction. Herb and I took parallel courses, 
traveling about as far apart as we could see the bright red 
of each other’s hunting caps, and worked along the crest of 
the ridge. Tracks were abundant all about, like sheep tracks 
in a barnyard, with pawings and scrapings, but the young 
sapling growth was so thick that we had to literally force 
our way through it, and this process was attended by consid- 
erable noise, even though there was but little sound from 
our footsteps on the moist leaves. Furthermore, this dense 
growth limited our range of vision, especially our view of 
objects that were close to the ground. We could see the 
conspicuous colors of each other’s hunting caps for a dis- 
tance of approximately 20 rods, but a whole herd of deer 
might have passed unseen through the underbrush betwecn 
us as we worked along at that distance apart. 

While we proceeded slowly, quietly as possible, and kept 
our eyes wide for a skulking brown figure slipping through 
the brush, or for a flashing white flag that would cal] our 
attention to a bounding buck, we failed to see either. Once, 
as we approached a thicket where low-growing balsams 
were so thick that our gaze couldn’t penetrate beyond their 
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outer fringe, we heard the quick scamper of a startled deer, 
followed by a series of receding thumps as the animal 
bounded away, but not once did we set our eyes on a deer. 

However, the day was not wholly lost, for we enjoyed 
every minute of the time spent in the woods, and we had a 
good opportunity to study conditions and pick up informa- 
tion. We poked away the leaves under scores of beech trees, 
estimating the number of nuts for, when abundant, this mast 
constitutes a considerable part of the deer’s food. We also 
examined many buck-blazed saplings, trying to get some 
idea of the size of the deer that had rubbed them. We were 
convinced that we were in good deer country, but several 
times we had met other hunters, so decided on a little ex- 
ploration of the region along up the tote road. 


HIS might be a long hike, so we got away quite a while 

before daylight, and sloshed off up that wet and slippery 
nightmare of mud, water, rocks, and corduroy that goes by 
the name of a road. This followed the North Branch for a 
way, then wound out over the broad, barren brule toward 
the headwaters of the Yellow Branch. Occasionally, we 
would swing out, one on either side of the road, and hunt a 
little way, and always we found deer signs, but saw no deer. 
At one place, where a little detour had been cut around a 
particularly muddy stretch, we found that a bear had reached 
up and placed his claw marks above the blaze of the 
swamper’s ax. 

Before noon we reached the lumber camps and, after a 
hearty meal with the choppers, we swung up on to the ridge 
into the cuttings of the previous winter. These year 
old cuttings provide about the best 


kind of deer hunting, especially 
hardwood cuttings as these were. 
The trees are fallen toward each 


other, leaving the tops and brush 


in huge, irregular windrows, with 
skid roads between. These _ roads 


had not yet grown up so as to inter- 
fere with walking or make progress 
noisy, but the young sprout growth 
that had sprung up during the summer 
makes the best of deer feed. In such 
a place one has a very good chance of 
surprising a deer at close range, but 
no such luck was ours on this partic- 





We examined many of the 
buck-blazed saplings 


One of the tote teams 












A nice 6-point buck had been given 
a free ride down the trail 


ilar day. Everything seemed to be in our favor, the wina 
met us fair in the face, the leaves were damp underfoot, 
tracks were abundant, but not a deer did we jump—not a 
single husky snort did we hear, not one flag did we glimpse 
—and by midafternoon when a steady drizzle of rain started 
in we were glad to head back toward camp. 

For two whole days we had hunted, the four of us, with- 
out getting so much as a glimpse of a deer. Of- course we 
had all hunted deer before, and knew that the animals were 
pretty well able to take care of themselves, but with so many 
signs all about we felt that there must be some reason for 
not seeing any, and that night after we had snuggled down 
into our balsam beds, with the lantern turned out and the last 
of the fire flickering in the sheet iron stove, this reason was 
flashed, clear and plain, on the canvas roof of the tent. It 
came in the shape of a broad beam of moonlight which, 
bursting through the clouds, fell upon the canvas like a signal 
which could not be mistaken. This moon was nearly full 
and, whether glowing behind thin clouds or shining from a 
clear sky, it made the woods of night almost as light as they 
were during the dull, gray, heavily clouded days. When such 
conditions prevail, the deer do all their feeding during the 
night, bedding down in the thickest, most impenetrable thick- 
ets early in the morning. 


\ ITH a realization of conditions, we decided to change 

our hunting methods. Instead of seeking the open woods 
where there was a chance of seeing a deer at some distance, 
we would seek them in the thickest of cover. 

So, next morning, we struck out, each in his own 
direction, intent on finding a big 
buck in the seclusion of his bou- 
doir. This, however, was not nearly 
as easy as it sounds. A deer does not 
like to have one intrude upon his pri- 
vate affairs, and when.at rest he is the 
same alert creature that he is when 
abroad. Indeed, I am inclined to be- 
lieve that a deer sleeps with one eye 
open, one ear tuned to distant sound 
waves, and both nostrils set into the 
breeze. 

The worse of it was we had no 
idea where the deer were most apt to 
lie down. If (Continued on page 80) 





The deer hunter pauses 
for a drink of water 
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By 
Edward Huntington Williams, M. D. 


Firing position of the 

gun in the hand. Just 

sgueeze the fingers and 
off she goes 


The crazy man’s gun 
looked like a newfangled 
pencil holder and rubber 





Ta! VERYONE knows that 
— the object of all anti-fire- 
arms legislation is for the 
purpose of keeping weap- 


Editorial Note: 





We respectfully 
that the anti-firearms “reformers” ponder 
the moral of this story. 


rubber on the end of it, and the 
32 S. & W. cartridge, and just 
naturally put one of them inside 
of the other and screwed them to- 


urge 








ons out of the hands of irrespon- 
sible persons—that is, in addition to gratifying the whims 
of the cranks, sob sisters, politicians, and unintellectuals 
in general. We concede this without argument, all of us 
who are on the other side of the mudhole. 

3ut what we refuse to admit is that if we had effective 
legislation (we have the legislation now, but it isn’t ef- 
fective) that would stop the distribution of firearms in 
general and handguns in particular, it would eliminate 
this toting of handguns. Our contention is that if the 
manufacturers were forbidden to make handguns, some- 
body else would make them—any 
old person who took a notion to. 
And if you will run your eye over 
the photographs illustrating this 
article, you will agree that this is 
pretty tangible evidence on our side. 
That is, if you are one of the per- 
sons who pay much attention to evi- 
dence—which, mostly, those fellows on 
the opposite side of the puddle do not. 

Here are the facts of the “par- 
able,” as I saw it displayed a few 
weeks ago: A patient was brought 
into our Psychopathic Hospital in 
Los Angeles suffering from “men- 
tal trouble.” That is, he was so 
everlastingly “mental” and irrespon- 
sible that it required a couple of 
husky sheriffs to effect his entrance 
into the hospital. He had already 
been searched for deadly weapons, 
etc., and as nothing had been found 
in his possession except a_ lonely 
.32 caliber S. & W. cartridge he was 
allowed to enter the reception ward 
with all his possessions except this. 


shoot. 


N THIS reception ward it is cus- 

tomary to take possession of the 
clothing and the articles that are 
found in the pockets of the patients, 
who are then reclad before entering 
the wards of the hospital proper. 
In the case of this patient there 
were very few things of interest in 
his pockets—a few coins, the stub 
of a pencil, a little piece of once- 
upon-a-time  nickel-plated tubing 
about 134 inches long, with some threads cut on the 
end, and another short piece of tubing with a thing on 
it that looked like the clip for holding a pencil, and a 
ball of soft rubber on the end of it about 1 inch in di- 
ameter. “I guess it is some kind of a newfangled pencil 
holder and rubber,” some one suggested in trying to 
find a name to put down on the list of “possessions.” 

But Warder Bill Johnson suspected otherwise. Bill, 
as officer and soldier, has spent a good part of his life 
in searching and finding things on people, and has learned 
particularly the mysteries of deception from his experi- 
ences in searching Bolsheviks over in Siberia during the 
recent unpleasantness abroad. So he took that little 
short tube, and the funny-looking pencil holder with the 


Here is the gun all cocked ready to 
In this picture it is shown 
about one-half actual size 


These are the parts of the dismantled 
gun, reduced in the picture to one- 
half actual size 


gether and, behold, he had one of 

the cutest little deadly handguns imaginable. Not only 

that, but he took the thing out and shot it, and hit what 
he shot at—which is also something to the point. 

The photographs, which were taken by Dr. Floyd E. 

Harding of the hospital staff, tell the story of the gun 

better than I can describe it. As pictured here in Bill 

Johnson’s foursquare hand, it is shown in the firing posi- 

tion. All Bill has to do to shoot is to squeeze his hand. 

In doing so he pushes back the collar that holds two 

little metal springs which engage the spring of the fir- 

ing pin, forces it back, and then re- 

leases—all in one squeeze. ‘The lit- 

tle gun is always cocked ready to 

fire by a single movement of the 

fingers, and yet can not be fired 

accidentally. You can drop it and 

joggle it about as much as you 

please, and it will not go off—not 

until you get ready to have it do so. 

And then it will shoot every time. 


ERE are some of the salient 
points about this remarkable 
little weapon. 

1. It will shoot any one of half 
a dozen cartridges, .32 S. & W. Short 
and Long, Colt .32 Short and Long, 
or any of the .32 Rimless Automat- 
ics. It is fitted particularly for the 
S. & W. Short cartridge, but will 
fire the others just the same. 

2. It can be taken apart and dis- 
tributed about in the pockets in a 
manner that is most deceptive. In- 
deed, this little gun was examined 
and not detected as being a gun by 
two very skillful officers who were 
searching for weapons and were ac- 
customed to search for such things. 

3. It was made and carried by an 
insane man—the very fellow that 
the legislation against gun-toting is 
aimed at (although, just between 
ourselves, some of these fellows are 
almost as responsible as a lot of the 
antigun cranks who have not as yet 
been locked up). 

4. A gun like this can be made 
in a few hours by any mechanic. “I can duplicate that 
in three hours if I don’t hurry,” Pete, a mechanic friend 
of mine, told me. And that means three hours, flat—for 
you can bet Pete wouldn’t hurry. 

Now, in all seriousness, this little weapon is worthy of 
considerable more consideration than I am giving it here. 
First of all, because it refutes the suggestion that pro- 
hibiting gun-toting will prohibit it to any degree. But 
there is another side to the thing, the intrinsic value of 
such a weapon itself in the hands of officers. I am 
not at all sure but that this as a secondary weapon for 
an officer—a little gun that can be tucked away in a vest 
pocket, or a watch pocket, or almost anywhere, and which 
the officer could carry effectively (Continued on page 79) 
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Gicsiey- Waki Country as 


HE steady drone of the outboard motor was but 
music to my ears. The cold wind upon my cheek 
was like the gentlest spring breeze. The cramped 
position of my body went unnoticed. I was going 
Yes, duck hunting, and on the opening day of the 








season. 

In Louisiana, the opening day of the season is usually a 
mild and balmy day, for seldom is it that the touch of winter 
is felt in the coastal marshes of Louisiana so early as No- 
vember 1. Seldom is it that the rank growth of semitropical 
marsh vegetation has bowed in homage to the winter winds. 
But this year had been the exception. Already a hard freeze 
had wrought havoc with the sugar cane of the planters, and 
turned the marsh from a waving field of green to a mass of 
dismal brown. But how the duck hunters had rejoiced at 
the early arrival of the cold! For several days prior to 
November 1 I had been receiv- 
ing calls from my _ friends. 


ening Day in 


6¢ 99 


ajin 


valuable than most farm land. 
The same marshland, that is so 
populous a domicile of the musk- 
rat, is a veritable winter paradise 
for wild fowl. In Louisiana the 
principal diet of the muskrat is 
three-square grass—Scirpus ro- 










bustus, my scientific friends call ‘a 7 py t 
it—but to the “cajin” trapper of ~ 

Louisiana it is paille des = : 
ole—goose grass. And how Wien eet 
correctly it is named! | : 


have seen great flocks of 
geese descend upon a vast 
field of paille des oie and 
clear away the growth for 





“Going to make the opening?” 
“The pintails are here already,” 
“Mallards are coming in by the 
million,” and other such opti- 
istic reports kept my tele- 
phone busy. 

And now I was only a few 
miles from the very spot where 
next morning I proposed to put 
these reports to the test of 
lead. As we sped down the 
bayou my eyes were continually 
drawn skyward to great wedges 
of ducks making their annual 
flight to these Louisiana marsh- 
lands—marshlands where the 


IN OUR NEXT ISSUE 


Facts About the Poison Brigade 
By DAVIS QUINN 


New evidence in oppositon to the Biological Survey's 
widespread poisoning of “predatory animals” 


War Horse Pike 


Battles with Minnesota Northern pike, told 
dramatically by PAUL WM.GARTNER 


Lions of Devil Dog Hills 





Returning with enough birds 
to satisfy any man 


acres in extent. And then there 
is that bane of the marsh 
walker, cutting grass, jonc 
coupant, the delight of the 
muskrat and the rendezvous of 





ponds are seldom frozen over, 
and where feed grows in 
abundance—marshlands where 
hundreds. of thousands of acres 
are set aside as safe havens for 
waterfowl. Is it any wonder 
that Louisiana is winter head- 
quarters for such hordes of 
ducks? The blue-winged teal 
and the black mallard, as we 
call the black duck, are among 
our first arrivals, after which 
we get the pintail, the mallard, 
the wigeon, the gadwall, the 
ringneck, the bluebill, and the 


By JACK TOOKER 


A Green Hill Far Away 
A delightfully told story of a Northwest 
deer hunt 
By HAMILTON M. LAING 


Announcement 


Of the winners of the OUTDOOR LIFE gold medals 


Sor achievement in conservation in 1929 


and 


The Giant of the South Seas 


By ZANE GREY 
One of the greatest angling stories ever written 


teal. A particular delicacy of 
the muskrat is wild rice—riz 
de long—which in some parts 
of the country is aptly called 
wild duck millet. In the ponds 
the muskrat varies his diet with 
wild celery, eel grass, and 
widgeon grass, all well-known 
foods of ducks. So the very 
conditions which make Louisi- 
ana preeminent in the produc- 
tion of raw furs also make it 
winter feeding grounds for 
hordes of wild fowl. 


rest, in varieties countless, and 
numbers unlimited. 





And now I was drawing near 
the unpretentious home of my 








The natives of the Louisiana 
marshland are practically all of 
French-Canadian descent. A timid yet generous lot, these 
Acadians—or “cajins” as we are more apt to call them— 
who wrest their living from the land, not as farmers, but by 
guiding and trapping in winter, and fishing in summer. 
Despite its warm climate, Louisiana exceeds any other state 
in the production of raw furs, and in 1928 the value of 
Louisiana’s raw furs was greater than the value of furs 
taken from any Canadian province. While the fur animals 
of Louisiana are many and varied, it is the lowly muskrat 
which gives the state its preeminent position in the fur in- 
dustry. It is the muskrat, which, dyed and plucked, becomes 
the famous Hudson seal. It is the muskrat, undyed and 
undisguised, which in the hands of a skillful furrier becomes 
the beautiful and stylish silver muskrat coat. It is the 
muskrat that makes the coastal marshes of Louisiana more 


friend, Felicien Champagne, 
with whom I was to hunt. An 
excited thrill passed over me as I stopped the whirring of my 
motor and heard the noisomé chatter of Felicien’s flock of 
live decoys. “Hah!” cried Felicien as he rushed out to greet 
me, “I know yo’ would com’. I know yo’ would not let t’at 
cold wet’er mak’ yo’ miss yo’ hont, no.” 
“No, Felicien,” I replied, extending my hand. “I suppose I 
would have been here, warm or cold, rain or shine.” 


‘¢ A H, OUI, an’ how glad yo’ go’n’ be t’at yo’ come, ma 
frien’! Hall day w’en I am get ready fo’ th’ trapp’n’ 
season I see dok fly ovair ma head. An’ hat night w’en I 
am lay in ma bed, t’em dok mak’ so much noise w’en they 
fly ovair th’ camp t’at I am unable fo’ close ma heye.” 
It was still dark when Felicien aroused me the next morn- 
ing and, although I was tempted to remain longer in the 
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warm comfort of the blankets, the thought of the hunt 
offered a still greater urge, and I tumbled out promptly. 

Madame Champagne gave us a “cajin” breakfast of fried 
grits, fried eggs, and fried ham; with, of course, the inevit- 
able cafe noir. Breakfast over, we were soon in the trat- 
nasse—a narrow ditch leading to the ponds in which we were 
to hunt. Felicien stood in the stern of the pirogue and 
pushed us along with the aid of his long push pole, while I 
sat in the bow and offered meager assistance with the paddle. 
We had traveled about a quarter of a mile when we came 
upon a dam which Felicien had constructed across the ditch 
to prevent the water in the ponds from running out during 
low tide. After pulling the boat over the dam, we were soon 
again under way, and before long had left the ditch behind 
and were out in one of the ponds. Felicien now substituted 
paddle for push pole and, seated in the stern of the pirogue, 
sent us silently along. We guided ourselves by the deep 
shadows of the bank and, after crossing several large 
lagoons, rounding many points, and traversing two short 
ditches, we arrived at the pond, which, in the words of 
Felicien, was a “bon place in thees win’.” 


UR dozen wooden decoys were soon bobbing away in 
front of the blind and a little off to the left, while five 
live decoys were staked out a little to the right. My, what 
a chatter they set up! How glad they were to be out of the 
sack in which they had been brought from the camp! Felicien 
had kept one of the “hens” in the boat, and after the others 
were staked out we paddled around behind the point on 
which the blind was located, and staked her there. The point 
prevented her seeing her mates, and she started up 
an immediate racket, as though in protest at the separa- 
tion. 

A perceptible brightening of the sky on the eastern hori- 
zon over the marsh bespoke the approach of dawn, as did 
the squawk of the marsh hens and the whistle of the bobo- 
link. A great Louisiana heron flapped slowly by, bound for 
the feeding grounds on the salt marsh near the Gulf, while 


In the ‘‘trainasse’’ 


€ 


The boats at the dam 


a great horned owl sped on silent pinions to its daylight 
roost in the swamp. 

And then, with a whistle of wings and splash of water, a 
great flock of shovelers flopped down among the decoys. My 
gun was not yet loaded, and I watched them as they suspi- 
ciously eyed our wooden decoys and swam confidently up to 
the live ones. The click of the shells slipping into the maga- 
zine of my pump gun sent them hurtling away with a roar 
of wings. Spoonbills, we call them in this part of the coun- 
try, while to Felicien and his French-speaking friends the 
shoveler is known as the mecoine. 

The decoy which we had staked behind the point now felt 
the loneliness of its solitary position, and started a lusty 
quacking, doubtless hoping to be joined by the decoys in 
front of the blind. But, being well staked in position, the 
other decoys were unable to join the lone duck, and they set 
up a lusty quacking, doubtless insisting that she join them. 
This, of course, was exactly the result we had wanted, as the 
resultant quacking was enough to dispel the fears of the 
most wary mallard. 

I crouched low as I saw a lone black mallard hearkening 
to the call of our decoys. The black duck, as he is more 
properly called, never drops so readily to the decoys as his 
green-headed cousin, and will often fool the hunter by mak- 
ing several wide circles of the decoys and then flying rap- 
idly away. But the mind of this duck had been completely 
disarmed of any fears (and don’t think for a moment that 
the black duck lacks a mind!) by our live decoys, and he 
was flying right in, precautionary circling forgotten. 


O ME a rapidly incoming duck is the hardest target. | 
know all the theories of covering up the bird and shoot- 
ing quickly so the bird will not be too close when the charge 
is fired, and yet I frequently miss this type of shot. My gun 
roared. A miss. Because of my lack of self-confidence? 
Perhaps. Another roar. Another miss! And then the third 
shot—at least 60 yards—and the black mallard fell dead. 
“Thass th’ way,” cried Felicien, “yo’ miss th’ easy shot an’ 
yo’ hit th’ hard one. W’en yo’ mak’ t’at firs’ 
shot, I think t’at dok is meat in th’ pot.” 

“Yes, Felicien,” I replied. “I thought it was 
meat in the pot myself, but I got him after all, 
didn’t I?” 

“Ah, oui, yo’ got him, but look at th’ shell yo’ 
wast’!” But only a few moments later I re- 
deemed myself by making a double on a pair of 
blue-winged teal that came whizzing by. 

The morning flight was on! From near by 
and afar, I heard the sound of guns being fired. 
The deep roar of 12 gauges reverberating over 
the marsh, the sharp report of the 16s, and the 
plunk of the 20s. Four coots flew over the 
blind, awkwardly trying to increase their speed 
as they saw us in the boat, but they had little 
to fear from me, as I anticipated little difficulty 
in filling my bag with ducks. From the near- 
by swamp came the baying of hounds, doubtless 
on the trail of a big buck that would mark the 
winter’s first for some party of hunters. From 
my blind I could see a snipe hunter walking on 
the black cushion of the recently burned marsh 
at the other side of the pond. His presence did 
not disturb me, as I knew that he would walk 
with the wind, and soon would be too far off 
to scare away my ducks. I watched him as he 
went along, and saw him raise his gun, then 
run forward towards the spot where his snipe 
must have fallen. A second or so later the re- 
port of the shot came to me, rumbling over 
the marsh, 


BUT my interest in the snipe hunter was sud- 

denly interrupted by a word of warning 
from my guide. Ducks were coming. Mallards, 
[ could tell, even though they were still some 
distance away. Felicien and I made use of our 
duck calls, as our live decoys had become 
silent. Soon the mallards were circling our 
blind, and what a chatter of welcome our live 
decoys now set up. Three times the mallards 
circled—six of them. I crouched low, and by 
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the exertion of almost superhuman self-control remained 
motionless. Now the mallards set their wings and dropped 
their legs. The time had come. I raised my gun and dropped 
the most-distant bird. Pandemonium reigned. The flock 
was climbing. Holding my gun a little above a glistening 
ereen head, I pressed the trigger. Like a plummet the duck 
fell to the water. Swinging, I trained on a female which 
was beating a hasty retreat, but from the corner of my eye 
I saw the green head of a drake and, swinging my gun on 
him, I pressed the trigger. No good. My vacillation had 
cost me the duck, and now the rest of the ducks were out 
of range. 

Felicien was chuckling. Shaking his head he said, “W’at’s 
th’ matter wit’ yo’, ma frien’? Yo’ gun was shake lak a cane 
reed in th’ win’!” 

I took his kidding good-naturedly, as I felt 
his criticism was somewhat deserved. 

Over a thick growth of roseau I saw a flock 
of ducks flying low and close together. “Look, 
Felicien,” I said, “teal.” 

“Ah, oui,” he replied, reaching for his call, 
“thass th’ printaniere.” 

Like most of our “cajin” duck hunters, 
Felicien is a master at calling. He knows how 
to quack for mallards, to whistle for pintails, 
and to issue the raucous 
notes that attract our lowly 
dos gris (bluebill). He 
knows the exact inflection 
to give, be he calling teal, 
gadwall, or widgeon. 

And now the bluewings 
were hearkening to the 
allure of Felicien’s call. 
On they came, little realiz- 
ing what a warm reception 
awaited them, little realiz- 
ingethat all but six of those 
eighteen ducks, apparently 
feeding off the point, were 
made of wood, and those 
six securely tied. Twice 
they circled the blind, and 
then, with breasts thrust 
forward and wings set against the wind, they started 
dropping to the decoys. But before the first had reached the 
water, I opened fire. Teal are close flyers, and two fell from 
my single load. And now a saucy little drake was whipped 
down by another shell. But my good luck had turned my 
head and spoiled my aim, for the next three shells were 
totally ineffective. 


ROM afar we saw some cormorants slowly flapping their 

way toward us. Ten of them, I counted, wishing I could 
kill all ten and thereby save the thousands of fish they would 
destroy. As the cormorants came nearer [ realized that I 
would get a shot at them, as our blind lay directly in their 
line of flight. The “nigger geese” were flying low, as is 
often their habit, and were strung out, one behind the other, 
in a long line. I let the leader pass, and shot point-blank 
at the second—not over 30 feet above my head. Down he 
came with a crash, as his large body struck the marsh. A 
second shot brought another down, while the third shell sent 
one of the sharp-billed fish destroyers sailing into the marsh, 
some distance away. Doubtless the cormorants had increased 
their speed when fired upon, and this last shot had only 
“tailed” my bird. 

“Felicien,” I said, addressing my guide, “you shoot the 
next ducks that come over us. I want to try for a picture of 
one folding up in the air.” 

[ did not have long to wait before two gray ducks, as we 
Louisianians call the gadwall, flew toward us and started 
to circle the blind. Felicien lifted the gun, and I the camera. 
At the report of the shot I made the exposure, catching the 
ducks just as one was struck by the shot and the other 
was wheeling away to safety. But the other duck was not 


safe—Felicien fired again, and that one, too, fell to the 
water, 

We refreshed ourselves with some coffee from our vacuum 
bottle, and Felicien recounted some of his experiences of 
former days when he had hunted for the market. Experiences 






























Above—One of the 
hunters takes a shot 
out of the rushes 








Circle—The captive bird 
appears to be somewhat 
camera-shy 


Left—A decoy 
watching the per- 
formance in the 
boat and wonder- 
ing what it’s all 
about 


Below—A bunch 

of birds homeward 

bound and mak- 
ing good time 








which doubtless grow in length and breadth and scope with 
each telling. ... 

“Oui, I hear t’em dok in t’at prairie, an’ I crawl on ma 
face t’rough t’at paille fine fo’ ovair a mile, ma frien’, an’ 
t’en I shoot one load, an’ I keel twenty-tree dok—all different 
kind !” 

3ut now a flock of ducks—not twenty-three different kinds 
—went whirring by overhead, and brought Felicien’s stories 
to an end. They were out of range before I could shoot, 
but from over the marsh I saw another great flight of teal 
approaching, and made ready for their arrival. And what 
an arrival it was! No preliminary circling, no precautionary 
maneuvers. 

Flying low and with breakneck speed, straight into the 
decoys they came. Almost before I knew what was happen- 
ing, half of them had slid down among the decoys. I rose 
in the blind. Like a flash they were in the air, climbing 
straight up with lightning speed. In less time than it takes 
to tell, my automatic was empty—and four teal had paid 
tribute to that five gun salute. (Continued on page 82) 
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heasant Hunt in lowa 


By Robert I. Simpson 


MON BEAM and I had 
been having fairly good 
» 4 duck shooting ever since 

44 the opening of the season 
on September 16, but the question 
we had been asking each other all 
the time was: Will there be an open 
season on pheasants this year? 
There had been no open season in 
1928, due to the great slaughter of 
the birds during the four or five 
days’ open season in 1927, The re- 
ports came in that the pheasants 
had recuperated during the closed 
season of 1928, and that there was 
a good chance for another open 
season this fall. We were tired of 
dark meat, and wanted a change to 
white. 

One morning when I opened my 
morning paper, there was the glad 
news. Twenty-four counties were 
to be opened up in north and north- 
central Iowa for three days, Octo- 
ber 31 and November 1 and 2. 

I beat it down-town and dropped 
into Don’s place of business. He 
had not seen the paper yet, so it was 
some wide grin that spread over his 
face when I told him the news. 

At once we began to plan the 
hunt. The first day was on Wednesday, and was the only 
day we both were able to get away. So the next question 
was whom to ask to go along, and to what part of the state 
we should go, for we live south of the counties that were 
open. We finally decided that since we were going to be 
able to get in but one of the three days we would take our 
wives and Don’s father, Dr. Beam, along, thus making a 
party of five, just about the right number for hunting pheas- 
ants in Iowa cornfields. For the first time since they had 
begun to have open seasons on pheasants in Iowa, there was 
no distinction made in regard to the sex of the birds to be 
killed. Before this, only the cocks were lawfully killed, but 
this time you could kill the “mamma” birds as well. (I 
believe that it would be a very grave mistake to allow hen 
birds to be killed again inside of four or five years, for I 
believe that one-third more hens than cocks were killed this 
season. The reasons are that they are less shy, and are 
easier to kill for this reason. Also, that they can not with- 
stand as much lead as the cocks, and since they are better 
eating than the cocks some hunters passed up cocks.) 
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HE wives were highly pleased when we broke the news 

to them that we were going to invite them to go pheas- 
ant hunting with us. Licenses for them were easy to procure, 
but guns were another question. All the spare guns in town 
seemed to have been spoken for, but at last we rounded up 
a couple of single barrel 20 gauges for them, and since they 
had never hunted before they were as pleased with them as 
if they had been good guns. Don and I were using 12 
gauge Remington automatics and Nitro Express shells, 
loaded with No. 6 chilled shot. These guns are a little heavy 
to lug around through a muddy cornfield, but they were the 
only kind we owned. Don’s father had a 20 gauge Ithaca. 

Wednesday at 3 a. m. found us headed north for a 
90-mile drive up into Hancock County. Don had hunted 
up there in 1927 and knew of a good place where the old 
farmer had told him to come back again. This suited us fine, 
for, unless you are fairly certain of the place you wish to 


A hen and twa cocks make a nice bag 


hunt, you are liable to have some 
trouble finding one, as many of the 
farmers have their places posted 
or have already promised to let 
somebody else hunt on their farms. 
The rest of the nonposted farms 
are full of hunters, many of whom 
have never had a shotgun in their 
hands before. They hunt in gangs 
up to twelve or fifteen in number, 
and shoot at everything that has 
hair or feathers, either running or 
flying. One must be pretty careful 
if he does not get his hide shot 
full of lead. 

The weather had been bad all 
week, foggy, rainy, and even some 
snow, and Wednesday proved no 
better. It was cold and foggy, with 
an east wind blowing, which threat- 
ened rain any minute—anything 
but an ideal day for tramping 
through cornfields. I wondered 
what the girls would do when we 
hit the wet fields, but they didn’t 
let out a single squawk. Because 
of a bad detour and fog, we did not 
make very good time, and we were 
yet some 10 miles from our des- 
tination when we heard the opening 
guns on all sides starting the war. 
Shooting had started at twenty minutes before sunrise. This 
naturally caused us to step on the gas and worked up a 
fever to get started. 

When we drove up to the farmhouse, Don went up 
and knocked on the door. As soon as the farmer appeared, 
I could see from the expression on Don’s face that some- 
thing was wrong. But when he had explained his mission, 
a smile broke out over his face, and we knew that every- 
thing was O. K. Ina few moments the farmer and Don 
came to the car. Turning to us, Don said, “Mr. Peterson 
is no longer here, but Mr. Jorgenson, who has takén over 
the place, says it’s all right for us to hunt.” 


ME: JORGENSON was a heavily built, roughly dressed 

Norwegian, between forty-five and fifty years of age. 
Without the formality of introduction or greeting of any 
kind, he remarked, “Mister Beam say he ban gude friend of 
Mister Peterson, who ban har before me and who ban gude 
friend of mine tu. If so, it ban aw right for you to hunt. 
But Ay vant you should not shoot the cows. My neighbor, 
Sam Yonsen, he get cow shot two yar ago.” 

Seeing that the old farmer was very serious, we soberly 
assented and promised not to aim in the direction of any 
cows. He then suggested that we start out in a small corn- 
field near the house. With this invitation, we scrambled 
out of the car and loaded our guns. With a final injunction 
concerning the cows, Jorgenson wished us “Gude luck,” 
and we started out. All this time guns had been booming on 
every side. We had strung out some 30 yards apart, with 
Don on the extreme right end and me on the left. The corn 
was short, which was ideal, for in many fields the corn is 


so high that it is both hard to see and shoot, but to counter- 


balance the shortness of the corn there was very little under- 
growth of weed or grass for the pheasants to hide in. Just 
when disappointment was getting pretty thick, I heard Don’s 
gun crack, but, since he was over a little rise in the 
terrain, I didn’t know whether it was a hit or a miss. 
Then up jumped a hen pheasant in front of my wife, 
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and sailed off back and to her left, but she was so flustrated 
at seeing it she forgot all about shooting at it. Don's 
father, who was to her left, finally took a crack at it, but 
he was too slow, and it was out of range. Almost at once 
I saw something darting through the corn some 20 yards 
ahead of me. I ran through the corn toward it, and up 
jumped a hen, which I nailed with the first shot. By this 
time we were approaching the end of the field, and birds 
began to stir. The girls were getting plenty of chances, but 
were usually too surprised to shoot at all, or else waited 
until the birds were out of range to ping at them with their 
little guns. I knocked down a nice cock that cut off to my 
right, and Don knocked one down that was beating it away 
to the front. 


HERE we were with four pheasants and had not been out 
more than fifteen or twenty minutes. Several had 
jumped out at the end of the field ahead of us, and had gone 
on into another cornfield, some 300 yards to our right. We 
cut back through a sweet clover field that was about a foot 
high, hoping to scare a few out of it, but not a thing stirred. 
At the end of it was some plowed ground, and, as I swung 
around by it, and was taking off one of my gloves, up 
jumped a big old cock with a “Hi-cak, hi-cak, hi-cak.” I 
burned a hole in the air behind or beside him, without touch- 
ing a feather. The rest of the gang gave me the horse 
laugh, but I had a good alibi in being tangled up with my 
glove. How often do you have the same thing happen to 
you when you get careless? Just when you think there 
are no quail around, or you crawl out of the duck blind to 
warm up, up they jump, or in they come. 

We made one more turn through the clover. All of us 
were wet through to the knees by this time, but feeling good, 
for at any second a pheasant was liable to hop up cackling. 
On this round I pulled down a hen that must have been 60 
yards away. Then we turned into a cornfield that was a 
regular hiding place, full of grass and weeds. Don knocked 
a big cock end over end, that had tried to tower up and 
swing back over to his left. His father downed another, 
and the wives took a few more pings, with no fatal results. 

Just about this time Don happened to look off to the right 
and saw a big flock of ducks flying low through the mist, 
some 400 yards away. They seemed to be circling, and went 
down behind a low hill, and did not show up again. At the 
same time a lone wild brant came in, flying low; it seemed 
to be seeking its mates, calling lonesomely. We all crouched 
down in the corn, and I tried to decoy it by letting out a few 








Dr. Beam takes a crack at one 


honks. Sure enough, it turned and came our way. Gosh! 
my temperature went up several degrees, for if it would just 
continue it was sure to get within gunshot. After flying 
toward us a few hundred yards or so, it veered off. I had 
overdone my calling, and it had gotten suspicious. Don and 
[ decided it would pay to see if there was a lake or pond 
behind the hill over which the ducks had disappeared. So 
we told the rest of the party not to shoot at any more 
pheasants until we had investigated the duck situation. On 
arriving at the top of the hill, we peeped over and found 
that there was a small slough-like lake some 200 yards away, 
and the ducks were on it. But the next question was how 
to get at them. The lake was in a bare pasture, with seem- 
ingly no way to get within shooting distance. The slope of 
the ground was toward the water on all sides. There was a 
cornfield on the east side, but it did not run closer than 
80 yards to the ducks. The wind was blowing from the 
northeast, so we decided that we would match to see who 
would stay in the cornfield and crawl down as close as 
possible, while the other would circle around and scare them 
up from the southwest, figuring that when they got up they 
would fly into the wind, and maybe give the one in the corn 
a shot. I flipped up a coin. Don said “tails,” but it came up 
heads, so I drew the cornfield. While Don was going round 
to jump them up, I crawled down through the mud as far 
as I dared, which was still about 100 yards from the ducks, 
but I was close enough to see that they were mallards, 
some twenty in number. When Don arrived at the far side 
he discovered that the lay of the land was different from 
what it had seemed to be. There was a little rise in the 
ground. Behind it he was able to crawl up close enough 
so that when they jumped up he knocked down three of 
them. Two swung out my way, and [ pulled them down. 
So here were five fat mallards added to our bag. Happy? 
I'll guess yes! 


ACK to the rest of the gang we strode, but we did not 

receive the welcome that we thought we deserved, for 
they had had to stand on the cold, wet ground while we had 
stalked the ducks. Now for some more pheasants. Back 
through the corn again, heading for one end that we had not 
been over yet. As we approached this end, we could see 
pheasants running out into a meadow ahead of us, and soon 
others began to get up around us. Mrs. Beam touched one up 
pretty hard, but it kept on going. Then my wife tumbled 
a nice cock that she had kicked up in front of her, and you 
should have heard her yell, “I got (Continued on page 79 
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Our cAdvisory Board 


BROOKE ANDERSON, ex-president Campfire Club of Chicago, 
member Federal advisory board Migratory Bird Treaty Act. 


J P CUENIN, rod and gun editor San Francisco Examiner, aggres- 
sive in the protection of wild fowl on Pacific Coast. 


J B DOZE, ex-game warden of Kansas, sportsman, conservationist: 
GID GRAHAM, state senator, author present Game Law Okla- 


GLENN GRISWOLD, officer Izaak Walton League, sportsman 
ALDO LEOPOLD, conservationist, author, sportsman. 

JACK MINER, author ‘“‘Jack Miner and the Birds’’ and other 
works, conservationist and wild fowl protector. 

JOSEPH D. PENDER, organizer, conservationist, sportsman 

DR. R. FRED PETTIT, author, scientific collector, organizer. 
EDMUND SEYMOUR, President American Bison Society, conser- 





Our Platform 


More state game refuges. 

Save the last of our grizzly bears—our antelope—our sage grouse 
Better protection for all bears. 

Stop needless pollution of fishing waters. 

More of state game funds used to rear feathered game. 

Stop diversion of state moneys from game fund to general fund. 
Stop wanton drainage of wild fowl areas. 

More fish fry, and more state and Federal nursery ponds in which 
it can attain proper growth. 

Safeguard our forests by widespread reforestation. 


Limited open season on all birds and animals, up to danger limit 
of their extinction, in preference to protracted closed seasons. 


More funds, both state and federal, for game law enforcement. 








Sportsman Reports on Kodiak and Its Bears 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—I returned 
from Kodiak Island a few days ago 


after a very pleasant sojourn in the 
bear country. On my way to Kodiak Island 
I was unfortunate in being sick most of 
the time, and consequently I was unable 
to talk to any of the game commissioners 
in Juneau, or to talk o Dr. Chase in Cor- 
dova about the bear situation. The gen- 
eral consensus of opinion, however, from 
people whom I talked to was that the new 
regulation which throws open most of the 
habitat of the brown bear to unlimited 
killing is totally uncalled for. As far 
as I could learn there are only a few 
ranchers on Kodiak Island at the present 
time, and if Kodiak Island has been 
thrown Open to unlimited shooting of 
Kodiak brown bear for the sake of the 
ranchers who are now raising sheep, it 
means that the bear are to be extermi- 
nated for the benefit of just a few people. 
I did all of my hunting in Uyak Bay, 
which bay extends about 30 miles to- 
wards the center of the island. The 
mouth of it lies on the Northwestern 
side of the island. As far as I could 
determine from personal observation 
there is no country along the shores of 
Uyak Bay which is at all suitable for 
sheep raising on any large scale. The 
character of the country is about as fol- 
lows: Along the shores of the bay a belt 
of cottonwood and birch trees extends up 
to an elevation of couple of hundred 
feet on the mountain side. Then the alder 
thickets begin and these alder thickets 
cover 60 per cent to 75 per cent of the 
area until the timber line is reached, which 
is at an elevation of around 1,500 to 2,000 
feet. Between the.alder belts are open 
grassy patches with the tall grass charac- 
teristic of that part of the country. 
Whether this grass is suitable for graz- 
ing sheep or not, I do not know, but 
it is like no grass that I have ever seen 
on sheep ranges in Montana or Wyoming, 
and there is relatively little of it in 
comparison with the area of alder growth. 
At the head of Uyak Bay there is a 
flat of this grass not over half a sec- 
tion or three-quarters of a section in 
area, which might be suitable for a cattle 


ranch or sheep ranch if cattle or sheep 
would feed on this grass. I know that 
cattle or horses will get along very well 
on this grass but I do not know about 
sheep. The character of the country 
around Uyak Bay is extremely moun- 
tainous. Many of the peaks extend to an 
elevation of 3,000 feet or more, and some 
of them extend to an elevation of better 
than 5,000 feet. Certainly none of the 
country that I saw adjacent to Uyak Bay 
impressed me as being suitable for ranch- 
ing on any more than a very minor scale. 

Undoubtedly there is country on Kodi- 
ak Island suitable for ranching, but with 
the regulation giving the cattleman oppor- 
tunity to protect his flocks by shooting 
any marauding bear, it seems to me that 
a wide open season on Kodiak Island 
bear is totally uncalled for. It certain- 
ly is uncalled for around Uyak Bay where 
I hunted. 

As to the ferocity of Kodiak brown 
bear, I think this aspect of their nature 





Wild Life Investigation 
in Malay States 
OUTDOOR LIFE is gratified to 


learn that the British Under- 
Secretary of State has just appointed 
Theodore R. Hubback, world-famous 
sportsman and author, of Pahang, 
Federated Malay States, to conduct an 
investigation of the whole question of 
wild life in Malaya. Game conditions 
on the Malay Peninsula have often 
been badly handled, or not handled at 
all, and big game sportsmen every- 
where will rejoice that Mr. Hubback’s 
ideas of protection and conservation of 
game are winning out. 

Mr. Hubback is well qualified to 
handle this important work, for, be- 
sides being an ardent conservationist, 
he has successfully hunted all the big 
game of his own country, as well as 
moose, Kodiak bears, white sheep and 
caribou in Alaska on three separate 
trips to America. 











is grossly exaggerated. Of course I am 
in no position to act as an authority on 
Kodiak brown bear because I have been 
in their country on only two occasions, 
and have not seen more than about thirty- 
five Kodiak brown bear all told in my 
hunting experience. The thing that im- 
pressed me strongly about the brownies 
is their fear of man scent or the scent 
of a man’s tracks. On two different oc- 
casions I watched brown bear come 
across our tracks. On one occasion our 
tracks were about five hours old, and on 
the other occasion they were about fif- 
teen hours old. Both times the bear acted 
extremely startled and frightened and 
started to leave for parts unknown as soon 
as they had gotten a good smell of our 
tracks. On several occasions we saw bear 
that had winded us and as soon as they had 
gotten our wind they started to put dis- 
tance between ourselves and them, and 
there was no maybe about the way they 
did it. 

My guide, who is very familiar with 
brown bear and has had a lot of experience 
with them, both as a hunter and guide, told 
me that he had never had a bear charge 
him upon any occasion, nor had he ever 
had a bear charge one of his hunters even 
after the bear had been wounded and he 
and the hunter had followed it into an 
alder patch. 

This spring I met a hunter near Uyak 
Bay who had just come close to a female 
brown bear with a few months’ old cub. 
Upon getting the hunter’s wind the 
mother bear deserted her cub and never 
returned, while the hunter stayed in the 
vicinity, although the little cub squealed 
and bawled for some time. 

I talked to several salmon cannery 
men during my trip and they seemed to 
feel that the bear did little damage to the 
salmon. It is true that the bear live on 
salmon during the late summer and 
autumn, but I believe that a great many 
of the salmon caught by bear are caught 
after they have spawned and as most of the 
Pacific salmon die after spawning, these 
salmon would not survive anyway. When 
it comes right down to it, the number of 
bears is so small in proportion to the 











number of salmon, that the number of 
salmon killed by bears is relatively un- 
important as far as effecting the supply 
of salmon goes. Donatp S. Hopkins. 

Pz 

Editorial Note:—According to the best in- 
formation we can obtain, there are not more 
than about fifteen white families on Kodiak 
interested in ranching; and the‘r total herds 
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number perhaps 500 cattle and 1,000 sheep. 
About one-tenth of the island is now grazed. 
Yet some of these few ranchers and some 
Alaska politicians are predicting the extermina- 
tion of the great brown bear on Kodiak so that 
the few remaining parts of the island suitable 
for grazing may be utilized commercially. 
Instead, the Government should buy out the 
few ranchers and convert Kodiak into a per- 
petual home for the great brown bear. 


What’s Happening to the Dove in the South 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—I have just 

finished reading “Must the Dove Go 
Too,” by Mr. George F. Bird, in the June 
issue Of Outpoor Lire. This was par- 
ticularly interesting to me, as I have had 
an opportunity to observe the gradual 
extinction of the dove in the South over 
a period of thirty years. 

Thirty years ago the dove was found 
in abundance everywhere. I have actu- 
ally seen thousands in corn fields at a 
time. Of course, we had more game of 
all kinds then than now, but if the dove 
and quail had had fair protection they 
would be fairly plentiful yet, as the feed 
is as plentiful as it used to be, the same 
streams flow as of old to furnish plenty 
of water, and the cover is just as good 
and the open range is unlimited, just as 
it used to be. 

About three years ago I was visiting 
relatives at the old home in South 
Georgia and one morning I was awak- 
ened about daylight by gun fire that 
sounded like a fairly good sized battle 
had started. I had never heard anything 
like it before in a peaceable community 
and I lost no time in ascertaining the 
cause, and was informed that it was a 
“dove shoot.” Briefly, here is what is 
done. Feed is scattered over a field as 
“bait” for the doves. They are not mo- 
lested for several days, until every dove 
in the community “takes to the baited 
field.’ and when they once get accus- 
tomed to dropping in, and without any 
effort fill their craws in short order they 
are a little averse to leaving, but before 
they know what it is all about it is too 
late. When they have had sufficient 
time to get accustomed to coming to feed 
without being molested, the shooters meet 
at the baited field before daylight and 
station themselves at intervals in the 
baited field and await daybreak and the 
coming of the dove, and then bedlam 
breaks loose. 

One day a friend of mine was kind 
enough to invite me to join him in a 
dove shoot. He said they were going 
to a field that they shot at the week be- 
fore, and for me to take at least a half 
case of shells, for if they came in good 
250 shells would last but a_ little 
while, as six of them the week before, 
if I remember correctly, killed something 
over 700 doves by 9 or 10 o'clock. 
He did not say this boastingly; it was a 
common _ occurrence. Sometimes, of 
course, they did not have such “good 
luck.” I did not want to be a party to 
a slaughter like this, but was anxious to 
go and see what actually did happen, 
though I only took fifty shells with me, 
believing I could get as many doves as 
any one person was entitled to. We met 
at the field before daybreak and stationed 
ourselves, and waited, and we kept wait- 
ing, for the doves failed to come. All 
told, I do not believe a hundred doves 
came to the field that morning, and only 
forty or fifty were killed. Whether they 
actually killed them all the previous 
week, or they had left, I do not know, 
but I do know they were a bunch of dis- 
appointed shooters. 


Fields are “baited” a few miles apart 
and the doves obviously take to these 
fields from the surrounding country, and 
in this way all you have to do to slaugh- 
ter doves is merely get with the “gang” 
and go sit down and wait for the com- 
ing of daylight. This is a violation of 
the law, of course, but up to this good 
day I have never heard of any one be- 
ing molested for baiting fields or exceed- 
ing the bag limit. I would not say that 
no arrests have never been made because 
I do not know, but I do believe they are 
few and far between. If “The Law” 











was so inclined it would not be any trick 
at all to stop it as all they would have 
to do would be to drive through the coun- 
try and listen where the bombardment 
starts. Fact of the matter, down. where 
I was no one thought anything about it: 


it was common knowledge that certain 
fields had been baited. This wilful 
slaughter does not apply to the “Old 


Home Town Boys” either, for parties 
drive from the larger cities for several 
hundred miles around. 

This in brief is largely responsible for 
the passing of the dove in the South 
Last season I went to the old home farm 
to partake of a week’s sport, shooting 
doves and quail. I took with me a case 
of 28 gauge shells, as I do not shoot any- 
thing but a 28 gauge double barrel gun on 
birds. I hunted the neighboring farms like 
I used to “in the good old days” and I did 
not see a dozen doves, where a few years 
ago they were plentiful. I had two won- 
derful pointer dogs and one day I cov- 
ered the same ground I had years ago 
and did not find a single quail. I used 
to hunt in a haphazard way and find at 
least twenty coveys and not cover as 
much territory as I did on this particular 
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“CHARGING” ALASKA GRIZZLY 
Whose charge was stopped when he was 12 feet from the camera simply by yelling 


at him and poking a rifle in his direction. 


If the man at the camera had not been John 


M. Holzworth, well-known bear protectionist and sportsman of New York, the world 
would probably have been treated to a lurid tale of a narrow escape from death 
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occasion. I hunted — several 

finally gave up in disgust. I 
than two boxes of shells. There are 
some localities, no doubt, where quail 
are fairly plentiful, but I believe you will 
find that area has been protected. 

To obey game laws or conserve game 
is not popular with the majority in the 
South yet, and you cannot enforce a law 
that is unpopular, one that the officials 
and public are not in sympathy with. I 
honestly do not believe the , boys back 
here ever stopped to think. No finer fel- 
lows ever lived than some you will meet; 
they will go to extremes to show you a 
good time, and yet it is pathetic to think 
that those fine fellows will permit their 
game to be exterminated. I hope they 
wake up before it is too late. 

The season is too long for one thing, 
which is from Nov. 20 to March 1, with 
a bag limit of twenty quail a day and 
twenty-five doves, with no limit for the 
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season, as I understand it. There are 
a lot of people who do nothing practically 
but hunt during the open season, so you 
can readily see why the quail and doves 
are soon to be extinct even if the daily bag 
limit was not exceeded with fellows hunt- 
ing every day and no season’s limit. As 
[ see it, you have simply got to educate 
the sportsmen of the South, the same as 
everywhere else, and make them realize 
their predicament before it is too late. 

Usually when any reform is agitated 
you often hear a howl. Some may think 
it is none of my business to butt in to 
the way Georgia handles its game. It 
is my business. I am a land owner and 
tax payer in the state of Georgia, and 
whether I ever shoot another bird in the 
state or not does not keep me from want- 
ing to see the game given a fair showing, 
and I know I am voicing the sentiment 
of all fair-minded sportsmen. 


Tex. Cc. E. SyYRes. 


Wasting Ducks 


By J. P. Cuenin 


VERY duck hunter knows, and most 
of them will admit, that our water- 
fowl are decreasing in numbers at a 

rapid rate. This might naturally be ex- 
pected, with the army of hunters growing 
enormously from year to year. As a means 
of preventing a still more alarming de- 
crease in the flight, various methods are 
suggested, and all of them are good. 

Among the usual remedies offered are 
the following: Create more breeding 
grounds by flooding low lands or reflood- 
ing marsh areas that have been drained, 
establish sanctuaries at the concentration 
points and in regions where considerable 
shooting is done, and control predatory 
animals and birds that prey upon ducks. 
We can leave out the limit question be- 
cause that has already been settled properly. 

Let us look into these duck-saving sug- 
gestions, and see how and when they will 
become real factors. To establish breed- 
ing grounds will require money in large 
amounts, far more than Congress has so 
far shown a willingness to give, and suit- 
able land with water available will have 
to be acquired. Of the millions of acres of 
marsh that have been drained, we can ex- 
pect to see but a small portion reflooded, 
and there will not be any great areas ot 
low land, which is usually the best farm- 
ing property, bought and flooded to make 
duck breeding grounds. The creation of 
sanctuaries in duck shooting regions can 
be brought about easier than acquiring 
large breeding grounds, but these refuges 
will produce very few ducks. All they can 
be expected to do is to offer places in 
heavy shooting districts where some of the 
birds can be safe. 

On a comparatively small scale, we will 
have both breeding grounds and refuges, 
but not for quite a number of years, and 
never on a large enough scale to take care 
of the increasing number of hunters and 
the improved conditions for the killing of 
ducks. The control of gulls in the far 
northern breeding grounds may or may not 
be undertaken, for the gull is protected 
under the Migratory Bird Treaty, and be- 
fore anything can be done along that line 
it will be necessary to make a thorough 
investigation and prove to the satisfaction 
of our Government and that of Great 
Britain that the gull is harmful, and then 
it will require the appropriation of funds to 
undertake a campaign against those birds, 
if it is decided to reduce their numbers. 


HILE we are working to bring about 

improved duck conditions, there is 
one thing all duck hunters can do to pro- 
vide more breeding stock, and that is to 
stop the enormous waste of cripples. If we 
could by our own acts cut this loss in half, 
there would be myriads of birds saved each 
year. The average duck hunter may not 
have given much thought to this annual 
loss of waterfowl, but it is a tremendous 
waste, as may be seen by going into the 
figures of the annual kill. 

We will take California as an instance, 
for this is the state in which I hunt, and 
I know something of the conditions here. 
In California there are about 265,000 
licensed hunters, and of that number at 
least 100,000 hunt ducks. As we get con- 
tinuous shooting for the full three and a 
half months’ open season, and as almost 
every stretch of water is systematically 
arranged for the killing of waterfowl, and 
the birds are fed and petted five days each 
week so that they lose some of their nat- 
ural caution and work to the blinds bet- 
ter on the two shooting days of each 
week, I believe it is safe to estimate that 
each shooter kills on an average of fifty 
birds a season. When we consider that 
some shooters boast of having killed the 
legal limit of fifty per week, season after 
season, and that many men average from 
200 to 400 per season, I would say that 
my estimate of fifty ducks per season for 
each of the 100,000 hunters is not high, 
and that means that we actually pick up 
5,000,000 ducks in one season. 

Now, let us do some figuring as to the 
number of ducks wasted, birds that are 
killed instantly amd lost in heavy cover, 
and others hit and crippled. I believe 
that I would not be accused of overesti- 
mating if we set the figure as one bird 
lost for each five actually retrieved and 
carried home by our hunters. That means 
that here in California we waste 1,000,000 
each season, and the number reached 
throughout the other forty-seven states 
and Alaska and the Canadian provinces 
must be an enormous total. 

If anybody considers my estimate too 
high, let him cut it in half, and we would 
still have a total that is staggering. 

What we are to do to save these wasted 
birds is entirely up to the duck hunters 
themselves. They can go on “reaching 
up” after the high flocks and crippling 
ducks that they can not possibly retrieve, 
or they can be sportsmen and shoot at 
only those birds that can be killed in- 
stantly, or, if crippled, can be shot. 


DESPITE much advertising of “long 
range” guns and shells, the extreme 
positive killing range of shotguns has been 
increased only a few yards with the de- 
velopment of progressive burning pow- 
ders, but the average duck hunter of to- 
day seems to think that, with the new 
ammunition, he can kill birds at any dis- 
tance. It is my opinion that fully 50 
per cent of the shots fired at ducks are 
capable of doing nothing more than crip- 
pling the birds, but because shooters 
occasionally “scratch” down a_ wing- 
tipped duck or accidentally hit one in the 
head at long range, they keep whanging 
away at every bird or flock that passes 
within 100 yards. If those shooters who 
believe they have 80-yard guns and the 
ability to connect regularly with single 
birds at long range would target their guns 
at extreme ranges, they would quickly see 
how small is their chance of hitting a duck 
with more than an odd pellet. 

I have said nothing about the suffering 
of the ducks that are hit at long range, 
but something should be mentioned about 
the thousands of ducks that die hours or 
days after being hit, and this suffering 
alone, without the thought of saving breed- 
ing stock, should be enough to make shoot- 
ers stop the practice of taking long chance 
shots. One of the first principles of sports- 
manship is to kill cleanly and mercifully, 
and not to cause unnecessary suffering, and 
the shooters who continually fire at out-of- 
range birds, on the mere chance that they 
might “pull one down out of the clouds,” 
are not sportsmen in any sense of the word. 

We can talk about saving ducks by the 
creation of refuges, but we know very 
well that results from such refuges will 
not have any great effect upon the supply 
of ducks for many years to come. We 
can act immediately and get results at once, 
if we will reduce the numbers of crippled 
ducks that are lost. Here is a positive 
method of sending to the breeding grounds 
thousands upon thousands of waterfowl, if 
we decide that we want those ducks to go 
north. 


Pennsylvania Pheasant 
Investigation 


a of numerous complaints re- 
ceived from farmers in Montgomery, 
Bucks, Northampton, and Lehigh Coun- 
ties to the effect that ring-necked pheasants 
were pulling corn, a three-day investigation 
of the affected areas was made by officials 
of the Game Commission. The actions of 
the pheasants while feeding were observed 
very carefully and a number of the birds 
were killed in these counties; all were shot 
in cornfields after they had been eating 
for at least a half hour. 

Many farmers were visited during the 
investigation, and their troubles discussed. 
Most farmers were very fair-minded and 
admitted that while they knew the pheas- 
ants pulled some corn during its early 
stages of growth, at the same time they 
also knew that the crows and blackbirds 
were equally, if not more, to blame. Most 
farmers admitted that their losses are no 
greater now than they were before the 
pheasants existed in their sections. Before 
the pheasant was introduced, crows and 
blackbirds were always blamed for pulling 
corn. Today, however, the mere fact that 
the pheasant frequents the cornfield classes 
it as a destructive agency without taking 
into consideration all the good that it does 
by consuming beetles, weevils, weed seeds, 
and so on. 

A number of farmers who complained 
bitterly at first about the damage done 
later indicated their desire to go along 
with the Commission if a number of birds 
would be trapped on their property. 





There is no question concerning the 
abundance of pheasants in the aforesaid 
counties. At one farm in particular, where 
106 birds were trapped as a relief measure 
last year, we learned that the birds were 
equally as plentiful this year. One farmer 
recently mowed a small grass field and 
uncovered over a half dozen nests. The 
mower cut off the legs of two birds and 
the wings of two more. Fifty-six eggs were 
gathered, all of which were ruined. An- 
other farmer mowed over fourteen nests 
in one grass field. It is regrettable that 
future stock has to be sacrificed in this 
way, but there is no way of remedying 
the situation, and the farmers for the most 
part are as careful as possible. 


OME farmers have been spreading 

whole soaked corn about the edges of 
their cornfields and have found that this 
has kept even the crows and _ blackbirds 
from the fields. The Commission has paid 
farmers for the corn they have used in 
such manner on a number of occasions, 
and are willing to do so again. However, 
many farmers, even though they register 
complaints of damage, refuse to accept 
any remuneration for the corn that they 
used. Many farmers are using crow re- 
pellent, which they say works out admir- 
ably. 

An investigation of the food habits of 
the ring-necked pheasant must necessarily 
be conducted throughout the year and 
under various conditions in order to arrive 
at any real, definite conclusions, and this 
the Game Commission hopes to do. How- 
ever, in the past several years, approxi- 
mately twenty-five ring-necked pheasant 
crops and gizzards have been examined; 
these birds were ail killed in the south- 
eastern part of the state. In only one in- 
stance was corn found. This bird held 
five grains of corn and eleven destructive 
beetles, including the spotted cucumber 
beetle, which is very destructive to corn. 
This bird also held parts of an earthworm, 
several larvae of the crane fly, nine June 
beetles, and one ground beetle. In the other 
birds were found hundreds of beetles, in- 
cluding many Japanese beetles. The crops 
and gizzards of the birds killed during 
the recent investigation showed the follow- 
ing material: Ground beetles, leaf beetles, 
click beetles or jumping beetles, weevils, 
lightning beetles, Hister beetles, and dung 
beetles. Aside from the lightning beetles, 
none of these are of any economic value. 
All of this material was carefully examined 
and properly classified by A. B. Champlain 
of the Department of Agriculture. Seed 
material found in the birds consisted of 
mouse-eared chickweed, seeds of the wild 
strawberry, buttercup, and sedge. These 
were identified and properly classified by 
Mrs. M. C. Mowry of the Department of 
Agriculture. Only in one case do we have 
record of any grain being found. Three 
grains of oats along with a half dozen 
beetles were found in the gizzard of a 
pheasant kilied by an automobile recently 
in Lehigh County. The most interesting 
bunch of material taken from a pheasant 
at one time was removed from a bird killed 
by an automobile in Philadelphia County. 
This held the following material: Forty- 
seven inchworms, three earthworms, two 
potato bugs, one butterfly, 138 Thenia 
flower buds, thirty-one alfalfa and clover 
leaves, three buttercup blossoms, one 
grasshopper, thirty-two woodworms, two 
spiders, and a lot of little seeds. One giz- 
zard from a bird killed on the recent in- 
vestigation held over 400 chickweed seeds 
and about a dozen dung beetles. 


Cc IS true that the pheasants occasionally 
pull corn, especially the young growth of 
the early plantings. 


It has been carefully 
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noted, however, that their habits change 


.Just as soon as insect life begins to assert 


itself. Near the spot where one pheasant 
was killed in the recent investigation were 
several freshly pulled corn sprouts with the 
seed attached. No evidence of corn was 
found in the bird, but there were several 
cutworms and a number of beetles, how- 
ever, all of which naturally leads one to 
believe the birds were searching for these 
creatures. 

Aside from offering relief in the way of 
trapping, there is only one other logical 
method to employ, and that is permitting 
the killing of both sexes. From all ap- 
pearances, the situation in the southeastern 
part of the state is fast assuming the pro- 
portions of our deer situation. Some of the 
hen pheasants must be removed beyond a 
doubt. There is still another method 
whereby the farmer can relieve conditions, 
and this is by keeping his land open to 
public hunting. How can any farmer ex- 
pect to decrease the supply of ring-necked 
pheasants on his property if he persists in 
posting his land? Many of the complain- 
ants have turned out to be farmers who 
have permitted no shooting.—Pennsylvania 
Game News. 


Farmers Offer Game Man- 
agement Plan 


O MEET the increasing practice of 

posting lands against hunting, protect 
farmers against property damage by hunt- 
ers, encourage propagation, feeding, and 
protection of game, and stimulate good 
will and cooperation between all parties 
concerned in wild life restoration, the farm- 
ers near Williamston, Mich., have origi- 
nated a plan which may _ revolutionize 
game management practices. 

The plan as outlined is offered as a 
substitute for Michigan’s game preserve 
law which has been criticized by both 
farmers and sportsmen. 

A survey of the state by counties is 
proposed, careful consideration to be given 
to the land as regards its value in serving 
as a range for a given game species. Each 
county, especially those in the southern 
part of the state, would be graded as a 
unit in accordance with the country’s value 
as game territory. The number of hunters 
the county should sustain would be calcu- 
lated on the basis of a definite number of 
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acres per hunter, 40 acres being suggested. 

It also has been suggested that two 
classes of hunting tickets be issued. 

Class A tickets would be issued to farm- 
ers, landowners, or lessees, certifying that 
the holder was the owner or lessee of a 
described property, and that he had all 
hunting privileges on said property. 

Class B tickets would be issued to in- 
dividuals, clubs, or associations, and would 
certify that the holder had hunting rights 
on the property, within the provisions of 
the general game laws, by virtue of the per- 
mission of the owner or lessee, so long as 
his respect for the property justified. 


ARMERS applying for Class A tickets 

would be required to state what they 
had done during the previous year to prop- 
agate birds, furnish cover for game, and 
furnish feed for the birds during the win 
ter months. 

The “Williamston plan” proposes that a 
game warden shall investigate the land in 
question, if not already familiar with it, and 
classify it in a manner similar to that out- 
lined for counties on the basis of the num- 
ber of acres allowed per hunter or in pro- 
portion as the land has been considered 
valuable for game. The game warden shall 
then determine whether any definite and 
adequate effort to furnish cover or feed, 
or both, or to propagate birds, has been 
made. Thus the number of hunters upon 
a given piece of land would be determined 
entirely by the adaptability of the land to 
the game and by the efforts made to pro- 
tect, feed, and propagate it. 

It is proposed that all clubs, associations, 
Or Organizations organized for hunting 
purposes, should come under the provisions 
of this law, leaving it optional with the 
individual farmers. The organization in 
cities and towns, of hunting clubs or asso- 
ciations, which could tie up with farmers’ 
clubs or associations by means of a cash 
payment for hunting rights or by means 
of agreements’ to furnish feed for game or 
to propagate game for release on the land, 
or any, or all three is to be encouraged.- 
American Game Protective Association. 
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What Will We Catch in Autumn Waters? 


LEAR, calm, and yet slightly opaque 

it seems. That is the way the wa- 

ters of early autumn appeal to the 
majority of the game fish anglers. 

In June, clear waters usually mean that 
the fishing is rather difficult, as the fish 
then lurk well down on the bottom, in the 
currents, where they are hidden and 
where they remove themselves when any 
sight of life arrives. I saw this experi- 
mented with this season. There is a high- 
way bridge close to my town, where a 
group of muskies and wall-eyed pike have 
formed a habit of hanging out. From the 
bridge a good view of the whole pool 
where these fish stay can be had. Re- 
cently a group of anglers took up a posi- 
tion there to watch three nice muskies 
that were prowling about almost directly 
below them. Sticks and small stones 
were dropped down, and the group on the 
bridge moved about freely. Still the fish 
below them seemed to pay little attention. 
But another person was sent downstream 
where a boat was kept, and instructed to 
cautiously approach upstream. Before 
the man could get within even long cast- 
ing distance, the three muskies had swift- 
ly disappeared in the other direction. 

Any person approaching a pool from 
above can get within very close range of 
game fish. A trout will be under a bridge 
and allow a good party of people to view 
it, but just try to approach that fellow’s 
position from the stream level, and see 
what happens. It is the same with bass, 
muskies, and pike. Approaching from the 
same level as the surface of the waters 
they inhabit sends them scooting for 
cover. This is one of the causes for so 
many fruitless hours of casting over pools 
that the angler absolutely knows have 
been well stocked with game fish. 

I had one pool last season that almost 
always repaid me 
with either a nice 
bass or a wall-eyed 
pike. However, it 
never liquidated until 
a particular time of 
the fishing day, and 
that was in the eve- 
ning, when a certain 
passenger train 
crossed a trestle some 
distance below. This 
was invariably a sig- 
nal for me to hike 
for this pool, and to 
attach a slow wob- 
bling wooden plug 
and start casting up- 
stream (remember 
that, I said “up- 
stream”), and reel 
slowly down along a 
ledge of rocks where 
the river fell away 
sheer into a 10-foot 
depth. There was an 
old drift some 75 feet 
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above this, and it appears that there 
must have been a nice school of both 
bass and pike lurking under this covert. 
I would cast to the current side of this 
old drift tree, and then reel slowly, with- 
out a single mistake, to the shadow of 
the rocky ledge. Then I would bring the 
lure very slowly and evenly over this 
spot, within perhaps a few inches of the 
fairly exposed lip of the rock, and I 
would soon see a fine, big wall-eye come 
curving up to accept the plug. Or per- 
haps it would be a bass. But the bass, 
I might remark, always rose to the lure 
farther up the stream, just after I had 
reeled the bait away from the pool about 
the old snag, and was approaching the first 
shadow of the rocky ledge. The sun, by 
that time, would be sinking low over the 
western hills, casting the shadow of the 
rocky lip out into the deep water. I 
was, I soon found, so camouflaged against 
the sundown as to be practically invisible 
to the rising or following fish. 


I AM certain, after long and careful study 
of the matter, that we raise many 
dozen good fish during the course of a 
day’s hard casting over a good bass, pike, 
or musky stream, but we possibly do not 
happen to notice them, or perchance they 
rise in some particular part of the stream 
or lake where we can not see them. 
These fish follow the lure. Some of them, 
no doubt, are on the very verge of ac- 
cepting the bait, when they catch sight 
of the angler. The least movement some- 
times, if the light is just right, attracts 
their attention and causes them to hesi- 
tate in striking the bait. But of all these 
many rises, if we actually hook half a 
dozen good fish in a day’s fishing along 
the ordinary stream, or in the ordinary 
lake cove, we are doing well. It is a good 


An autumn catch of wall-eyed pike from Gun Lock Lake, Northern Wisconsin 


deal a matter of luck it seems. This is 
proven by some incidents that I am going 
to relate here in a brief manner: 

This season I have in mind a small 
musky that was taken by a young angler 
who had done little or no bait casting 
up to then. He was equipped with an 
old reel and a single wooden plug. He 
had given little thought to the lure. Just 
picked it up at a hardware store. He 
cast into a pool one evening, from the 
west side, with the sun over his right 
shoulder, and immediately raised a small 
musky. The fish failed to strike the lure, 
so the plug was cast back. This time it 
hit the bait and was easily landed. This 
young fellow now believes that a great 
deal of this talk about these fish being 
difficult to raise and hook is all an exag- 
geration. He does not know that because 
he happened to come up in that particular 
spot, with the sun at his shoulder, and 
cast in there with a little pike-finish bait, 
that is known for its deadly attractive- 
ness, he happened to interest that fish. A 
few evenings later he raised another 
musky. This time it was a large one. 
He lost this fish, of course. Later on 
he caught a small wall-eyed pike in the 
evening again, reeling by a ledge of rocks 
that hid him and his rod from the wary 
fish. Still, that young man does not know 
—possibly never will understand—that it 
was simply because he had blundered in 
on an old angler’s secret trick of ap- 
proaching his fish properly, that he could 
boast of catching those two game fish. 


F.  ypedetoynes piece of luck recently came 
to my attention when a chap baited up 
a No. 10/0 tarpon hook, attached it to a 
cable leader, and this, in turn, to a 72- 
pound test linen line, and used a deep sea 
rod and reel to fish for a large musky he 
had raised a few days 
before on a regular 
bait casting outfit. 
Naturally, he failed 
to interest the cun- 
ning old musky by 
fishing with this 
shark outfit, baited 
with a fine, big 8- 
inch red chub. But at 
last, tiring of the job, 
the angler reeled it 
in, carelessly, of 
course, and in order 
not to kill the min- 
now allowed the 
hook, with chub at- 
tached, to dangle in 
the water at the side 
of the boat. He 
passed a large, sub- 
merged rock on the 
off side of where bait 
dangled. Suddenly 
there was a screech 
from the reel, and 
away went the line. 















He had hooked, entirely down in the mus- 
ky’s very stomach, the big prize he had 
hoped for. Another case of a fish not see- 
ing the tackle or the angler perhaps. That 
swimming chub was in view, without the 
balance of the impossible outfit showing. 
It did the work. 

Now in autumn waters we have a 
slightly different water condition that is 
in the angler’s favor, both for artificial 
plug and spoon casting, and for live bait 
fishing. In fact, in the very clear waters 
of June and early July, bait fishing for 
bass and pikes, unless it happens that the 
angler resorts to some extremely cunning 
trick or is the recipient of an unusual 
stroke of luck, such as the two I have 
described, is almost useless and wasted 
effort. It takes the very finest of gut 
snells and leads then with which to 
work live bait. The northern lakes guides 
fish with live bait at this period, with a 
gut snell attached to their hooks, and 
usually use a small spoon in connection, 
and either troll slowly or reel in their 
lures with long, jerking movements. 
Plain still fishing is very liable to result 
in few fish at this time, but with the ad- 
vent of mid-August there seemingly 
occurs a change in the water’s clearness. 
It is limpid and blue, but there now 
occurs a density that favors the use of 
both live and artificial tackle. Leaders 
can now be of the regular wire or twisted 
copper strands for live minnow use, and 
plugs with nickeled hooks will be ac- 
cepted by the most cunning of the bass, 
pikes, and muskies. Still, even with this 
density of the pools to help us, it is a 
very good plan to study out carefully the 
lay of each pool, before we try casting 
over it. Get a position that is intended 
to conceal the angler from a rising fish, 
and use tackle that is as near suited to 
the water conditions and shore conditions 
as possible. At this time the shores are 
coloring with frost and sun, and there is 
not that distressingly noticeable contrast 
to every movement or flash of metal or 
color that makes the earlier weeks of 
angling so provokingly difficult. In fact, 
the split bamboo rod now is not notice- 
able at all, and even a glaring scarlet 
fishing shirt can be passed off on the 
wisest of old small-mouth bass. I have 
taken old river muskies at this time while 
wearing a pair of white duck trousers, 
and I have caught many a good bass with 
a white fishing hat perched atop my per- 
spiring and’ cherry-red neck and face. 
This would be impossible at an earlier 
season, with plain green brush walls or 
weeds as a background. 


TELL you that surrounding conditions 

have a great deal to do with the success 
of a fishing trip. That is one reason why 
early morning is best for musky and pike 
fishing. These fish are not just feeding 
at this time, particularly, but they are lurk- 
ing and loafing along close to shore. It is 
the period when they seek food, of course, 
but it is also the time when mist and 
sun shafts and possibly a half dozen other 
good, concrete causes prevent them no- 
ticing an angler standing in a cluster of 
weeds or on a rocky point, whipping out 
a fly or bait. Later in the day they might 
possibly be just as keen to take a chance 
on that same bait, but then, in the clear 
and illuminating light of day, they will 
see that it is merely a piece of angling 
deception, and either move away to some 
other haunt or refuse to follow the bait. 
Autumn time, I feel sure, is the easiest 
time of all to deceive a game fish with 
cither artificial or live lures. The multi- 
colored shores and the hazy light of this 
season all help to create in the pools a 
phantom-like condition that causes many 
baits, especially the spinner types, to take 
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A musky caught in the fall of 1929 by 
m. Stimpson, = Gun Lock Lake, 
1s. 


on appearances of great deceptive worth. 

In the early autumn season I am very 
partial to the metal lures for bass, musky, 
and pike. The metal spinner will take 
more fish then than at any other period 
of the year. Red and white bucktail-cov- 
ered lures are good offerings in connection 
with a double or tandem-bladed spoon spin- 
ner. Red and white feathers are also good. 
I use the solid metal wobblers and darters 
at a little later period, when the leaves are 
dropping and when spoons and spinners 
with treble hooks are difficult to use on ac- 
count of dead leaves and grass catching on 
them. Metal darters will slide through 
leaf drifts and among weeds with little or 
no trouble. Plugs are good to use in the 
early autumn waters, but rather difficult 
to handle when the leaves are falling and 
the grass is settling into the water. Then 
I use all metal lures, or, in case I am 
fishing a weedy river or lake cove where 
there is some clear water above the dead 
vegetation, I use the surface wooden 
plugs. Musky, at this time, seem to be 
looking more toward the surface than at 
any other period, and the surface lure in 
autumn is a very well-proven success. 
Later in the fall, when the leaves have 
departed and the trees are bare of foliage, 
the spinners, spoons, and wooden plugs 
all come into their own once again. And 
then the water becomes tinged, I have 
found, with a stain from all the dead and 
drifted vegetation, which makes the late 
autumn waters even better fishing for the 
big fellows than in the first flush of 
autumn. The sodden, brown, and crispy 
days are ideal for big musky and pike, 
and an occasional bass will rise to the 
lure then as well. All in all, the autumn 
waters are to be looked forward to with 
high hopes by the man who likes to fish 
for real battlers. 


Tch, Tch, Mr. Munch 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—In “Some 
Strange Adventures,” published in 
Ovurpoor Lire of August, Mr. Gus Munch 
relates one that is strange indeed. It has 
to do with a “savage” robalo, or snook, 


which Mr: Munch would have us believe 
bit a native of Bradenton, Fla., wounding 
her seriously. 

In Mr. 


Munch’s own words the fish 
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“suddenly came to life, jumped at the 
woman, snapped at the calf of her leg, and 
inflicted the described wound’—a wound 
that was 4 inches long and over % inch 
deep. 

A little farther along Mr. Munch says: 
“You must see the long, rapier-like teeth 
of a snook to appreciate this story.” I 
quite agree. You must indeed! I have 
caught a goodly number of snook, and 
have yet to see one with a tooth in its 
head! 

I like snook better than any other fish 
taken from Florida’s waters, and may safely 
say that I know them inside and out— 
inside myself and outside the snook. 

A snook’s mouth is rough—like sand- 
paper or a cow’s tongue—but, as for being 
dangerous, well—bring me the largest one 
that ever swam, and I'll thrust my hand 
into its mouth, or my head for that matter; 
its mouth would be plenty large. I took 
one a few weeks ago that weighed 24 
pounds, and before I got the hook out of 
his gizzard I had both arms down his 
throat and was preparing to add a leg, 
when the hook finally came loose. 

Before Mr. Munch gets too angry with 
me, I must hasten to say that I believe 
his story implicitly in its essentials. I 
do not question the woman’s injury. Un- 
doubtedly she was cut, and by the snook. 
It is entirely plausible; I have been cut 
by them myself, though never at all seri- 
ously. 





N THE sides of a snook’s head, be- 
tween the gill openings and the mouth, 
are hard, osseous flaps with a saw-like edge 
that is razor-keen. Probably the snook in 
Mr. Munch’s story flopped against the 
lady’s leg, spreading its gills widely as it 
gasped for oxygen, inflicting the wound 
with the saw-like flaps entirely by accident. 
Now that I’ve wound up and fired one 
over the plate to Mr. Munch, I am going 
to bat out a couple of true fish stories of 
my own. 

Some years ago I was fishing from one 
of Captain Morris’ boats in Santa Monica 
Bay, off the coast of southern California. 
Aboard the boat was a rotund young fellow 
who kept us all amused with his remarks. 
He was one of those rare wits who don’t 
seem to realize the humor in their own 
drollery. 

“Now,” he said, planting an ample 
frontal section against the rail, “I’m going 
down there and catch a whiffenpoofer.” 

Down, down went his line, 300 feet to 
the bottom. 

“Ah, ha!” he exclaimed. 
big one! A whiffenpoofer !” 

Up came the line. With it a_ slimy 
creature of the deep, such as surely no 
man ever saw before. Certainly none of 
us ever had, Captain Morris included. 
Sure enough, Fatty had caught his whiffen- 


“A bite! A 


-poofer ! 


A horribly repulsive thing, 5 or 6 feet 
long, it looked something like a giant eel, 
and was covered with a coat of jelly-like 
slime, fully half an inch thick. 

‘Bring it over the rail,” somebody cried. 

“No,” said Fatty, preparing to cut the 
line. “No, indeed, I don’t want it!” He 
turned his face to the sky. “Lord, if I 
ever ask for a whiffenpoofer again, please 
don’t take me so seriously !” 


N THIS same boat a gentleman hooked 

into something about 15 feet under the 
surface, where he was fishing for mackerel. 
Imagine our astonishment when it proved 
to be a bird, a big black fellow of a kind 
commonly called water turkey, and which 
is, I believe, a species of cormorant. 

In Japan these cormorants are commonly 
used by fishermen in lieu of hook and line, 
each fisherman handling a number of birds 
held by long lengths of cord. I can readily 
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imagine their efficiency after seeing one 
taken on live bait under 15 feet of water. 

A friend of mine here in Florida, fishing 
from the Port Orange bridge over the 
Halifax River, caught a toadfish incased 
in a pickle bottle. Evidently the fish had 
lived in the bottle as a minnow, re- 
maining there until trapped by his own 


drifted to the mouth of 
the bottle. That it must have been sut- 
ficient is evidenced by his size; at the 
time of his capture he completely filled 
the glass case. 

This logically suggests an idea which I 


such food as 


generously release to the world: Why not 
raise sardines right in the can? 
Fla. James R. DENHAM. 


Fly Lines and Their Home Dressing 
By Dr. George Parker Holden 


growth. He could have fed only on 
EIGHT is an essential factor of 
a fly line because, while in_ bait 
casting it is the bait that carries 
out the line, in casting the fly it is the 
line that carries out the fly. In other 


words, you cast the line, and the fly simply 
goes with it. This is true under any circum- 
stances, but the weight of the line becomes 
increasingly advantageous in the presence 


of wind. Hence, the fly line should best 
be as heavy as the rod will adequately 
handle, and the generally stiffer bamboo 


rods of the present day usually will handle 
heavier lines than ordinarily they are rigged 
with, 

For increased delicacy of dropping the 
fly, without sacrificing this advantage of 
weight, such lines are made tapered at the 
end or ends—single and Jouble-tapered— 


as distinguished from the “level” or “flat” 
line. The double-tapered line is prefer- 
able, as it may be turned end for end, and 


thus its life of usefulness is prolonged. 
For a rod weighing under 4% ounces— 
the 8 and 8%-foot implements—the line 
tapered from E to I is usually the thing; 
for the 9 to 914-foot rod, the D to I line, 
and for the 10-foot rod the C to H line. 

The best grade of these so-called ‘“en- 
ameled,” waterproofed lines are oil filled, 
and at least part of the process is con- 
ducted under a vacuum. They may receive 
from eight to twelve or more of the oil 
applications, with each one thoroughly dry 
before the succeeding one is given, and 
then a final polish. And, to begin with, the 
raw silk line itself is of the finest quality. 
Hence the expense of these lines easily is 
accounted for—they cost money. The aris- 
tocrats of fly lines are soft and flexible, 
not hard and wiry—they do not tend to 
lie in spirals or to kink. 

Because of their initial cost, time and 
care expended in preserving the effective 


life of such lines are decidedly worth 
while. And if you can acquire a good 


article in an undressed or raw silk line, 
you can dress it yourself and save consid- 
erable. of the cost of the line already 
dressed and ready for use. I do not pre- 
tend that what I have to say will enable 
you to dress a line with the finish of those 
commercially prepared; but you can, in the 
way outlined, achieve a_ satisfactorily 
working and wearing fly line. 


OME years ago I had the pleasure of 

detailing for one of the outdoor maga- 
zines the whole process of fly line dressing 
with the use of the vacuum feature, which 
gives these lines their name of “vacuum- 
dressed.” But it is too complicated a 
process for the ordinary angler. The arti- 
cle was not mine, but that of an English 
correspondent, friend of Halford’s, who 
sent it to me; I simply passed it on, with 
a note of introduction. But what I am now 
about to detail, any interested fisherman 
should have no difficulty with; it is a 
modification of the process recommended 
by the late Walter D. Coggeshall, an 
American angler resident in England, and 
honored with the presidency of the Lon- 
don Fly Fishers’ Club. 

First we will speak of dressing a raw 











silk 


lines. 


line; secondly, of renovating used 
As intimated, the difficulty with the 
first proposition is to “catch your hare” ; 
that is, get your line. I do not know if 
any double-tapered silk lines are made in 
this country, though dressed here; and it 
is only quite recently that tapered lines 
even were dressed in the United States. 
My line that I experimented with was 
given me by the English friend whom I 
have mentioned, and it came from Messrs. 
Cumberland, Ltd., Aylestone, Leicester, 
England. Perhaps the Ashaway people 
here could supply you with an undressed 


VERMONT LAKE TROUT 
Chas. F. Stevens and the 12-pound lake 


in Echo Lake, northern 


Vermont 


trout taken 


line. Here follows what I did with my 
raw line, and with pleasing results. 

First, the reader should be cautioned 
about twisting the line in handling it, 
which is simple enough if you bear it in 
mind. This means when winding it into 
coils, from one coil into another, and 
especially when winding it onto a reel from 
the coil. For such handling you should 
have a large reel called a storage reel, the 
larger within reason the better. They have 
them of wood or aluminum in the tackle 
stores; but you can easily fashion one in 
a few minutes, that will cost much less. 
Get two tin pie plates and fasten them 
together back to back. Easier than rivet- 
ing them is to proceed as follows: Cut a 
large circular piece out of the bottom of 
each plate, leaving about 1 inch of rim 
in one, and about 1% inches in the other. 
Now make %-inch-deep radiating cuts 
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about an inch apart around the plate with 
the wider rim; then bend these pieces uy; 
over the rim of the other plate, and ham- 
mer them down to clinch the two plate 
rims together. You also can then bind 
this inner edge of your tin reel with an 
inch-wide piece of surgeon’s plaster, and 
run a strip of the plaster around the out 
side at the bottom of the V-groove formed 
by what is left of the abutting backs « 

the plates. 


Y OU will perfectly understand about this 
twisting of the line if you imagine that 
you are transferring a new line just pu 


chased from the coil in which it com 
onto a fishing reel. If you lay the coil 


down flat and hold the reel spool with its 
diameter at right angles to the plane i 
which the coil lies, every time you reel a 
loop from the coil you reel a twist int 
the line as it lies on the reel, and finall; 
you have as many twists transferred as 
there are single coils or loops in the com- 
plete coil of line. On the other hand, it 
some one holds the coil of line edge on 
facing the reel spool edge, and turns the 
coil over his fingers for you as you wind 
it onto the reel, you do not wind any twists 
into the line. Of course a twisted line wil 
spring into loops or kinks more readil, 
than if not twisted. 

First I stained my raw and perfectly 
white silk line with ordinary blue-black 
writing ink, applied with a small paint 
brush, 2 or 3 feet at a time, as I turned 
it back and forth to hit all sides, and 
pulled it along over a piece of newspaper. 
Just left it lying loosely on the paper over- 
night, when it was dry. The color of the 
ink merging with the yellow of the oil 
gave a nice neutral olive shade to the com- 
pleted line.. And if the ink does not go on 
even, but gives a splotched effect, it will 
be all the better—less conspicuous in the 
water, if not so pretty to look at. 

After staining—or without preliminary 
coloring if preferred—you proceed with 
the oil treatment, using the best grade oi 
boiled linseed oil. First, arrange the line 
in a large, loose, regular coil, say of about 
a foot in diameter, lightly secured by tying 
at three or four points with old pieces of 
line. This coil, folded upon itself if neces- 
sary, submerge in a tin basin or cookine 
utensil of oil, heated to the point where 
you can just stand plunging your finger 
into it. Move it now to a place over the 
fire where it will be kept pleasantly warm, 
and let the line soak for two or three 
hours. Then remove the container from 
the range altogether, and allow the line 
to remain in the oil for about another 
three hours, or overnight if you start pro- 
ceedings in the evening. 

In removing the line from the now 
cooled oil, hold it up and let all that will 
drip off. Then you loosen the ties holding 
the coil and lightly strip the whole line 
through your fingers, wiping them ever) 
little while, to remove some of the excess 
oil. Spread out a newspaper when doing 
this, and as you manipulate the line 
through your hands throw it into irregular 
loose coils just as it falls on the paper 
(without worrying about any kinks now). 
There let it remain for a day or two, when 
you transfer it to your storage reel, Oi 
course if isn’t dry, but the oil has set 
enough so that you can handle it. 


yw. onto the reel by turning the reel 
in your hands, not by turning the line 
on. Do it slowly and wind on lightly, and, 
as you come to a place where the line kinks 
or spirals as it comes up off the newspaper, 
twist or turn the reel in your hands as 
required to take out these, so that it drops 
limp and straight onto the reel. 
Previously you should have fastened at 
some convenient place outdoors two pro- 





jecting pieces of smooth wood, such as 
portions of broom handle, about 20 feet 
apart (or closer, if you are limited for 
space), and about 4 feet above the ground. 
To one of these secure the end of line on 
the reel with two half hitches. Then, with 
the reel over your fore arm, just walk 
along to the other support; the reel will 
turn and the line unwind without any 
twisting. So you wind the line back and 
forth between and over the two supports, 
securing the other end with half hitches; 
if necessary, lengthening the line. by at- 
taching a piece of cord thereto. 

The first and second times the line 
should at first be stretched, under tension, 
between the wooden supports, which will 
squeeze out further excess of oil, which 
you wipe off with a soft cloth. Then slack 
it and leave it thus exposed to air and sun 
for a few days—until the fingers rubbed 
along it do not pick up oil. 

Next you repeat the warm oil bath, just 
as at first, hanging it outdoors afterward 
for another period of a few days. When 
again sufficiently dry to handle, if it is 
a tapered line, you go over the whole 
length of it, looking for any minute pro- 
jecting ends of silk sticking out from the 
braid. These lines are braided, not twisted, 
and in tapering them strands of silk are 
cut out every now and then to reduce the 
caliber, and in some spots you may note 
the projecting ends thus left; cut them 
off flush with a sharp pair of curved nail 
scissors. 

The line now gets about six more appli- 
cations of oil, but put on cold, just with 
the fingers or with a little bunch of curled 
horsehair dipped in the oil; being hung out 
and allowed to dry about five or six days 
following each coat. I bring it indoors 
each time, on the storage reel, and apply 
the oil by throwing the line into loose 
coils on the newspaper, just as first de- 
scribed. You want an old apron on while 
doing this. And after once going over it 
with fingers dipped in oil, I wipe my 
hands and take off excess with the fingers. 

The final two coats are of equal parts 
boiled linseed oil and a good spar varnish, 
such as Valspar. Mix them well together 
and have the mixture just nicely warm. 
Apply this with the fingers to the line. In 
applying any of the coats with the fingers, 
you rub them on in about 2-foot sections at 
a time, turning your hand back and forth 
and repeating and overlapping strokes so 
that all parts of the line receive attention. 


ASTER the first oil-varnish application 
has dried out in the air, you rub down 
the line between your fingers with cold wa- 
ter and finest pumice stone. Then, with the 
line in a large, loose coil, rinse it thor- 
oughly in cold water. 
second and final oil-varnish coat. 


(piece of an old silk stocking is good) 
and talcum powder. Whatever powder ad- 
heres, leave it there, even after the line is 
wound onto your fishing reel. In trans- 
ferring from the tin storage reel to the 
fishing reel, hang the former over a door 
knob and wind away. 

After the coating or dressing has be- 
come somewhat worn from use, just reno- 
vate by giving an application of the varnish 
and oil (a teaspoonful of each will be 
abundant to prepare), following a prelimi- 

nary rubbing with the pumice stone and 
water if rough enough to indicate it. And 
with any old line that still is strong but 
needs redressing, this is the treatment for 
it. Also for old, tacky lines that otherwise 
are good. 

If after any of the oil coats the line 
should have attracted an unusual amount 
of foreign material, such as bugs, etc., 
adhering to it, you can clean it with. the 
horsehair and’ cold water, then allow to 
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Tyee Salmon, 
Bluefish or 
Barracuda- 
-the hiqger 
= come the 
ie 1Re 


your Neptune 





AAAYBE you like the 
‘middleweights”’ 
best—tiger ‘‘musky”’ 
spotted great Northern 
pike in Teak water, or 
in salt water the Tyee 
salmon of the Pacific, the 
bluefish of the Atlantic or 
the barracuda of the Gulf 
Coast. Battlersall! Go 


The A. F. Meisselbach Division 
3022 Taylor Street 


ig Tish, YF 8! 









after them with a Nep- 
tune Meisselbach. Built 
for even bigger and ug- 
lier customers, yet light 
and suitable for general 
“3/6” or other light- 
tackle sport. 

Ask your dealer for a 
Neptune. Price $22.50. 

Catalog FREE. 


of The General Industries Co. 
Elyria, Ohio 


Manufacturers of the Original and Genuine Meisselbach Fishing Reels of Quality 














When dry give the | 
Then 
give it a final rubbing with a soft cloth | 





THOMPSON @ DUCK BOATS 








218 Ann Street, 
WISCONSIN 


Swift, silent gliders, exceptionally steady—even in 
rough waters. Four models for open lake and river use and 
forstill huntingin marshes and shallows. Two big Factories. 
Quick delivery from either one. Write for Free Catalog. 






118 Elm Street, Cortiand >>) 


NEW YORK 





Light, 





earry by hand, 
sinkable, stronger than wood, used by U. 8. 
ernments. 
World’s Fair. 


__ KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO., 690 Harrison St.. Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Folding ecaaicBvadl aaa Boats 


no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, 
safe for family, all sizes; non- 
and Foreign Gov- 
Louis 


easy to handle, 
and on auto, 


Awarded First Prize at Chicago and St. 
Fitted for outboard motor. Catalogue. 











THE REAL 
LOG CABIN 


By C. D. Aldrich 
$4.00 Postpaid 


A most practical and 
up-to-date book on 
how to plan and 
build cabins, what 
they cost and how 
practical they are. 
The author is 
jprobably the only 
architect in this 
country who has de- 
voted himself exclu- 
sively to designing 
and building log cabins from the simplest to 
the most elaborate. 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 


1824 Curtis St. Denver, Colo. 
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. Fastest running Prescott spinner 

made. Unequalled for —— 
Plain 25c: weedless 30c, 914 
long. nag seed dealer’s or disect. 
Circular 


PRESCOTT SPINNER MFG.CO. 


PRESCOTT — wis 


CAR eacggaeal By Horace K Keshart 


No camper can afford to be with- 
out this handy and valuable little 
book which gives the principles 
and recipes tested by years of ex- 
perience in all kinds of camps. 
What to take, how much to take, 
and above all how to use it. 
This book also gives information 
on skinning, dressing and keeping 
such fish and game as the camp 
cook will need. $1.00 Postpaid. 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 
Denver, Colo. 

Enclosed find $1 for Camp Cookery: 


Prescott Wiggle Worm Spinner 40¢ cc >> 
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dry, before giving the next coat. And 
watch the weather, so the line doesn’t get 
wet till the first coat is dry. After that 
rain won't hurt it; simply let it hang out 
till dry before oiling again. 

Of course, in addition to the redressing 
just outlined, with the oil-varnish mixture, 
as often as signs of wear indicate, it is 
of most importance to the life of the line 
that after each day’s fishing it be thor- 
oughly dried out in loose coils exposed to 
the air before being wound up on the fish- 
ing reel. The writer has a Halford line 
given him ten years ago and used several 
times each season since then, which still 
is in good shape after a couple of these 
renovations. 


The Barred Muskellunge 
Question 
DITOR Outdoor Life:—I have read 


with considerable interest the article 
in Outpoor Lire for July, 1930, by A. P. 
Lockard of West Virginia, concerning the 
barred muskellunge in the tributaries of 
the Ohio River, together with your reply 
thereto. I also note that you state it 
would be appreciated by all lovers of the 
muskellunge if this letter brings forth a 
continuation of the discussion. 

If you will fecall, I had some corre- 
spondence with you a few years ago re- 
garding the muskellunge in Green and 
Barren Rivers of Kentucky, and sént you 
a picture which you used in your book, 
“Muskellunge Fishing.” Since the corre- 
spondence with you there have been 
dozens of muskellunge caught in these 
two streams, as well as in Kinniconick 
and upper Barren River. The reason 
they are not taken more frequently is be- 
cause there are very few people who fish 
for them. C. J. MEREDITH, 
Superintendent of Wardens, Kentucky. 

Angling Editor’s Note:—In the summer of 
1924, when preparing the data for the book, 
**Muskellunge Fishing,’’ Mr. Meredith gave 
the author an invaluable amount of aid in 
seeking to establish the proper range of the 
muskellunge. His services were unquestion- 
ably greatly to be credited in establishing the 
boundary of the musky’s domain on the south. 
He has been a champion of this great battler 
fish for years in his state.—B.C.R. 


What Length Casting Rod? 
By Ben C. Robinson 

F I am going to fish a weedy lake 

dered with rushes, weeds, grass, 
pads, I pick out one of my longest bait 
casting rods. For this work I use a 5%- 
foot or a 6-foot split bamboo or steel rod. 
If casting from the shore and the weeds 
extend out any distance, I use the longest 
rod in my equipment. If there is only a 
narrow margin of weeds I use the 5%- 
foot rod, for I have found that the best 
fish in such lakes lie just within the edge 
of these weedy coverts, or under the edge 
of the pads. In order to get these fish 
to rise with savage swiftness to the plug, 
spinner, or spoon, it is a good idea to 
reel the bait in fairly slowly, and, just as 
it reaches the edge of the weeds, lower the 
tip of the rod out clear of the weeds or 
pads, and gently lift the bait to the surface 
with a smooth, easy force that will set the 
spoon blades whirling, or the wooden plug 
gently wobbling. This is a sure fire way 
to hook a big bass or a wall-eyed pike. 
Musky will fall for this trick. They rise 
hard and swift to such a lure, and hook 
themselves solidly. A 5-foot rod is a little 
short to do this stunt properly with if the 
weeds are of any breadth. The shorter 
rods, such as 4'%4-foot ones, are a nuisance 
in this casting, as they merely force the 


bor- 
and 
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angler to drag baits through the grass, 
weeds, and rushes, time after time, all dur- 
ing the day’s casting. This becomes 
annoying and sickens the sportsman in time. 

For boat fishing on weedy lakes, where 
lily pad clusters are to be worked around, 
I prefer the 5%4-foot rod. This can be 
either split bamboo or steel. I have a 
partiality, however, for the solid steel rod 
in these places, or the tubular three piece 
rod. This is because of the hard, rough 
work that the rod has to perform forcing 
the plug or spoon through heavy lily clus- 
ters and among red stem pads and thick 
grass. It takes a rod with a lot of stamina 
to hold up under such harsh treatment, 
and the more sensitive and dainty bamboos 
are not as well fashioned as the old, sturdy, 
and practical steel casting rods. 

Fishing open water from a boat on lakes 
that have rocky shores with deep water 
lying close, or over lake bars where ex- 
treme long casts are not necessary to raise 
game fish, is the real test for the short 
3 and 4%4-foot rods. They are especially 
nice to handle in a boat when more than 
one party is casting. The overhead cast 
should be used in every case, remember, 


The 51% -foot split bamboo casting rod 

used in this case, is my preference for 

wall-eyed fishing with plugs, in rivers 
with weedy fringes 


but even so accidents will happen, and 
some one will sooner or later try a “side 
winder” cast and get into trouble with the 
longer rods. Plugs and treble hooks can 
become suddenly the most deadly danger- 
ous of tools. Therefore, the short rod in 
boat casting is a really wonderful inven- 
tion. 


5-FOOT split bamboo rod of the 4%4- 
ounce weight class is one of my 
favorite shore rods when casting for bass 
and small wall-eyed pike, where there is no 
shore or weed or brush. There is no ques- 
tion about the terrific killing power of this 
sensitive little rod with a light 12-pound 
test, silk casting line and small half-ounce 
lures and pork rind attached. This rod 
lends action to a lure that the heavier ones 
can never hope to attain, and more fish are 
caught as a result over weed beds, in rocky 
crevices, and little bays than with any 
other. 
The 5'%-foot split bamboo rod weighs 


approximately 5% ounces. One ounce to 
the foot is the general rule in split bam- 
boos of the best makes. This deviates with 
different makers, but can be fairly well 
depended on. Such a rod is a favorite of 
mine for wall-eyed pike. The same length 
rod in 5-ounce weight is excellent for bass 
along weedy fringes and at edge of the 
pads. A 6-foot split bamboo is also a neat 
weed fringe casting rod, and proves very 
killing. 

The 3 and 4%-foot split bamboo rods 
are great favorites in the South, where 
they are used to fish brushy little creeks 
for bass and jack pike. Three different 
types of rods make a good combination for 
the bait caster. One rod should be 5%, 
one 5, and one 3 feet in length. The 5- 
foot rod to be the lightest one, used for 
bass along open shores and in boat fishing 
alone, or in good company along open 
pools, where the lightest of lines and lures 
can be used. The 5%-foot rod can be the 
heavy one of the trio, and the 3-foot rod 
can be a steel one, if desired, of medium 
weight. 

Steel rods come in lengths of 3 to 10 
feet. The rapier steel rod with detachable 
handle comes in 4% to 5%-foot lengths, 
the tubular, three to five piece rod, in 3 
to 6%4-foot lengths, and the telescopic steel 
rod has an extension of 10 feet mostly. 

I believe the majority of the rods in use 
are of 5%4-foot length. Perhaps I might 
be mistaken in this, but I assure you that 
from 5 to 5%-foot length in rods will 
catch the big per cent of all our bait 
casting anglers. Personally, if I were 
asked to name my preference in rod 
lengths, had I but one single rod in my 
outfit, I would unhesitatingly say the 5™%- 
foot rod. I consider this the best all- 
around rod made for the bait caster. 


Ben’s Daybook of Angling 
By the Angling Editor 


RTIFICIAL 
flies need not be 
lost when they be- 
come snagged in 
overhanging 
branches = on the 
backcast. Seldom 
ever does the baek- 
cast exceed the 
height of an_ or- 
dinary fly rod in 
stream fishing, and 
when the fly be- 
comes snagged in leaves or twigs the thing 
to do is to immediately release line and go 
back under the snagged fly and release it 
with the rod tip. This saves lost tackle. 
Dynamiting scares the fish under shelter 
for hours, the northern fishing guides 
argue. Recently a companion and_ the 
author were fishing a series of good pools 
with plugs and spinners. They were 
building a road a few hundred yards 
away and dynamiting stumps. We whipped 
the pools for hours without a single rise. 
Neither did we see a single fish rise to 
the surface to feed that afternoon. The 
concussion of dynamite, unquestionably, 
spoils fishing for several hours, 

A friend has presented me with a small 
carborundum hook file in a neat leather 
case. Sharp hooks are the best recipe I 
know of for a good fish in the creel. Every 
angler should have one of these little car- 
borundum stones in the kit case or tackle box. 

Another fine fly, and a favorite of mine, 
for all the game fish, is the Green Drake. 

The Royal Coachman fly, in my estima- 
tion, is one of the most valuable flies that 
the fly book can hold. I take bass, crappie, 
bluegills, rock bass, perch, and all the 
trouts on this fly, in assorted sizes. 



























Anglers Kinks 


Send in ‘‘Angling Kinks.’’ For each one pub- 
lished we give a 6-months subscription—or 
we add 6 months to your subscription if you 
are a subscriber. 


A Substitute for Reel Oil 


Hoe” many anglers neglect to put a 
bottle or can of reel oil into the tackle 
kit, and when they get to the stream or 
lake find that a joint of the fishing rod 
has stuck tight, or that the reel refuses to 
spin as it should for lack of lubrication? 
Here is a remedy that nearly every angler 
carries about his person or fish basket—a 
common lead pencil! If it is the reel that 
needs oil, shave a small amount of the 
lead (which is almost pure graphite) on a 
board or piece of cloth or paper, and with 
the point of the knife place a little of this 
powder on the axle or pinion of the reel, 
replace the oil caps, and give the handle a 
spin, and go on with the fishing. For a 
tight joint on the rod, shave off some lead 
on a cloth and wipe the joint by turning 
several times in the cloth, and see how 
nicely it comes apart after that when you 
are through with the day’s fishing. The 
lead pencil is also a very handy thing to 
remove anything that might get into the 
eye, such as gnats, flies, and pieces of bark. 
Just touch them with the point of the pen- 
cil (do not have it sharpened to a fine 
point, but have it dull) and they will ad- 
here to the lead and be easily removed. A 
pencil with soft, or No. 1, lead is best.— 
ewis A. Rose, Ohio. 


To Prevent Bait-Stealing 
OMETIMES bass seem educated in the 
art of stealing the bait, so here is a 
method I use to fool them: Put on one 
hook in usual manner, then double the line 





4 or 5 inches from the hook, run this loop 
through eye of second hook and over the 
shank and draw taut. Put sinker above 
both. Hook top hook through back of 
minnow and the end one through gill and 
out the mouth, as in illustration. This 
works best on 3 and 4-inch minnows and 
fools the smartest of them.—Roy M. Stin- 
son, Mo. 


Anglers Letters 


Caliper Measurements for Rods 

Editor:—Will you please give me caliper meas- 
urements for a split bamboo trout fly rod, also 
for split bamboo bass rod? Will you also inform 
me the best kind of glue to use to fasten the 
strips together? Can you tell me what kind of 
varnish or lacquer is used to give the iridescent 
silver finish to wooden lures? Where can I buy 
this lacquer? —H. W. T., Calif. 


Answer:—For a 9-foot fly rod, the butt section 
should be .375 or % inch, the first 9 inches from 
butt, where butt cap is placed. This will enable 
you to fit the cork grip and wood filler for reel 
seat. The tapers will fall off then .010 every 3 
inches, resulting in measurement at the ferrule 
station of .265 ferrule size, or 17/64 inch. The 
middle joint male ferrule starts at .265 and 
tapers every 3 inches with a drop of .010 to .193 
female ferrule, ferrule size. The tip section male 
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ferrule begins at .190 with a drop of .010 every 3 
inches to .065, which will take a 5/64-inch tip 
top. The top of the butt, as well as middle 
joint, should be .012 to .015 larger than ferrule. 
This will give rigidity, also give the butt section 
control over the middle section and middle sec- 
tion over the tip section. The male station 
should be .005 less than the ferrule. 

For the bass casting rod of 514-foot length, 
designed for %-ounce lures, the stock should be- 
gin at butt cap with 7/16 inch for about 10 
inches, which will end at forward grip, the stock 
then to start and drop off at approximately the 
same rate as mentioned for the fly rod, i. e., 
010 every 3 inches. The ferrule size depends 
entirely on the place where it is to be placed. 
On my old favorite casting rod, the tip section is 
36 inches in length. In other rods (the cross 
rod, for instance), there are various lengths of 
butt. However, assuming that the tip is 36 inches 
in length on a 5%-foot rod, the ferrule 
will come to .280 or 18/64 inch. 
then will graduate to .125 to take a 
tip top. There is one point of caution, and that 
is that when we speak of diameters having a 
graduation of .010, it means that each section or 
triangle will have a drop-off of .005 from the 
apex through to the center, or .0025 on the two 
sides of the triangle. 

For glue, the very best gelatine type of glue 
is used by the best rod makers, as only this 
type of glue will stand up under various at- 
mospheric conditions and contact with water. 

Most artificial lures are hung on a rack and an 
artist with an air brush tints them the required 
colors and patterns, or a pattern is used for such 
as the scale-finish baits. Therefore, there is 
no special sort of lacquer or varnish that you 
could hope to find to get this effect. You had 
best have the under coloring of the plugs you 
expect to make tinted by a commercial artist 
with an air brush, then protect them with a good 
brushing varnish of clear type. However, I would 
advise you to study the various brushing lacquers 
and Duco finishes pretty thoroughly before at- 
tempting this plug-making trick. It is a very 
difficult matter to hope to make artificial lures 
that will attract game fish, for, the finer and 
more true to nature the lures, the better chance 
the angler has of creeling fish on them.—B. C. R. 


Night Fishing with Fly Rod for Bass 


| Editor:—Can you give me any information on 





The tip section | 
7/64-inch | 


AKRON 








the subject of night fishing with the fly rod for | 


bass?—J. BE. R., L 


a. 

Answer:—Use a No. 1/0 size bass fly of the 
eyed type, in Royal Coachman, White Moth, and 
Parmachene Belle patterns, and attach the fly to 
a 4-foot bass size gut leader that has been soaked 
overnight between felt pads in the leader box. 
Cast close to stumps and logs, and along the edge 
of the river or lake weeds in water from 2 to 5 
feet in depth, at night, preferably when the moon 
is up. This is the best time of all to fly fish for 
bass. Also use the white and red patterns of 
bass bugs. They are very effective at the edge 
of logs, along edge of weeds, and around old 
stumps. Cast and retrieve the fly as you would in 
daylight, and, if possible, use a_ flat-bottomed 
fishing boat and drift quietly along and cast in 
toward the shore. In this way backcasts will not 
become entangled in stream or lake side brush. I 
also use a small No. 1 size nickel-plated spoon 
spinner with the eyed bass flies at times. Try 
both ways. Fish the bass flies wet. Allow the 
bass bugs to lie a moment on the surface, then 
retrieve them slowly.—B. C. R. 


Black Leeches for Bait 
Editor:-—Have heard a lot about black leeches 
being good bass bait. Could you tell me where 
I could get them, and how to use? Will they 
keep any length of time?—R. L. C., Mich. 


excellent bass 
from many of 
advertising in 


Answer:—Yes, they are bait 
and you can procure them 
bait firms that are found 
poor Lire classified pages, 
up yourself in stagnant pools of small creeks 
and rivers, where they cling to the underside 
of water-soaked bark and brush that is on bottom 
of muddy and sandy-bottomed pools. Turn over 
old drift logs and trash and you will find them. 
A minnow seine is a god thing to use in pools 
of sluggish creeks, wiecre these fellows lie in 
trash at bottom. They will keep a long time in 
a minnow bucket with warm water and some 
grass and old trash in the water. Old bark, 
water-soaked branches, and _ stones should be 
used for minnow bucket. Run hook directly 
through them at middle, and allow them to dangle 
and squirm about to attract the bass. A No. 2 
size hook is good for their use.—B. C. R. 
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PFLUEGER 





LEVEL WIND 


An Exceptional 
REEL SRS 
for 


You will be surprised what an excel- 
lent reel a five dollar bill brings you in 
the Pflueger Akron. Sized and de- 
signed for convenient, comfortable 
and easy casting. It is preferred by 
many anglers to other makes at 
higher prices. 

The level winding mechanism is 
Diamolite coated to avoid corrosion 
and insure long wear. Extra long bear- 
ing in line block or carrier with pat- 
ented features insures full wind of the 
line. Driving mechanism, gears, etc., 
of sturdy construction. Tension oil 
cups serve as pivot bearings and are 
adjustable to any degree desired. 

Select a Pflueger Akron which will 
give you that degree of service and 
pleasure in your fishing experienced 
by the thousands of present owners 
who speak enthusiastically of this 
moderate priced level wind. 


PFLUEGER 


ONOUNCED “FLEW ~- 


FISHING TACKLE 
Leaders Since I864 
THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. OLR-10 Akron, Ohio 
E. A. Pflueger, President 
Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of 


Fishing Tackle in the U. 
AKRON FISHING TACKLE WORKS, Inc. 


Coupon brings it 
FREE! 


Send the coupon 
for your copy of 
Pflueger Pocket 
Catalog No. 149. 
Filled with facts 
on fish, fishing 
and tackle 





THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO., 
Dept. OLR-10 Akron, Ohio 

Gentlemen: Please send me your Pocket Catalog 
No. 149. 


RI a a's edntieine 











Adirondack Outboard 
Jaunts 


CHAIN of lakes and streams ex- 

tends southwest to northeast through 
the heart of the Adirondack forests, which 
form an unchanged wilderness, ‘with only 
an occasional town or touching of an auto 
highway. The best trip is from Old 
Forge (reached by auto highway or by 
railroad, 54 miles from Utica), at the foot 
of the Fulton chain of lakes, and going to 
Upper Saranac, to Paul Smiths, and on 
to Loon Lake, where the railroad may be 
again reached for the return home. At 
Axton on the above route one may turn 
north to Tupper Lake or southeast to 
Saranac Lake. 

Much of the route is through state 
land, and camping is permitted if you get 
a permit from the Conservation Commis- 
sion, at Albany. A number of public 
camp sites equipped with open camps and 
stone fireplaces are listed in Recreation 
Circular No. 7, obtained from the above 
Commission. The route from Old Forge 
to Lake Kushaqua or Loon Lake is in six 
sections, totaling about 80 miles. 

Section 1. Old Forge to Raquette Lake, 
23%4 miles, three carries. Put in at docks 
of Moose River, 1% miles through a 
winding stream, to First Lake, and this is 
practically a continuous sheet of large 
water with Second, Third, and Fourth 
Lakes, the latter being the largest. Here 
one may encounter rough water. Fifth 
Lake is merely a small pond, ending with 
a carry of % mile along a highway to 
Sixth Lake. Then you cruise the 1%- 
mile length of the lake to the carry of 
1% miles to Brown’s Track Inlet, then 
214 miles to Raquette Lake. 

Section 2. Raquette Lake to 
Lake, 14 miles, four 
carries. Six and a 
half miles are cov- 
ered from Raquette 
Lake Station to the 
half mile carry into 
Forked Lake, then 
34% miles to the end, 
where a carry of 1% 
miles is made, down 
a highway past the 
rapids, then into wa- 
ter for a mile to But- 
termilk Falls, where 
a '%-mile carry is 
made, and another %4- 
mile ride brings one 
to another 4-mile 
carry around rapids, 
then into the river 
and on to the head of 
Long Lake. This is 
one of the finest trips 
in the mountains. The 
Raquette Lake is but 
6 miles long, but has 
40 miles of shore 
line. Forked Lake of- 
fers many side trips 
of exploration, and 
its shores are fringed 
with fine white pines. 


Long 


~. _ conducted hy 
~~ Willard Crandall 


Section 3. Long Lake to Axton, 24% 
miles, one carry. Long Lake is 13% miles 
long before it connects with the Raquette 
River, and from the junction of Cold 
River is a winding stream for 4%4 miles 
to Raquette Falls, where a 1%4-mile 
carry is made by wagon. Beyond the falls 
it is 514 miles to Axton. This is the point 
where one may go west to Tupper Lake 
or east to Saranac Lake. If going to Sar- 
anac Lake or tc Upper Saranac Lake 
(the latter, a portion of the tour to Loon 
Lake), you can save over half the dis- 
tance of Indian Carry by leaving the Ra- 
quette River, 1% miles above Axton, and 
taking the stream from Stony Creek 
Ponds, then through the ponds for a mile 
to the highway, which is the carry from 
Axton to Upper Saranac. 

Section 4. Axton to Upper Saranac 
Lake. You reach Upper Saranac Lake by 
way of Indian Carry or the Stony Creek 
Ponds cut-off, and go 7% miles to Sara- 
nac Inn at the lake’s north end, by way 
of a short carry. If one wishes to go to 
Paul Smith’s, the route is through a se- 
ries of small ponds with seven carries. 

Section 5. From Paul Smiths to Lake 
Kushaqua, two carries to Mud Pond and 
then a 134-mile carry to Loon Lake and 
the railroad. 


Keen Competition for 
Harmsworth Trophy 
which Gar 
Wood has held for ten years will this 
year be won in the severest competition, 
despite the lamentable death of Major Se- 


HE Harmsworth trophy 


grave recently. A severe blow was struck 
to the American defense of the trophy on 
account of the untimely death of Capt. L. 


OUTBOARD RUNABOUT 


These trim boats attain speeds comparable to those of inboards, and now that electric 
starting has been applied to outboard motors the owner can enjoy all the comforts of 


the more expensive outfits 


M. Woolson, engineer of the Packard Mo- 
tor Company and designer of the recon- 
verted motors to be used by Gar Wood in 
Miss America IX. These motors are now 
at the Packard plant for superficial re- 
building. Sir Henry Segrave’s Miss Eng- 
land II had a motor rated at 4,000 horse 
power, and another contender from the 
British Isles, Miss Betty Carstairs, adds 
a real threat with a tri-motored craft of 
slightly less horse power. It is said that 
Hubert Scott-Paine has a challenger which 
will give the American boats a real run 
for the highest honors in the speed boat 
world. The present plan is to increase the 
horse power of the 1190 Packards after 
Woolson’s recommendations, by means of a 
higher compression, new cylinder heads, 
and the addition of superchargers which 
would add 200 horse power to each unit. 
It is contended that Miss America VIII 
has never shown her full speed and that she 
is capable of more than 100 miles an hour, 
which should be increased after the re- 
building. 


Ten New Records for 
Outboards 


"TEN new world records for outboard 
motor boats have been officially recog- 
nized by the National Outboard Racing 
Commission, according to an announcement 
made by George O. Hoehn, secretary of 
the Commission. One of the records was 
made by a youthful girl racer in competi- 
tion with older and more experienced driv- 
ers. Most of the records were made in 
early July, and a number of other new 
marks that are reported to have been es- 
tablished over the 4th of July are being 
checked by the Commission. 

On June 29, at 
American Lake, 
Wash., Miss Bertha 
Reinell, seventeen- 
year-old  schoolgir! 
of Everett, Wash., 
averaged 28.31 miles 
an hour in 5 miles 
of competition for 
novice drivers using 
Class A motors, for 
a new record. On 
July 5, at Lucerne 
Lake, Calif.. Dan 
Sullivan of San 
Francisco chalked up 
a world record for 
novice drivers using 
Class C motors, 
when he _ averaged 
41.09 miles an hour 
for 5 miles. At the 
same lake on July 
6, Dan Gagetta of 
San Francisco, 
Calif., set a new 
record in the mile 
trials for speed when 
he averaged 42.79 
miles an hour in Di- 
vision I, Class C. 


On July 5, at Lu- 





























FASTEST YET 
Ray Pregenzer, Antioch, IIl., 
the world’s outboard speed record to 
date, 49.723 miles per hour 


holder of 


cerne Lake, Harry Arnold drove his boat 
to a new record for Division II, Class 
C, when he averaged 41.95 miles an hour 
for 5 miles in competition, and, on the 
same day, William Crawford of Colgate 
University set a mark for Division II, 
Class F, drivers of 41.76 miles an hour at 
Albany, N. Y. Five new records were 
also established by the pilots in Division 
III, racing for cash prizes. In Division 
III, Class B, Ken Garrett averaged 35.64 
miles an hour for a record, and G. W. 
Pauli in Division III, Class D, set a new 
mark of 42.155 miles'an hour. The same 
driver also set a mark for the same divi- 
sion in Class F when he averaged 42.11 
miles an hour for 5 miles in competition at 
Albany, N. Y. At Madison, Ind., George 
Cost of Birmingham, Ala., set two new 
records for Class C, Division III. In the 
mile trials, Cost set a mark of 44.35 miles 
an hour, and in competition he averaged 
42.05 miles an hour for a record. 


Nonstop Endurance Record 


OR human stamina and motor durabil- 

ity, few performances have equalled 
that of J. W. Griffen and George Mishey 
of Cleveland, Ohio, who set up a new non- 
stop outboard motor boat endurance record. 
For ten days and nights, the two Cleve- 
land pilots ran their small Caille motor 
continuously, only stopping when their mo- 
se was “killed” by striking a submerged 
og. 

The two drivers were under the constant 

observation of members of the Cleveland 
Metropolitan Yachting Association and rep- 
resentatives of a newspaper which spon- 
sored the test. The boat started its record- 
breaking run on the rough waters of Lake 
Erie off Cleveland on Monday, July 14, and 
came to a sudden halt on Thursday, July 
24, after the pilots had been officially cred- 
ited with running 239 hours and twenty 
minutes without a stop. The previous rec- 
ord, made the preceding week, was 120 
hours and forty-nine minutes. 
_ The endurance test was made in an ef- 
fort to determine the durability of outboard 
motors, and officials who supervised the 
Tun announced that they were more than 
satisfied with the result. Both pilots de- 
clared that their motor could have run on 
detain Neither of the drivers left the 
boat during the run. 


New Speed Record Unoffi- 
cially Made 


AY PREGENZER, JR., 

HE, 
new world’s speed record for outboard 
boats as a result of the time trials for 
speed held immediately following the 100- 
mile marathon at Fox Lake, Ill., on July 
27. Pregenzer was clocked in the remark- 
able time of 49.72 miles an hour, and the 
acceptance of the record awaits the official 
inspection of his motor. 

On four of the six laps which Pregenzer 
had to make over a mile straightaway, he 
was clocked at better than 54 miles an 
hour. 
go into the books as. the 


of Antioch, | 


for speed. 
49.48 miles an hour, and was made by H. 
G. Ferguson at Balboa, Calif., on December 
4 of last year. Ferguson used a Class D 
motor and Pregenzer used a Class F mo- 
tor in their record-breaking performances. 


Ontario Waterways 


WO types of trips can be projected in 

Canada. One depends upon your expert- 
ness in going into the absolute wilderness, 
for several weeks, with a spice of daring 
to the adventure, where every day’s pad- 
dling places one farther and farther from 
the outposts of civilization, and which 
should not be undertaken without guides. 
There is nothing like such a trip as from 
Prince George, British Columbia, to Peace 
River Crossing, a sweep of 500 miles, 
where the only people you might meet are 
surveyors, explorers, or Hudson’s Bay men, 
but you must have a cool head and sturdy 
shoulders. Another trip of this kind is from 
Cochrane, north 200 miles to Moose Fac- 
tory on James Bay, and a stirring voyage 
is from Sioux Lockout, Ontario, to Fort 
Albany, or from Lake St. John, Quebec, 
with 300 miles of paddle strokes to Mis- 
tassini. 

The second type of trip is adapted to the 
casual adventurer through the developed 
resort sections of the Northland, where 
guides would be excess baggage and the 
whole route is well charted. The Ontario 
canoe trip from Kingston, via the Rideau 
Lakes, 126 miles to Ottawa, is entirely fea- 
sible. It is centrally situated and easy of 
access from New England and the Atlantic 
states. Kingston, at the eastern end of Lake 
Ontario, is the starting point, 175 miles 
west of Montreal and 159 miles east of 
Toronto. It can be reached by water from 
Charlotte, 86 miles distant, or from Clay- 
ton, 21 miles. Entering. the Cataraqui River 
at Kingston, the run is made to Kingston 
Mills, and then into the Rideau River, 
through a series of lakes to Newboro, 
which is the highest point of the canal sys- 
tem. You then go down the Rideau River 
and canal to Ottawa. You are always with- 
in reach of towns and have excellent fish- 
ing for bass and salmon trout all the way. 


For middle westerners a popular routing 


is to start at Ely, Minn, and go into the 
Quetico Provincial Forest Preserve. There 
are no towns, but many waterway travel- 
ers are out during the season. The big 
cruise is to encircle Hunter’s Island, or you 
can start at Fort Francis, 183 miles north 
of Duluth, and go east around Hunter’s 
Island and return, 347 miles. This is on 
the international boundary and you follow 
Rainy River much of the way. The timber 
is virgin, and game and fish are plentiful. 
Cabins or shelters have been provided for 
the park rangers who patrol the waterways, 
keeping the portages open. 
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will probably be credited with a | 





If the new record is accepted, it will || 
fastest time ever || 
made by an outboard boat in official tests | 
The present record stands at | 











| The Popular 

GREEN BAY 
‘HUNTING 
BOAT 


Dan 
Kidney 
Sons 
are the 
original and 
only builders of 
the GREEN BAY 
Hunting Boat—that 
represents the standard 
for its class. Used by more 
than 10,000 leading sportsmen. 
og free on request. 
DAN KIDNEY & SONS, Inc. 
Ey conven a 4 + Px Antoi = 
233 Ss. Wabash _ 


THE FAMOUS” 
Kapo Sleeping Roll 


When 





evening comes just slip into a 

downy ‘‘Ceibasilk’’ filled Kapo Sleeping Ro ti 
Popular for camp, boat, sleeping-porch and 
general outdoor use for Ceibasilk provides per- 







| fect insulation. _ Cold-proof; Water-proof—Ver- 
| min-proof. Weight only 12 Ibs. Easy to pack. 
| End flap provides wind protection, Extra 
padded pocket keeps feet warm. 
| Style 66 (30 x 78). $31.70 
| Larger sizes at slightly increased 


prices. 
KAPO PRODUCTS COMPANY 
156 Second St. E. Cambridge, Mass. 















ACME DUCK BOATS 


Go after your ducks in an ACME. Make ready or 
fold up in 8 minutes. Light, Strong, Safe. Easy 
to transport on shoulder. Carry four men easily. 


Suitable for your outboard. On market 38 years. 
Sold world over. Priced right. Guaranteed. Write 


ACME BOAT CO., 105 Beck St., Miamisburg, Ohio 














Don’t Suffer 


With Piles! 


Trial Treatment Free 


Thousands upon thousands have found quick 
relief from pile pains and suffering, with the 
Page Internal Tablet Combination Treatment, 
which reaches the cause of piles from within— 
the correct way. That’s why the Page method 
is so quick-acting and effective. Don’t con- 
tinue to suffer pile pains and discomfort. 
Write now for free trial package. Send no 
money—just your name and address. Pack- 
age will be sent prepaid in plain wrapper. 


E.R. Page Co., 204F Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 














National Sportsman 
is a 68-page monthly maga- 
gine crammed fuli of hunt- 
ing, fishing, camping and 
érapping stories and pictures, 
galuable information about 
guns, rifles, fishing tackle, 
game law changes, best places 
to get fish and game, etc. 
Biggest value ever offered in 
@ sporting magazine. 
AND HERE'S THE FAMOUS 
emington Sportsman’s Knife 


—— stag handle and two long 
A slender blades especially de- 
signed to meet the exacting 
requirements of skinning and 
cleaning fish, game birds and fur-bearing animals. 
Blades ere mo superior quality steel with strong, durable, keen- 
cuttin e points are shares just right for s goed, 
clean Fy of slitting and skinning. CIAL OFFER. 
We will send you Nationa! S ~My Coal for a whole 
year, 12 big issues, and this mington Sportsman's Knife. 
The Name ‘Remi ‘on’’ on the Both for 
blade is your guarantee of quality 


NATIONAL? 
SPORTSMAN 
























Satisfaction 


gee efunded. Mail your order today 
to NATION. SPORTSMAN, 1 113 


Transit Bldg., Boston, Mass. 














SUCCESSFUL MUSKRAT FARMING 
By ROBERT G. HODGSON 


A practical book on the raising, breeding and handling 
of muskrats. Liberally illustrated. $4.00 Postpaid. 


GUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 
1824 Curtis St. Denver, Colorado 
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SUCCESSFUL cabin fireplace, one 

that draws and really throws out 

heat, is not the gamble it would seem. 
Here are a few simple, easily understood 
facts that will help you build a real, hon- 
est-to-gosh fireplace that works. Perhaps 
you didn’t know that: 

Almost any sort of stone may 
lized. Of course you will use 
stone. Beware, however, of the 
andstone. 

If you are using cobble stones there is 
a surprise in store for you if you give 
them a dose of the spalling hammer. It 
brings out a beauty that their drab sur- 
face would not lead you to suspect. 

Rocks with moss and lichens on them 
can be used, provided they are sound, and 
the moss made to grow within your cabin 
by wetting it from time to time with a 
sponge. 

The right mixture for stone-laying mor- 
tar is one portion of cement to three of 
clean, sharp, coarse sand with 10 per 
cent (of the bulk of the cement) of hy- 
drated lime added. Mix well. I mean 
WELL! Add just enough water to make 
a proper consistency, keeping to the error 
of having it too dry instead of too wet. 
Practice on this mixture until you get it 
right, lest you lose your temper and reli- 
gion by having the mortar ooze out from 
between the stones. 

To be pleasingly proportioned, the fire- 
place should approxi- 
mate in width one- 
third of the longest 
dimension of the 
room in which it is 
placed. This is mas- 
sive but will not give 
the effect of being 
overwhelming. 

There is no partic- 
ular advantage in a 
deep fireplace, and 
there are often dis- 
advantages. A shal- 
low opening throws 
out more heat—19 to 
20 inches is sufficient. 

Regardless of 
width, the height of 
the fireplace opening 
is best made from 30 
to 34 inches, princi- 
pally because of flame 
height and also with 
a view to proper 
mantel height. 

If the opening is 
up one course of 
stone work, that is, 
from 1 to 2 feet 
above the floor level, 
the heat comes out 
direct, is thrown 
farther into the room 
and the consequent 
circulation of air 
gives better ventila- 
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Facts About Fireplaces 
By Harvey A. Brassard 


tion. Besides, to my mind, it makes a better 
loking fireplace. 

For maximum heat radiation, the sides 
are splayed toward the back. Experience 
has fixed the amount of this splay at ap- 
proximately 5 inches for each foot of 
depth. For the same reason the rear wall, 
at a point approximately 12 inches above 
the floor of the combustion chamber, is 
sloped up to the throat. 

The combustion chamber should be 
lined with fire brick. You will know why 
if you have ever seen the results of your 
labors spall away under the intense heat 
or have been hit in the eye by a bit of 
exploding rock 

The firebrick lining is built up in a 
mixture of fire clay or of equal parts of 
sand and cement, not forgetting the hy- 
drated lime—10 per cent of the bulk of 
the cement, you remember. 

You will need an arch bar for the top 
of your fireplace opening—an iron bar 
¥, by 3 inches if the opening is large; % 
by 2 inches for the ordinary opening. 
Back of this bar a wooden form is built, 
constituting the underside of the arch, 
which is about 5 inches through, and pitch- 
ing back to the front edge of the damper. 

The stones above the arch should be 
thin enough to allow from 1 to 3 
inches of mortar between them and the 
form. Reinforcing rods are placed in this 
mixture across the back of the arch and 


Damper 





Detail of Firedog 


Smoke Shelf 
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tied into the sides of the stonework. The 
first of these is placed within an inch of 
the back of the arch and the others so, 
on up through the chimney breast above 
the smoke shelf at intervals of about 6 
inches on center. 

The throat is best placed not less than 
4 inches above the top of the fireplace 
opening ; 8 inches is better. 

The smoke chamber is the trick of a 
good fireplace. It should approximate in 
capacity one-quarter the capacity of the 
fire chamber. In building it, a wooden 
inside form may be made and the con- 
crete placed around it, or it may be built 
up of fire-brick. Don’t forget to make 
the form collapsible. 

Between the damper and the rear wall 
of the smoke chamber is the horizontal 
flat surface—about 12 inches deep—called 
the smoke shelf. Located directly under 
the flue, it arrests falling soot and acts as 
a baffle for the down draft, deflecting it 
upward in an ascending current instead of 
forcing the descending smoke back into the 
room, 

The sides of the smoke chamber slope 
in to the flue at approximately 7 inches to 
1 foot of height, with the rear wall rising 
straight from the smoke shelf to the back 
of the flue. 

Chimneys next to inflammable material 
should be at least 6 inches thick for safety. 

Under normal conditions the area of the 
fiue should approxi- 
mate one-eighth the 
area of the fireplace 
opening. 

A constriction of 
the flue reduces its 
effective area to that 
of the constriction. 
Smoke ascends _ spi- 
rally. The corners of 
square and oblong 
flues are practically 
dead air spaces. 
Don’t forget that 
when computing the 
required flue area. 

While commercial 
flue lining is the eas- 
iest and perhaps the 
best way of forming 
the flue, you can do 
the trick with a 24 
gauge sheet of gal- 
vanized iron bent 
around wooden discs 








and thus forming a 
drum. The diameter 
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{~ Detail of 


chimney top 


of the top disc is 
made about ™% inch 
greater than that of 
the bottom. This 
slight splay allows 
the drum to be pulled 
up easily after the 
concrete, which is 
placed around it, has 
set. Paint this drum 











with oil—ordinary waste oil will do—after 
lifting it for each succeeding course of 
stone. The oil will prevent the concrete 
from sticking to it. ‘ 

The flue is carried up about 18 inches 
above the top stone work of the chimney 
and a concrete cap built to reduce the mass 
to a reasonably thin edge of about 3 inches. 
This assists the air currents in pulling out | 
the smoke. 

If the chimney is carried up to a point 
at least 3 feet above the highest point 
of the roof, wind curling over the roof 
top will not cause a down draft in the 
chimney. 

In timbered country where sparks would 
be a menace, a wire cage about the chim- 
aey top may save you the responsibility 
of a forest fire. Galvanized wire screen 





of %4-inch mesh will do the trick. 

You will need a chimney covering that | 
will defy the winds when the cabin is not | 
in use. Bury four heavy copper wire | 
loops in the chimney cap so that they pro- 
ject about 2 inches above the top of the | 
cap. Then a batten shutter, with slots 
in it to slip over the loops, is cut to fit 
the top. Hard wood pins thrust through 
the loops will hold the cover down se- 
curely in a gale. Your wire cage to stop 
sparks can be fastened to these loops. 

The hearth is put in last. Previously 
you have carried up the base to within 
6 inches of the floor level. This space 
is filled with grout and the hearthstones 
embedded in it. After this operation, fill in 
the joints with a mixture of one part 
cement to one part sand and trowel smooth. 

Raking out the. mortar joints—not in 
the hearth, of course—from % to 1 inch 
with a spike will define the outlines of your | 








‘“‘The most unusual serial ever 
published in an outdoor 
magazine’’— 

That is how a number of readers 
have characterized James L. Clark’s 
‘*Big Game on the Roof 
of Asia’’ 


Don’t Miss the 3rd part. Next Month 
Captured by Mongols 











stones, yielding soft shadows that enhance 
the beauty of the masonry. 

If you are not fortunate enough to be 
near an old quarry and can cut yourself 
a stone mantel, piece, or happen to stum- | 
ble on a suitable piece of ledge rock, a | 
hewn log will give you a mantel to boast 
about. Anchor it into the stone work | 
with lag screws or spikes driven into the | 
back of the log, build the stone and mor- | 
tar about these. A log 12 inches through 
will make you a real mantel. 

You can make a real pair of firedogs | 
—I never saw any on the market that | 
seemed to chime in with the simple sturdi- | 
hess of a log cabin—from an old 60 or | 
) pound steel rail. Cut the rail to | 
engths just the depth of the fireplace. 
ive inches from the front end of each | 
lece cut away the flange and lower web 
and turn up the upper member like a sled 
runner, They won’t burn out. 

When large windows flank the fireplace, 
you will be facing too much light during 
t e day. Small windows placed high are 
Detter, 

_Last, but not least, you will be ahead 
' you buy the best dome damper on the 
narket. And don’t get it too short. It 
nould reach across the full width of the 
ireplace. 

See to all this and I’ll make you a 
wager—your fireplace won’t smoke. More 
an that, it will really throw out heat 
and look like it belonged to your dream 
ain in the woods. 
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NOTHING 
LIKE 
WOOL 
FOR 


AND 


STAGS ARE ALL WOOL 





Guaranteed Waterproof 


YOU’RE READY for 
any weather in a Hirsch-Weis 
STAG. Made of 24-oz. all wool 
Oregon flannel. Hirsch-Weis 
processed. Guaranteed water- 
proof. Styled for comfort. ... 
You can cast a fly—whip a gun 
to your shoulder—reach up and 
out to grasp a limb or jutting 
rock, absolutely without re- 
striction. 
“No other garment fills the bill” 

“I have worn one of your STAGS for many 
years”, writes T. E. Rochester, “and 
when I have a real hard country 
to buck like the mountains of 


Colorado in March, I feel that no 
other garment quite fills the bill”. 





HIRSCH-WEIS MFG. CO., Portianp, Ore 

Gentlemen: Dept. O (Chest 

( $12.50 enclosed. Send STAG |Size: Color 
Waist 


(1) $9.75 enclosed. Send BREECHES } <0 Color} 





() Please send FREE Stag Booklet in Actual Colors. 


Name 





Address 



















<EpeT. 


NOTE: Add 10% for Extra Sizes in both STAGS and BREECHES 


Double shoulders, back and 
sleeves. 8 roomy pockets, includ- 
ing a big one clear across the 
back for game or grub. 
COLORS: 
Brown and Black Plaid 
Green and Black Plaid 
Red and Black Plaid 
Navy Blue Hunter’s Red 
Forest Green 





Breeches to match.............$9.75 
Sizes 30 to 42 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
order direct. Use coupon 





STAG IDEA’ 
An interesting book- 
let showing STAGS 
andOutdoor garments 
in Actual Colors. 





FREE | 
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ri Here’ aie 
Hunting Outfit 
for You! 


ON’T take our word for it. Read 

whata hunter downin Arkansas 
wrote us the other day: “You all 
have one of the best hunting outfits 
on the market today. I received a 
RED HEAD Coat and Breeches for 
Christmas two years ago. They have 
gone through three seasons of quail 
hunting and there is not a break in 
them. I have found them durable, 
warm and waterproof. Here’s from 
a strong believer of the ‘RED HEAD’ 
brand!” Have your dealer show you 
this hunting outfit today or write for 


Free Equipment Book 


All the latest RED HEAD Equipment for 
hunters: Coats, shell vests.caps, breeches. 
gun cases, holsters, shell bags, etc. 

Write today for your free copy. 


Red Head Brand Co. 


jw Name of 
ALWARD- ANDERSON. SOUTHARD CO. 


925-29 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 








| game by the hind legs, 
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Packing out the kill 


When You Down Your Big Game 
By Gilbert Irwin 


AMP cookery is an essential of 

woodcraft, and to the hunter this 

includes preparing and serving up 
in edible style. A cook for the hunting 
camp is the prevailing custom, but there 
is added satisfaction in being able to act 
as your own guide and chef when you 
war upon the wild. These are earmarks 
of the sportsman much neglected in these 
latter days. The pioneer, the plainsman 
and the old time trapper and hunter had 
them down to perfection, for to them 
these attainments were necessities of ex- 
istence. 

This art of preparing chow for the 
hunger hunter began where the chase 
ends, at the kill. The first essential after 
downing your deer, moose or other big 
game is bleeding the carcass thoroughly. 
The throat must be cut at once. If the 
shot is in the head sticking will pro- 
duce the blood drainage; but animals shot 
through the body bleed internally, and 
are hard to drain. Drive the knife into 
the chest cavity, puncturing the heart 
and large blood vessels. Hang your big 
if possible; at 


least keep the head and front of the car- 
cass much lower than other parts to aid 
blood drainage. Unless properly bled, 
maggots are liable to appear in game 
meat in a couple of days, even in Decem- 
ber, while well drained meat will keep 
for a week in the woods camp. 
Evisceration is very often done too 
hurriedly and carelessly in the excite- 
ment and hurry. After you have gone 
to all the expense and exertion of get- 
ting your big game meat it pays to take 
time, even in zero weather, and miles 
from camp, to thoroughly drain and 
clean out the carcass, for it is this care 
that insures good meat for the pot and 
trophies for the den, which are most 
important features of all hunting today. 
Here is the way an old woodsman per- 
forms this operation, as the writer has 
frequently witnessed: Whether deer, 
bear, moose or other big game, he makes 
a cut along the middle, under center 
line, from throat to rear legs, between 
which the bone is separated. This al- 
lows access to the anus and rectum. A 
cut is made around the former and the 


LAPP METHOD OF CUTTING UP 


A CARCASS 
Fig. 1 


(1) Back bone, ribs disjointed at points of 


attachment 


(2) Ribs (3) Shoulder 





—_ 


(4) Ham 
(5) Brisket and belly 


muscles 
(6) Neck 
(7) Head 


Illustration of one of the best-known methods of dividing the carcass, reprinted 
from a leaflet issued by the Canadian Department of the Interior 
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repent cadre 


T Ideal for your favorite sports 
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.. whether on the links or roughing it with your gun 


ot rod. Virile—smart—in tune with your individual- 


ity, Town & Country Sportswear has given a new vogue and dignity to leather. 


Selected imported and domestic leathers of marvelous texture, tailored into perfect-fitting windbreakers —jack- 
ets, coats, slipovers for sportsmen and sportswomen. At modern stores. Our booklet will be mailed on request. 


GUITERMAN BROS., INC. Originators of Out 0’ Door Leather Clothing SAINT PAUL, MLNN. 


latter is pulled free from the carcass. 
With a few jerks on the intestines the 
whole mass is freed from the back and 
drawn out, only the gullet holding, and 
this must be tied, and then cut. 

Next, the old woodsman, experienced 
in butchering domestic stock, of which 
cleaning the game carcass is a gesture, 
makes a sweeping cut through the dia- 
phragm, cutting through the cartilages on 
the ribs, just beside the brisket, and the 
chest cavity lies open. The neck is slit 
to the head and the gullet and windpipe 
are pulled down, and then tied. Then 
he cuts away the heart and lungs and 
the carcass is clear, except for the liver, 
which can be left in place or taken out, 
as desired. 


HE average amateur now hastens to 
pack out his prize, but the old woods- 
man spreads out the carcass as wide as 
possible to permit the body heat to 
escape. The pelt holds the heat, and it 


can't quickly escape through the skin. 
Packing out your big game in heated 
condition means bad meat, hastens decay 
t the head before you can further pre- 
re it for the taxidermist. But if the 


heat has been permitted to escape when 
the game is killed it can be shipped long 
distances with the hair on, and once the 
surface has dried a little the meat be- 
comes firm and keeps better. 


In skinning game which is to be 
mounted—head, hoofs, etc.—taxidermists 


issue instructions which the average 
hunter can observe. These, together with 
tags and instructions for shipping, are 
supplied hunting and sportsmen clubs, or 
can be obtained by any hunter. They 
are far from being uniform, for taxider- 
mists vary widely, and it is well to fol- 
low the instructions of the one who is 
to do your work. Hacked and ruined 
skins and heads very often result from 
amateur skinning. In the well ordered 
camp the game is hung and skinned at 
leisure and with care. 

A drag can be made for big game 
from a couple saplings, and bound to- 
gether with the carcass by vines or bark, 
an improvement on dragging the carcass 
for miles and ruining the pelt, but even 
this is often impractical, and the old 
woodsman prefers to cut up the carcass 
and do his packing out with less trouble 
and exertion. This also means better 


meat, thoroughly cooled, and he caches 
what he can’t conveniently pack in tree 
branches and returns for it later. 

He continues his trail operations, as 
above detailed, by laying the carcass on 
its left side. Seizing the left front leg 
he makes a cut around the knee, and 
down the inside to the body, and skins 
out that leg, proceeding likewise with 
the hind left leg; then turns the body 
over and operates the same on the right 
side. He then attacks the skin on the 
right side of the body, beginning at the 
open center line, rolling it back with his 
fist between skin and meat, keeping the 
skin spread out flat upon the ground to 
prevent dirt getting to the meat, using 
his knife carefully. 

To facilitate the escape of body heat skin- 
ning before evisceration has advocates, but 
not the old outdoorsmen. This is not prac- 
tical for the lone hunter, and is apt to mean 
dirt and earth mixed with the meat. The 
process of cutting up big game generally 
followed in our country and in Canada is 
known as the “Lapp Method,” the deriva- 
tion of which is obvious from the name, 
and which is made plain by the accompany 
ing illustration. 
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This Button is 
Your Guarantee 
of Satisfaction 


Every DRYBAK but- 
ton bears this “DRY- 
BACK or MONEY 
BACK” guarantee. If 
you want a hunting coat 
distinctly different, with 
features unknown to 
ordinary coats, and for 

X Jess money—get 
DRYBAK. 


Drybak 


The Coat Worn by the Experienced Hunter 


You can’t get wet in a DRYBAK. It’s comfortable, 
easy to wear and full of conveniences. Easily washed 
rubberized blood proof game pockets that will not 
crack in-cold weather; gusset sleeves for ventilation and 
easy quick shooting. Special inside left pocket for 
small thermos, license, etc. Coat built with 
DRYBAK thoroughness and quality. Lasts 
as long as you hunt. No. 87 B.P. $9.00 
Send for catalog, fabric sample 
and guarantee button. Note 
these exclusive features, 
at this price, then 
ask your dealer 
for DryBax. 
















<; we ITHOUTY 


Ss 


Send for FREE information telling how 
Revolutionary Invention makes it easy to 
correct Nearsight, Farsight, Astigmatism 
Eyestrain, Weak Eyes, Failing Vision, 
Old Age Sight, Eye Muscle Trouble, 
Etc, at home without glasses. 

NATURAL EYESIGHT INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Dept. 100-G, Los Angeles, Calif. 

















Evergreens 


Beautify your Lawn with Broad 
Leaved Flowering Evergreens 
—Rhododendrons, Mountain 
Laurel and Cherry Red Laurel. 


Write for Price List 


The Tennessee Evergreen Co. 
Box 578, Elizabethton, Tenn. 




























aaa power Headlight 
without an equal for 
Hunting Coon, ’Possum, 
Frogs, Gators, Fish, etc. 
Used by Professionals 
throughout the World. 
Send for Free Catalog 
Brilliant Search Light Mfg. o. 
508 S. Dearborn St. Dept. 
Chicago, 111. 
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Axemanship for Sportsmen and Campers 
By Albert Van S. Pulling 


| EPHART has 7 i 
that you may lend your friend your 


truthfully written 


last dollar, but not your axe! I 
may add that if you ever get the dollar 


| back, it will be as good as the one you 








lent, but the axe may be a far poorer 
axe! So the first thing to paste in one’s 
hat is that—except in an emergency— 
the axe bit should be kept out of all sub- 
stances harder than steel. That includes 
rocks, nails, gravel, sand, and the soil. 
Any sort of ground may contain very 
hard abrasives that will ruin a fine edge. 
Hard, dry, wood, more or less full of 
calcium oxylate crystals, is hard enough 
on steel. Give the axe a show, and it 
will reward you handsomely. 

The greatest reason for the difficulty 
some people have in chopping wood is 
that they try to use a tool that is not in 
condition to use or else is totally un- 
suited for the purpose. In the latter case, 
we should especially mention the hatchet 
and the instances when it is used in place 
of an axe. 

The hatchet is primarily a one-handed 
tool. It requires far more skill and 
strength—especially strength—than an 
axe. Careful thought will combine with 
experience to make this statement per- 
fectly clear. The hatchet is most use- 
ful for very light work, including light 
firewood, tent poles and pine, light trail 
marking, clearing a trail in brush—though 
a machete is the last word for this pur- 
pose—and for any number of purposes 
where a very light tool is usable, or 
where an axe cannot be carried. I have 
a very fine all tool-steel hatchet that I 
have used for five seasons, and it is good 
for as many more. It weighs about 24 
ounces, measures 1314 inches over all, and 
has a thin, razor-keen edge. The handle is 
cast with the head, and maple plates riveted 
upon the steel handle. The same company 
now makes the handle of laminated leather, 
like a hunting knife grip. It is an ex- 
cellent tool, and I have cut an 8-inch 
poplar with it in a few minutes, but that 
does not make it anything except a sub- 
stitute for an axe. 


F THE hatchet has limited use, the full 

sized woodsman’s axe is equally limited 
in value for a sportsman. My varied 
work has included a hitch in the lumber 
woods, and I got fairly well accustomed 
to a half-wedge, 31%4-pound double bit, with 
a 30-inch handle. I have used a single bit 
of the same dimensions, and chance to own 
axes of that size now. That is light weight 
for the woods, and some prefer handles 
up to 36 inches, but, being light weight 
myself, and preferring fast, accurate blows 
for most of the work I have done, the 
above dimensions suit me best. 

To get down to the real camp axe, I 
use either a single or double bit, Yankee 
or Michigan pattern, 2'%4-pound axe, with 
about a 26-inch handle. The handle 
should be carefully sandpapered, wet to 
raise the grain, and sandpapered again. No. 
0 sandpaper I like best, and I prefer a 
fairly straight, coarse grained hickory 
handle, but will not quarrel with white ash, 
sugar maple, white-oak, ironwood, or yel- 
low birch. It should be carefully fitted in 
the eye, and the wood cut out in the throat 
so that the bit “hangs in.” In a double 
bit, the fine, chopping bit should be hung 
in a little. 

A warped handle is an abomination, 
but one can get used to a crooked handle 
so that a straight one seems strange. 


Careful oiling, with the oil rubbed in by 
hand, will make a handle that has been 
well sanded retain its smoothness. Just 
light gun oil is good enough. 

Last of all, the handle should be re- 
wedged. An axe has never come from 
the factory—insofar as my long observa- 
tion goes—with a bit ready to cut, or a 
handle that would stay on. I prefer a 
steel wedge, with one end sticking up a 
little, so it is easily removed. In a 
double bitted axe, I point the exposed 
end at the blunt bit. It helps in identi- 
fying it at first glance. This type of 
wedge never costs over a dime and will 
outlast several handles. In the case of 
a broken handle, the wedge may be 
quickly driven out and the old handle re- 
moved. 


FTER selecting the right axe dimen- 
sions, handle dimensions, rehanging or 
wedging, and treating the handle proper- 
ly, we are down to the most important 
point of grinding. Double bits—admit- 
tedly dangerous for the beginner—need 
less attention than a single bit, because 
one of the double bits can be used for 
all rough grubbing. But a new axe gen- 
erally needs a half hour’s careful grind- 
ing on an old-fashioned water stone. The 
bit should be fairly evenly tapered, but 
not hollow ground, or it will be weak 
as well as likely to stick badly. Then 
it should be finished with a good whet- 
stone. I have used a round India stone, 
coarse on one side and fine on the other, 
for some ten years. With this stone, 
little grinding is necessary on a camp 
axe, once it is in good shape. An 8- 
inch mill file is the best real grindstone 
substitute. Always grind toward the edge. 
You can tell a person how to select an 
axe, its weight, dimensions, and some- 
thitg of its care. Swinging it may be 
taught, but I have found few who could 
get much out of printed instructions, even 
with elaborate diagrams. But a few 
points, as follows, may help beginners. 
Learn to cut either right or left-hand- 
ed, if you can. This is especially im- 
portant in falling a tree. Do not leave 
a “saddle” stump from walking around 
and cutting from the other side. 

Strike accurately, and slowly at first. 
Let the weight of the head do what it 
will, but to get speed in hard, dry wood, 
one has got to use some power. 

Grasp the handle as lightly as possible, 
but do not let the hand at the knob slip. 
The upper hand will usually grasp the 
handle near the eye, and follow down 
during the blow. 

Wood is very hard to cut straight 
across the grain. An angle of about 
45 degrees across the grain usually makes 
the easiest cutting. 

Learn something of wood; at least that 
dry wood is rarely on the ground, and 
learn to tell dry wood and the prin- 
cipal species in your locality. 

Most of the skill in axemanship and in 
woodsmanship comes from practice. If 
a bit nicks in cold weather, it may have 
been ground too thin. A thin bit will not 
split and a thick bit will not chop easily. 
Only a trial will show what will result. 
Tape just below the eye will help if one 
is inclined to strike-over, and “cut with 
the handle.” A little heat will contract 
the wood and expand the metal, getting 2 
tighter fit when driving on a new handle. 
All are obvious points to the axeman 
with a single season’s experience. 
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Outdoor Tips 
By Gilbert Irwin 


CS cars predominate for home, 
business and other uses, but for motor 
camping the open car, roadster or touring 
models are far more convenient. Your 
car and tent are used in conjunction and 
with these models you don’t need to be 
continually slamming doors or climbing 
upon the running boards to remove and 


replace camp duffle, etc., from or into the | 


car, 


One of the very light outboard motors 
can easily be carried upon trunk rack or 
running-board of any car and is essen- 
tial if you want to get on waters back 
from the motor trails. It can be hooked 
to a canoe, skiff or other craft which you 
can rent almost anywhere in the vacation 
regions, or even to a raft which you can 
knock together. 


Rabbits are plentiful and a nuisance in 
many towns and villages. Some sporting 
clubs are paying boys 50 cents or more 
for trapping them, and the trapped rab- 
bits are liberated in the wilds to make 
better hunting, This is an idea well worth 
general imitation. The editor of this de- 
partment will be glad to give information 
for making an efficient rabbit trap, and 
one which will also trap cats, which do 
inestimable damage to game and song birds 
and to game furred animals. 


Wanted, by the editor of this depart- 
ment and thousands of others who wade 
and fish mountain trout streams—a pair 
of hip rubber boots, the bottoms of which 
will not turn to ice or roller skates, or to 
gliders, in a couple of weeks while the 
tops last for several seasons. They may 
be manufactured but we have tried many 
makes and haven’t yet found them. 


Camp Stove Needs No Dope 


pre echo! suggestions embodying 
the use of alcohol and other liquids 
for starting your gasoline camp stove are 
received by this department. Eight or 
ten years ago these were popular, as were 
various dopes for increasing your car 
mileage or starting it on a cold morning, 
but they are no longer needed. Observe 
the directions printed on the card which 
comes with your pressure stove of any 
make and the gasoline in the stove tank, 
taken from your car tank, is all that is 
necessary. 

But there is one point on which the 
writer differs from the directions given 
by most camp stove makers. They say to 
fill the cup on top of burner No. 1 with gas, 
and then place the tank in position be- 
fore lighting the gas in the cup. Our 
plan is to light the gas in the cup and 
with the tank closed stick the end of the 
Stove tank (the carburetor tube) into 
the flame without placing the tank in 
position as used when the stove is going. 
In this way you can see that raw gas is 
thoroughly burned out, and avoid flood- 
ing, which is the only trouble or danger 
with pressure ‘stoves. A long red flame 
shoots from the tube and gradually dies 
out, which indicates the tube is free from 
taw gas. When placed in position, as 
the makers usually advise, there is no 
way of telling when the tube is clear. 

We commend this safety plan to camp 
Stove users, to the criticism of camp 
Stove makers, also. Stoves put on the 


market in 1930 have an improved in- 
Stantaneous lighting feature, making it 
unnecessary to generate them. Just light 
them like you do a city gas stove. 
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w& with dogs and guns, so with Hunt- 
ing Clothes. The better they serve 
you, the more you realize how valuable 
real superiority is—and how often you 
need it. 


You always get distinctly superior 
service in Utica-Duxbak Hunting 
Clothes. They have led in popularity 
throughout America for more than 26 
years, and are not expensive. 


**Sheds water like a 
duck’s back’’ 


UTICA-DUXBAK CORP. 
4 Noyes St., Utica, N. Y. 


Six different Duxbak 
Hunting Coats. Two 
have the famous Pak- 
bak game pocket, one 
the uxba patented 
bloodproof game 
pocket. Long, medium 
or short Breeches for 
»roper fit. Long Pants, 
Shell Vests, Leggins, 
Hat-caps. Ask your 
Dealer, or write us. 





omicwmstmamena€: © U PO Naenustuuseuceen 
Utica-Duxbak Corp., 4 Noyes St., Utica, N. Y. 

Send me FREE your new 1930 Style Book showing your 
full line of Utica-Duxbak Hunting C lothes, made of genu- 
ine Duxbak and all other best materials, including Cordu- 
roy, Rainproofed Mackinaw, Moleskin, and Forestry Cloth. 
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ABERCROMBIE’S 
311 Pag New York City 


ce.  Hunter’s 
wn WARM 






All Hunters’ 
Camp Equipment 
and Clothing 


Sleep warm aa be cntabaniatite in an Abercrombie’s 
Winterobe. Lambs’ wool comforter, soft cozy camel 
hair blanket lining, cravinetted drab balloon silk cover, 
Talon Hookless Fastener at foot and side—size 66"x80", 
only9lbs. Price $45.00. Our ‘‘Downrobe’”’ for below zero 


weather. Pure down feathers and genuine Hudson’s 
Bay Blanket. Same style as Winterobe. Large size, weight 14 lbs. 
Price $75.00. Complete catalog free. 











David T. Abercrombie Co., Dept. OL10, 311 Brsadany, New York oe 





We manufacture best Tents, 
Packsacks, Duffle Bags, Cook 
— San ang aes 

We supply Hunters’ Jackets, 
ve Winterobe eee Breeches, Hudson's Bay 
nt Blanket Coats and Parkas, 


Socks, Caps, Mitts, 
Duxbak and Alligator 
Garments — Russell 
Moccasins and Boots. 


Cross-Country 
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Cold, wet feet never helped a bullet go 
straight to its mark. 


happy. If you want to 
get the most pleasure 
out of your trips—give 
your feet the protection 
they deserve. Wear Rus- 
sell’s. You can’t find a 
better friend for your 
feet—light, flexible, water- 
tight, and durable—plus 
the faithful comfort that 
only a genuine moccasin 
boot can, give. You’re 
stamping yourself a true 


Russell’s. Because they’re 
the finest boots money can 
buy—yet cheapest in the 
long run. Can be resoled 
many times. Write today 
for free catalog show- 
ing complete line in 
actual colors. 


W. C. RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN CO. 
936 Wisconsin St. 

in, Wis. 














y” Note waterproof feature 
#7 of the double vamp constuc- 
¥ tion. All seams tightly seal- 
ed. Hand sewed from 

choicest leathers. 
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Kept 
Byrd’s 
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Brown’s Beach Jacket 


This snug-fitting jacket will keep 
you warm and comfortable whether 
you are hunting, camping, motoring, 
or working on the farm. Made of 
strong windproof knit cloth with knit- 
in wool fleece lining. Wears like iron 
and can be washed without losing its 
shape. Three styles—coat with or 
without collar, and vest. 

Ask your dealer | 
BROWN’S BEACH JACKET COMPANY 
* Worcester, Massachusetts 


»ZIP- ZIP 
SHOOTER 


HOUSANDS of boys are made 
_i happy with this wonderful Zip- 
Zip shooter, scientifically and practio- 
ally made. If you like hunting and out- 
door sports, get a Zip-Zip shooter with 
plenty of pep and 

force, If your dealer 


4 happens not to have x 

them, order from us. " 
pd 1i9-Lin, ehcoter, She 05 Sa 
IY sissoe, coin © mover aan 
wa order. 
AUTOMATIC RUBBER CO., Columbia, S. C. 





















Uncomfortable | 
feet never brought a | 
hunter or fisher home | 


| 
| 


for all published Kinks. 


~~ far Dey, Comfortable Feet 
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A Homemade Folding Stove Stand 
EEDING a stand for the gasoline pres- 
sure camp stove, I utilized an old 
folding cot frame. I cut off the side rails, 
leaving a length of 18 inches, with legs 
attached to one end. Next I cut the rivets 


| holding the legs on the other end of the side 


sportsman when you wear | 





rails, bored new holes in the shortened rails, 
and fitted these legs in place and held 
them with rivets. On the top of this stand 
(which will fold up), I placed a cover of 
tin, size 21x21 inches, and to keep it from 
slipping off the stand I drove a nail in each 
side rail, cut the head off, leaving a half 
inch of nail extending out of the wood, 
and cut holes in the tin so the nails would 
extend through them. This makes a handy 
small table for the stove or other uses about 
camp. It folds up compactly for travel, 
and is rigid and strong—it can be used for 
a chair—Ward Skeen, Tex. 


Waterproofing the Shell Match Box 


HE use of an empty 16 gauge shotgun 

shell slipped into an empty 12 gauge 
shell is well known. You can make it “seal” 
better by pouring melted paraffin inside 
and out of both shells. Information of this 
sort is of value to a person in the woods, 
who finds it easier to obtain shotgun shells 
than a factory-made waterproof match box. 
—Lester Marshall, Tex. 


Waterproofing Boots 


Cocoa butter melts at body heat and 
is the best material for waterproof- 
ing leather I have used. Place some in 
a pie tin and melt on a stove. Have 
your boots perfectly dry and clean, then 
apply the butter with a cloth, and pour 
it along the seams between soles and 
uppers.—E, J. Miller, Jil. 


Carrying Eggs on a Hike 


NFRONTED with the problem of 
carrying raw eggs on a hike, I hit upon 


| the plan of placing the unbroken yolks 
| and whites in a jar tightly stoppered with 


a screw cap. When I wanted scrambled 
eggs, I poured the contents of the jar 
into the frying pan, and when I wanted 


| hard or soft-boiled eggs I submerged the 


jar and contents in a pan of boiling 
water, as one would do in heating an 
opened can of beans.—Harry Goldstein, 
Tenn. 
Frying Fish Flat 

O TAKE the curl out of fish when 

frying, place the fish in hot grease 
on its side, and when the heat starts 
to curl the fish turn to its other side. 


| The curl will straighten out, and the 


fish will generally stay that way during 


| the remainder of the time of frying. If 
| it is allowed to curl, it will be overcooked 


in certain portions, and undercooked in 
others.—C. A. 5S. Davison, Mont. 


A Quick Trail Oven 

ON HIKE trips I do not bother with 

a special baker and do not wish to 
take the time to dig a “hole-in-the- 
ground” baker. I use my steel frying pan, 
whose lid is oversize. Place the pan on 
a bed of hot, nonflaming coals, and raise 
it on small rocks sd that it does not 
come in contact with the coals. Put in 
the bread dough, cover the lid with hot 
coals, and leave for ten minutes. Here 
is the recipe I have found to be best for 
biscuit—one cup flour, one teaspoonful 
each of salt and baking powder, lard the 
size of a small egg, and enough water 
or milk to make a soft dough. Grease 
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the fry pan and the top of the biscuits — 
N. Griggs, Okla. 


To Dry High Top Boots 


OL newspapers, crumpled, fluffed and 
rolled loosely into balls and stuffed 
into wet high-top leather boots will help to 
dry them out. If the paper is warmed first, 
the process will be hastened. Be sure to 
leave air space for moisture to escape, 
as the‘ paper will absorb only a small 
amount.—Paul R. Furlow, Pa. 


Handling the Mess Kit 


A VERY important item in the camp kit 
is a pair of small nickel-plated pliers 
which is used to lift hot pans and to swish 
the dishrag around in the hot suds. The 
best way of cleaning greasy plates is to 
hold the edge with the pliers and immerse 
them in boiling hot suds, then rinse in a 
pan of boiling, clean water and set on 
edge to dry. The greasy fry pan can be 
filled last thing with the suds and boiled 
over the camp fire, rinsed and dried, leay- 
ing it clean yet with enough of a grease 
coating to keep it from rusting if of steel. 
Another item in my mess kit is a pair of 
cotton gloves which cost 10 cents. These 
are useful to keep the hands from the 
heat and grime around cooking and espe- 
cially in packing the mess kit as I do not 
try to wash the soot from the bottoms 
and sides of the pans and kettles, but 
pack them with newspaper between. In 
setting up or taking down the collapsible 
wood-burning stove and telescopic pipe 
the gloves are indispensable—Herschel F. 


Steddom. 
A Wire Fish Grill 
[RSTEAD of taking a fry pan and 
‘ grease to cook my fish in I take a roll 
of stiff wire in my pocket. After the fish 
is cleaned and well salted, I run one wire 





Cones 


end through the tail end (C) of the fish 
and the other wire end through the head 
section of the fish (B) and attach the 
wire to two poles (D) driven into the 
ground on either side of the camp fire 
which I have burned down to coals. If 
the fish is cooked slowly it improves the 
flavor. Rotate the fish while cooking by 
means of the short stick (A), so that the 
heat reaches all parts—T. E. Brocker. 


Running on the Rim 


I A tube is punctured or anything hap- 
pens so that it would be necessary to 
run in on the rim, wrap a rope around the 
rim. This prevents one from ruining the 
tim and makes the riding easier. The rope 
can be used many other ways, so it is best 
to keep one in the car.—B. E. M., Mo. 


Protecting Trapping Bait 


O PROTECT the bait for mink, Bay 

lynx, skunk, marten and others from 
mice and birds, enclose the bait in wire 
fly screen. Any size or shape will an- 
swer, but I found it convenient to use 
a strip 5 inches by 15 inches. Fold one 
end up to within 2 inches of the opposite 
end, which is used as a flap. Sew the 
sides with a raveled piece of the screen 
wire. Insert the bait, fold the flap over 
and over for an inch or more, run a piece 
of baling wire through the folded part, 
twist once, leaving the ends long enough 
to twist around a branch, bush, stem or 
peg, and set the trap at the proper dis- 
tance.—T. A. Perkins, Calif. 
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Duck Heaven 


(Continued from page 14) 


bills whistled by. 
his gun. 

“Don’t shoot,” I whispered fiercely. 
He lowered it and, glowering, turned 
halfway around. “Next time,” 
all but hissed as he said it, “I’m going 
to let them have it. We'll never get 
those blooming mallards anyway.’ 


He made a reach for 


PUSHED the canoe forward another 

20 yards. They couldn’t have lit much 
farther. My gunner shifted his weight 
to a better shooting position, and slipped 
off the safety. Ten feet more. I stood 
up to take a look around. Nothing but 
rice and blackbirds. Another push with 
the paddle. Then, with a loud quack and 
a beating of wings, a beautiful green- 
head and his mate bounced high out of 
the water, not 30 yards away. The gun 
cracked twice, but the birds climbed 


and he | 


| 





swiftly on. I dropped my paddle, and all | 


but fell out of the canoe getting in a 
parting shot. Not a feather, out of 
range and gone, as pretty a brace of 
birds as we would ever see. It was un- 
believable. 

We paddled back silently toward the 
blinds. Those things will happen. I tried 
to console myself with the thought that 
seeing them was enough, but small con- 
solation there was in that. As we were 
pushing through the decoys, a pair of 
redheads came over. Dean made a clean 
kill with a vengeance. Mine wobbled, 
but kept on going. 


Retrieving our dead | 


bird, we hastily pushed back to shore | 


and crawled once more into the protect- 
ing shelter of the blinds. 

It was now broad daylight. A freez- 
ing wind was howling out of the north- 
west, with occasional gusts of sleet and 
rain. For half an hour, nothing hap- 
pened, though we stood facing the gale 
and shivering in a manner that should 
have brought in a carload of ducks. 

“How’s this for weather?” I yelled 
through chattering teeth. 

“Perfect,” answered the dean, blowing 
on his fingers. “This should bring them 
in.’ 

I started to light a cigarette by way of 
diversion, when I heard again the whistle 
of wings. My cold hands refused to 
function, and I dropped half the package 
into the water, trying to get them back 
where they belonged. The flock was far 
to the east when I first saw them. A lone 
call brought them 
mallards aching to feed. 

On they came, drifting warily along 
the shore line. They disappeared for an 
instant beyond the trees at our back, and 
then with a rush shot over our heads 
and dropped toward the decoys. One of 
us must have moved or rolled his eyes, 
for, just at the limit of range, they turned 
with baffling suddenness and _ headed 
away. 

A muffled “Damn” came from the other 
lind. 


| WATCHED the speeding birds as they 
grew smaller and smaller. As _ they 
topped the horizon, two of them, for some 
unaccountable reason, turned and headed 
back the way they had come. “Here they 
come,” whispered the dean, as though I 
hadn’t seen every wing stroke those 
blacks had made. This time we froze. 
he they came. I felt for my safety. It 
vas on. Nervously, I slipped it off. 
Anodes split second—in range. As I 
thy the near mallard folded its wings, 
hit breast downward, and bounced high 


above the water. The dean missed his 


first barrel, but, with the second, his 
climbing bird crumpled, turned a pin- | 





’round, four black | 





Light Boots, 


Goodrich 


A Good Night's Rest 
Does fix you up! 


Airubber“Licut $1x 


HE longest day and hardest hunt are 
smoothed right out by a good com- 
fortable night’s sleep on your Airubber tion. No loose cover. 
air chambers with anti-roll connections. 


“Light Six”. 
Made for rough hunting service. 


ing in a blind, sand pit, sinkbox or bat- 
tery, your mattress makes a splendid, No. 550 “Light Six”, 6 
660 
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THE RAPIDAN, a new light- 
topped, sturdy-soled fishing 
Knee to hip lengths. 


boot. 


against this strain 


USCLES, tackle, boots—all 

must be tough for the strain 

of surf fishing—and mobile for 
quick, active work. 

Many fishermen have found the 
ideal footwear in Goodrich boots. 
The: specially developed rubber 
compounds make a boot that is light 
and easy to manage, yet amazingly 
tough, while the design gives a 
sturdiness and sureness under the 
hardest sporting conditions. The 

B. F. Goodrich Footwear 
© Corp. Watertown, Mass. 





And for wildfowl shoot- 


, dry cushion, carried easy as 95” x75". $16 
Low-pressure softness from jpg. 


more air. Six", +. Ibs. = 
, durable khaki jean, vitalized- 2614"x48", $10. 


Pillow, $2.50. 


rubbercoated inside. 
in one piece—Airubber patented construc- 


Another 
B. F. Goodrich 
Product 





THE SEBEK, acountry-wide favorite 
for hunting in wet fields and woods. 
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X MATTRESS 


Pressure molded all 


Big soft “‘balloon” 


No. 


extra 
381 
. 633 Sport Cushion, 
At your eal or write us. 


Ibs. approx., 
“Big Ten’’, 10 


517 “Little 
light style) 
“Sleepesy’”’ 


New York Rubber Corp., Box 62, Beacon, N. Y. 


Write today 
for folder $ 
and 2-qt. camp 
water carrie 


FREE. 


Trade Mark 








most extraordinary illustrations. 
Denver, Colorado. 


STALKING BIG GAME WITH A CAMERA IN AFRICA—By Marius Maxwell. 
spent many months in Africa for the purpose of photographing animals in their native haunts, 
and this book is a record of his adventures while capturing the photographs, together with 77 
311 pages; $9.25 postpaid. OUTDOOR LIFE Book Shop, 


The author 
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wheel or two, and fell within 10 feet 
of the blind. 

“That’s getting ’em,” I yelled. “Watch 
yourseH.” <A single whizzed by directly 
over us, and was gone before we had time 
to move. 

All morning long, we had wonderful 
shooting, black mallards mostly, with an 
occasional gray. Once, after a_ long, 
quiet spell, a bunch of bluebills almost 
scared ys out of a week’s growth. There 
was a roar like that of a high-powered 
car. The sound grew louder, and then, 
with set wings, twisting and hurtling, 
they literally poured out of the sky, with 
that indescribable air-ripping racket that 
only bluebills can make. 

For a bewildering instant the air was 
alive with ducks, but, when the smoke 
cleared away, there were only two down, 
and one of these was streaking it for the 
rice, with nothing but the tip of its bill 
out of the water. We had pulled the 
amateur’s stunt of firing at the flock 
instead of picking our birds. There was 
no earthly use in chasing the wounded 
one. It had too good a start, and a blue- 
bill can swim. 

Toward noon the weather cleared. The 
clouds were moving south, and in the 
north was already a broad, blue streak 
of sky. For a moment, the sun came 
through, transforming the cold, gray lake 
into a dancing field of blue and gold. 
The flight was about over. We ate our 
lunch in peace, counted our ducks, and 
prepared happily for a long, dreamy 
afternoon. It didn’t matter now if the 
sun did come out. We had had our fill of 
shooting, and for once could afford to 
be comfortable. 

Nothing happened to disturb our ru- 
minations until the middle of the afternoon. 
Then, without warning, two big gray 
mallards dropped from nowhere into the 
decoys. To my startled eyes they looked 
as big as a couple of geese and, no won- 
der, coming out of a clear sky the way 
they did. 


TURNED my head ever so slightly and 

looked toward the other blind. The 
dean smiled reassuringly and fingered his 
trigger. Out of the corner of his mouth 
came the old precaution, “Don’t move.” 
I smiled back and raised my hand, the 
signal we had agreed upon for just such 
an exigency. As we rose, they left the 
water in true mallard fashion, spent a 
frantic instant getting their directions, 
and then straightened out. At about 40 
yards, we' let them have it. Both birds 
hit the water. 

“Pretty clever, aren’t we?” I queried, 
as we reloaded. 

“Don’t be so sure, 
as he sprang for the canoe. 
gone now.” 

I looked out over the water. Sure 
enough, our mallards, half-submerged, 
were heading for the nearest patch of 
rice and cat-tails, and even now were 
out of range. We paddled desperately, 
but to no avail. For half an hour, we 
beat the rice thoroughly, but not a feather 
did we raise. To say that we were dum- 
founded would be putting it mildly; 
knocking over two mallards almost with- 
in reaching distance, and losing them 
both. 

“Do you suppose there’s a grain of 
truth in the idea that they'll go down and 
hold on to the bottom?” I asked with 
huge disgust. 

“Don’t know,” he replied, “but this I 
do know, that if I’m alive at this time, 
next year, I’m going to have the swim- 
mingest Chesapeake that ever breathed. 
I’m through looking for down birds.” 


” 


answered the dean, 
“They’re 


We paddled back to our island, crest- 
fallen to say the least. 


It wasn’t that 





we needed the two ducks, but it always 
hurt to lose a down and wounded bird, 
particularly when that bird was a mal- 
lard. The afternoon wore on, broken 
by an occasional single or a foray of 
jump shooting. At that we had had our 
share of excitement for one day, more 
than enough to make up for the preced- 
ing barren year. 

We were content just to sit and watch 
the fast-coloring shore line, the waving 
rice, and the chattering flocks of black- 
birds. The sun went down behind a 
lurid horizon. A bunch of five circled 
the lake a mile high, saw us as they 
started to drop, turned, and headed 
straight away into the west. They grew 
smaller and smaller, hung poised for a 
moment, five motionless black dots 
against the rose of the sunset, and dis- 
appeared. The first day’s hunt was over. 

We picked up our ducks and started 
for camp. As we paddled through the 
rice, the stars came out, one by one. It 





‘‘Lions of Devil Dog Hills’’ 
By Jack Tooker 
In Our Next Issue 


Thrilling moments chasing the 
tawny cats of Arizona 











was now almost calm. High overhead 
came once more the whistle of wings— 
sss—sss—sss—sss. We dropped our pad- 
dles and listened, mallards coming in to 
feed. Fainter and fainter grew the 
sound, until it blended with the soft 
rustling of the night breeze through the 
rice. They settled with a splash some- 
where over in the rice bed. A drake 
quacked loudly once, then all was still. 
There would be shooting again in the 
morning—perhaps. 


Back to Back 
(Continued from page 19) 


and later in thick, dense masses. Our flash 
light couldn’t penetrate 5 feet beyond the 
boat sides. Sticky, wet grime formed on 
our hands and faces. We pulled our coats 
tighter and fastened our shirt necks. Oc- 
casionally, we dozed a few minutes, then 
awoke with a start when a fish deep down 
in Davy Jones’ locker grabbed the bait and 
sent up a message by his frantic efforts 
to spit out the hook. This was followed 
by one or the other winding on the reel 
handle. The click tension pivot, being slid 
back, made a soft noise that was audible 
the length of the boat, but the winding was 
noiseless, the spiral tooth phosphor gears 
meshing silently. Wind! Wind! Wind! 
The cuttyhunk water-soaked line, coming 
in evenly, brought to the surface, for the 
first time in its life, a red-dabbed rock 
cod. Then the hook was rebaited and let 
down again to the required depth. More 
dozing. And thus the gray of morning 
came, followed by the light of the sun 
penetrating the fog banks. At 8 o’clock the 
fog melted away and revealed a sparkling 
world of crystalline water. 

Anxiously we took advantage of the first 
sunbeams of light, to get our bearings and 
to determine if we had drifted during the 
night. A heavy bank of fog shoreward 
made it impossible to see land, but we felt 
sure we were in safe distance. As we 
watched for signs of fish, dark forms shot 
up from the depths, some far and faint, 
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some close by, which we recognized as 


smelt. Others were quicker in action and 
savage in movement, as they took breakfast 
among the horde of smaller fish. 

“Anyway,” Fay yawned, “the fish are 
still with us. In a little while the fog will 
lift over there, and we can get our bear- 
ings.” 


REAKFAST was in order. The choco- 
late was still pleasingly warm in the 
thermos bottle, though it could have been 
served steaming at midnight. We ate a 
sandwich apiece, drank chocolate, and fin- 
ished with a good cigar. Life on the ocean 
wave was to our liking. Never was a 
morning more beautiful after the night 
bath of wet fog. Flocks of wild ducks 
and gulls flew along the coast line. Peli- 
cans in twos and threes circled and dived 
to the. water’s crest, searching for fish. 
Occasionally, one would land, beak first, 
into the water with a “plop,” and come up 
gulping an 8-inch smelt. We counted our 
catch of rock cod and found eighteen 
beauties in the boat. There were other fish 
too, an ugly, but very desirable, food fish, 
the sculpin, among them. After a little the 
fog bank vanished, revealing the coast line, 
and we knew we were not far from the 
spot where we anchored the evening before. 
We pulled up the anchor and allowed 
the boat to drift free. The motor was re- 
filled with gas, and a few turns of the 
flywheel and we were off. We wanted to 
try for larger fish during the morning. 
Fay felt that somehow, somewhere, he 
might pick up a tuna and have better luck 
than the afternoon before. We watched 
for a telltale fin, but we covered a mile 
or so and saw only small and medium fish. 
There were yellowtail and bonita and long, 
hungry-looking barracuda, everywhere, it 
seemed. After covering perhaps 5 miles, 
we saw a school of tuna, but not big ones. 
The water was alive with them. We ma- 
neuvered and were able to get in a position 
to put some live bait under their noses. 
“Bang!” Both outfits were almost snatched 
from our grasp. We each had one on. 
Thirty-five-pound blue-finned tuna put up 
a wonderful fight on light tackle. We 
landed three from the school in thirty 
minutes. We caught more in the next hour 
and had one outfit snatched by a big shark, 
losing most of the line. 


UT the real adventure of our trip came 

when we hooked two large black bass 
in 90 feet of water. We had moved west- 
erly toward the fishing barge, where a 
crowd were fishing for various species. 
There were plenty of barracuda to be seen, 
and occasionally schools of yellowtail. 
While we were gazing into the depths, 
Fay said he saw the forms of several big 
fish, but couldn’t tell what they were. We 
decided to get some bait in front of their 
noses. 

Almost at the same instant, we both 
had a strike. There was nothing to denote 
any unusual fish, but when we set the 
hooks the reels began to hum. We knew 
when we tightened up, that we had on 
something heavier than yellowtail. The 
motor was shut off, we braced ourselves, 
and, sitting there, back to back, we fought 
it out with 400 pounds of black sea bass. 

It seemed that, as the fight progressed, 
we couldn’t hope to win out. There were 
no terrific rushes, but the dead weight and 
the wallowing in the heavy water seemed 
to be too much for our outfits. However, 
we pumped when we could, gave and took 
line, maneuvered and steadied the boat, did 
everything and anything we could to play 
safe. We were being towed out to sea in 
spite of every effort on our part against it. 

Sometimes the two fish would fight to- 
gether, other times they separated and were 
pulling at right angles, at all times they 
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never slacked up a steady pace toward the 
unknown. I should judge we were being 
towed at the rate of 10 miles an hour, and 
they kept it up for two hours. Of course 
we circled several times, and our lines tan- 
gled together, and it seemed that all we 
could hope to do was to cut the lines, 
though Fay wouldn’t listen to that. 

“Let’s stick it out a little longer,” he 
encouraged. “T believe my fish is slowing 
up. 


COULDN'T begin to set down the de- 

tails of our battle, but, inch by inch, 
and foot by foot, we managed, after two 
hours and a half, to bring both fish along- 
side, though our lines were tangled. His 
fish was about 20 feet closer to the boat 
than mine, so we gaffed him first, and tied 
him solid. His tired efforts to resist were 
feeble indeed. Then we pulled my fish in 
close and secured him. 

We rested in the afternoon sunglow, 
satisfied, hungry, and tired, but we had 
experienced a wonderful fishing trip. And 
that afternoon late, a crowd of fishermen, 
at the foot of Broadway, gathered to greet 
us as we came in with our catch, the little 
“put-put” towing the big bass, partly rest- 
ing across the prow. 

Once tied up to the wharf, we were 
questioned and congratulated and our fish 
weighed. One bass tipped the scales at 204 
pounds, and the other at 234 pounds. In 
addition we had a dozen or so blue-finned 


tuna, several barracuda, some rock cod, | 


and a few of other varieties. And last but 
not least, we had experienced a fishing trip 
in a small boat that I never hope to dupli- 
cate. It was simply one of those trips that 
happen once in a lifetime. 


Conservation in Indiana—A 
Political Racket 


(Continued from page 11) 
. “St. Joe, Ind., July 23, 1930. 
“Dear Mr. Evans: 


“Enclosed you will find another letter 
coming out by Mr. Lieber’s orders which 


will bear you out in the charges published | 
in the Ft. Wayne News-Sentinel, of July | 


22, 1930. I was employed as a game war- 
den from June 8, 1925, until April 1, 1930.” 


The Letter. 
“Wardens: 

“I suppose that you boys have been ex- 
pecting this letter for some time, knowing 
that the campaign time is about here, so 
I am writing now to ask each of you for 
a donation to the campaign fund. I want 
$25 from men receiving $125 per month, 
and $15 from men receiving $100 per 
month. Make check payable to Richard 
Lieber, and mail to the office as soon as 
possible, 

“R. D. Firemine, Captain of Wardens.” 
“EF, R. Leiguty, Ex-Game Warden.” 


Reproduced herewith is one of these 
checks given by Jack Pyle, a game warden, 
to Richard Lieber, and endorsed by Richard 


Lieber. 
xk *k * 


Charles W. Runyon, Cafe and Con- 
fectionery, 
“Shoals, Ind., July 23, 1930. 
“Dear Mr. Evans: 

“I read your Bulletin No. 2, and also 
the article in the Indianapolis Star, and I 
wish to state that I am very glad that you 
are making this fight. I was a warden for 
four years and I know that I contributed to 
the campaign fund every election. You 
know that there are many things about 
this department that are wrong, especially 
the money-making, and causing the war- 
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Do You Pack a Full Night’s 
Sleep When You Hit the Trail? 


N stream or lake or portage, on trail or plain 

or mountain, you'll always get a night-full 

of sound refreshing sleep when a Down-Right- 
Comfort Sleeping Bag is rolled up in your pack. 
You can’t get more comfort out of 12 pounds of 
anything else you could lug along. Wherever 
you are, you can crawl into your Down-Right- 
Comfort when night overtakes you. 
| way you can sleep—you'll sure be ready for the 





trail in the morning. 


| and compact. 
| diameter and weighs but 12 pounds. 


and quickly for washing or 


LIGHT AND COMPACT 


Size and ‘warmth considered, no sleeping bag is so light 
It rolls to 28 inches long by 9 inches in 
If you can pack 
four pounds more, give a thought to the new air mat- 
tress you can now get for the Down-Right-Comfort. 


UNUSUAL SANITARY FEATURES 


Unlike most sleeping bags, the Down-Right-Comfort is 
made so that the light flannel lining can be removed easily 
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And the LISTEN, FELLOWS! 
One of the things that'll 
give you the biggest kick 
is the way the Down-Right- 
Comfort fits the weather. 
If it’s balmy, pull only the 
blanket over you. If it’s 
cold, add a robe. And it 
gets really bitter, pull 
over another robe All 
without getting up! There’s 
always three layers under 
you, 


Qa 








cleaning. As the robes do 
not touch the body, they 
seldom require cleaning. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


If you are planning a trip into 
the open, get all the facts 
aboutthisnew,improvedtype 
of sleeping bag. Write now, 


without any obligation, to 








DowneRiente Comrort 
SLEEPING BAG 
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Warmth—Durability—Appearance 


All these and more in this Filson Genu- 
ine Forestry Cloth Cruising Coat, rich 
forestry green color. The last word in 
Outdoor Comfort and Convenience. 
Coat $16; laced breeches $16. Order 
coat 1 inch larger than white collar 
measure; breeches, waist measure. If 
your dealer is out of Filson Clothes 
write for free catalog “D”. Full of 
helpful suggestions. 

Cc. C. FILSON CO. 
1005-1007 First Ave. Seattle, Wash. 
“Might as well have the best.”’ 

Rane 














Dept. 11, 


19 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 


Bergmann’s stand 


Ace High 


with 


FOREST 
SERVICE 
MEN 


You can’t fool a Forest 
Service man on boots. 
In the Northwest where 
forest rangers work in timbered, mountainous 
country, Bergmann Springsoles have won their 
way to preference. Wild country. Rough trails 
and no trails. Heavy timber and shale. Rock and 
dust and mud. Forest fires. The toughest tests 
boots ever had, and Springsoles take to them like 
a duck to water. Springsoles are made of finest 
leather. Rugged, one piece sole puts swing into 
the stride. Uppers are soft and pliable. 
Army studs for easy lacing. 

Made in five models, $16.50 to BERGMANN 
$25.00. If you want to meet SHOE GREASE 
real boots, ask your dealer for gd wren 
Springsoles, or write for catalog ? oh 


and foot-measuring chart. Order Sta \ 
direct if no dealer near you. LEP *: 
Theo Bergmann Shoe Mfg. Co., oo 


389 N. 28th St., Portland, Ore. 


TheBERGMANN 
Efpringsok BOOT 
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This hunting knife is 


real Swedish Steel! 


"THESE are genuine Finnish Kauhavan 
“Puukko” hunting and fishing knives, 
Not production products, but made 
individually by trained and skilled 
craftsmen whose fathers and grand- 
fathers made knives before them 
at Kauhava, Finland. 

Blades are hand forged from 
highest grade Swedish steel, one 
piece from point to top of 
handle. They will stand up 
under service and punishe 
ment ruinous to the avere 
age knife, 

A fine utility knife 
for fishing, hunting, 
skinning, camp and 
tourist use. 

Handles of 
brightly color- 
ed galalith 
shaped to fit 
the hand are 
Practical 
and fine 
appeare 
ing. 


RAIL MINE 


DEALERS :— 

Finnish Sport 
knives give satis- 
faction and sell 


5713 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, O. 


readily. Write for 
dnformation. 










Seamed with 
metal caps and 


INDUSTRIAL CO. 


“The knives experienced guides 
and sportsmen recommend” 


Shape of blade is result of 
centuries of hunting experi- 
ence in a country whose 
people have long been noted 
for superiority in sports and 
in outdoor life. 


No. 12 4” $3.50 
No. 12-B 434” 4.50 
No. 2 6” = 6.00 





























furnished 
with Sheaths 
atprices 





shown. 
No t-B 434" *a'50 
Sheaths are 0. Hhe . 
pressed from No. 6 6” 6.50 


fine grade 
leather, perfectly 


Se 





No. 10 4” $3.25 
No. 10-B 434” 4.25 
No. 0 6” 5.75 





If your dealer cannot supply you, use the coupon, 
Postage will be added if knives are ordered O. O. D. 


Rain Mine Inpusteaiat Co. 
5713 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 0. 








T enclose $ 

PORN sssascs vaddiviseeavassenenauesdsendecagsacorsbibesnaibeamueaaiae 
Address..... 

OP in ieiivliisavciicsscainaennioneetnimuasiahawanl State 





My dealer’s name is, 




































SHOD WITH A PAIR OF BASS TRUE 
MOCCASINS FOR HUNTING YOU'RE ON 
AN EQUAL FOOTING WITH THE GAME 
YOU STALK. SURE FOOTED AND Com- 
FORTABLE YOU CAN TRAMP FOR MILES 
WITHOUT THAT DREADED FEELING OF 


FATIGUE AND FOOT-WEARINESS., 





EVER SINCE THEY WERE 


FIRST USED BY THE AGILE, 





YET HARDY AMERICAN IN- 






DIAN. TRUE MOCCASINS 






HAVE RANKED FIRST AS 






THE IDEAL FOOTWEAR FOR 






RUGGED OUTDOOR SERVICE, 





























HUNTING 
& FISHING 


is a 52-page monthly maga- 
zine crammed full of hunt- 
ing, fishing, camping and 
trapping stories and pictures, 
valuable information about 
guns, revolvers, fishing tack- 
le, game law changes, best 
places to get fish and game, 


Only $1.00 


for two whole years, 24 big 
issues. Subscribe now and 
we will send you 


FREE 


of charge this Remington 
Sheath Knife, with 4% in. 
blade of finest steel and big 
handle shaped to fit hand, 
together with leather sheath. 
This knife is just what you 
need for hunting, fishing 
and camping trips. 

Clip this adv. and enclose 
with $1.00 bill. Mail your 
order to-day to 


HUNTING 


& FISHING 
112 Transit Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 








G. H. BASS & CO. 


802 Main Street 
WILTON 






MAINE 













Outdoor Life Book Shop, Denver, Colo., 
can supply you with any book on the care 
of your dog. 
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dens to make trivial arrests by rating them 
on the number of arrests and convictions. 
The sportsmen wish you great success in 
this matter.” 


On July 24, 1930, Martin R. Goshorn, 
a member of the Conservation Commission 
at this time, wrote a letter to Everett L. 
Gardner, Monticello, Ind., former member 
of the Commission until May, 1930, and 
I have both letters—the letter of Mr. Gos- 
horn to Gardner and the reply of Gardner 
to Goshorn, which I quote: 


“My Dear Gardner: 

“Suppose you noticed in the papers 
about H. H. Evans and the Colonel 
(Lieber) getting into it? Evans is accus- 
ing him of getting campaign funds from 
the wardens. Of course the Colonel denies 
it. Wonder if he does not remember our 
going after him about it a year ago? 
Lieber gave us all a rounding up and of 
| course I can’t blame an outsider for putting 
| us all in the same boat, as they do not 

understand that Lieber is the ‘Whole 

Thing,’ and that we do not know what he 
| is doing. Yet I think we are at fault for 
not knowing. We will have to take our 
part of the blame.” “MARTIN.” 





“Dear Martin: 

“Lieber should well remember when I 
called the Commission’s attention to the 
fact that Lieber had sent his Captain of 
Game Wardens service out to collect 
$25 from each warden for a campaign 
fund before the primary two years ago. 
I was told that the fund was to elect a 
Secretary of State, and not for Leslie 
for Governor. Lieber made his fight on me 
and got me discharged from the Com- 
mission because I brought his political 
activities before the Conservation Com- 
mission. Lieber never would hold a meet- 
ing of the Commission unless Dean Coulter 
was present, for the reason of playing 
| safe. All I have to say, Martin, is to stand 
on your own feet and tell what you know. 
I always find that a man does best when 
he is in the open with all of his actions.” 

“GARDNER.” 





* * * 
Jack Pyle, Lorrain Hotel, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
“Dear Evans: 

“Ed Hilton, Bob Hilton, Jack Amos and 
Henry Bilz were the game wardens sent 
by Col. Lieber in September, 1928, to 
| build that boulder wall for Governor Ed 
| Jackson. They were all game wardens and 
built that big wall on game warden time 
and game warden pay. I also delivered 
| the quail at direction of Lieber in January 
to political boss. I also paid my campaign 
contribution every year.” 

x * x 
A. E. Holstine, Ex-Game Warden, 
120 East Main St., 
Washington, Ind. 
“Dear Bert: 
“Every time there was a man coming 








| up for office we game wardens had to pay 


$25 campaign contribution. They had to 
have arrests and convictions—small stuff, 
just so it was a case. A warden who 
built up a good feeling for the depart- 
ment and made good cases, but not so 
many, was not considered a good man. 
Fifty cents a meal was all we were al- 
lowed, but one time in the city when Lieber 
had us over to his Club we paid $1.25 a 
plate out of the state funds and that was 
all right. Lieber would never eat with 
the wardens.” 
a. 
J. D. Chamberlain, 
Ex-Warden 
Lafayette, Ind. 

Letters of an ex-game warden declare that 

“game wardens hauled booze in state cars 


Affidavits were 


} 
| and operated booze camps. 
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filed with Lieber and he pigeonholed them, 
and wardens remained on the force! 
Wardens settled cases in the field and col- 
lected money. Warden tipped off real 
violators and $100 changed hands at one 
time that he knows of. Director Lieber had 
liquor stolen from his own home and had 
game wardens trying to locate the thief. 
J. B. Wells was appointed to ferret out the 
theft by Governor McCray and Mr. Wells 
did. Then he enumerates a list of crimes 
of the department that is hardly believable 
and charges that Director Lieber knew of 
the facts in detail. 

. ££ 
Lafayette, Ind. 
July 22, 1930. 
From ex-Captain Game Wardens. 
“Dear Sir: 

“Your Bulletin states the truth, but does 
not go far enough. Our fish hatcheries 
are being used for propaganda and not for 
propagating fish. The sportsmen of the 
state are not aware of how the game has 
been played. The baby bass are scooped 
up in a small strainer and dumped into the 
cans, after which the foreman (Borden- 
techer), a Lieber henchman, looks into the 
can and says: ‘Put down a hundred and 
fifty and then double it, as no one can 
count them anyway.’ I know that six cans 
of fish have supplied several clubs and 
then been planted many miles from where 
they were first shown. Here is the system: A 
truck with fish drives into a town where 
a club is located and the driver gets in 
touch with some of the members. They 
look into the cans and see a number of 
fish and then the driver has them sign a 
receipt for so many fish and he adds where 
they are to be put. The driver and wardens 
then drive away. They will dump one can 
some place maybe, and drive on to an- 
other town where the performance is re- 
peated, and unless some member of the 
club goes along, which they seldom do, 
they don’t get the fish. It is not the fault 
of the driver or the warden—they are do- 
ing as they have been directed. They don’t 
put out fifty per cent of the fish they claim 
they do. I was not hit for the defense 
fund of McCray, but they got me several 
times on the campaign fund. They would 
not take a check from me that I tendered, 
but told me they wanted the cash.” 


I have several letters which I can 
not make public at this time, two of them 
being from members of the State Legisla- 
ture, but they have fireworks in them just 
the same as the ones I have given. I think 
it is apparent that something must be done 
in Indiana if conservation is to live. For 
rottenness and corruption in our Conserva- 
tion Department, we think we hold the 
record of all the states. 

The sportsmen of Indiana have started 
out to “bust” up these conditions, and we 
are going to do it even if it takes a change 
of administration to complete it. Your 
writer is a Republican member of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Indiana. I am not office 
hungry, and I claim to be an outdoorsman 
and conservationist. 


State of Indiana, 
County of Henry, } - 

H. H. Evans, being first duly sworn upon 
his oath, says: That the letters I quote 
herein are true copies of the letters I have 
in my possession, and the statement of the 

conditions in the Fish and Game Division 
of the Conservation Department are true 
in substance and in fact. 

H. H. Evans. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
the 29th day of July, 1930. 

Ditta LANGSTON, 
Notary Public. 
My commission expires March 9, 1933. 
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Perfect Co f fee 


every time you pitch your tent. . 





and less weight, less 
equipment, less time 
spent in cooking! 


OFFEE TROUBLES are over 
when you pack the handy 
G. Washington can with your camp 
equipment! From then on you can 
count on perfect coffee every morning, asking. Try it for home as well as for 


no matter how much the fire smokes ‘Mp. Experts say that coffee made 
or whose tum it is to: cock. the G. Washington’s way is far more 


uniform in quality than average 
coffee-pot coffee. SEND NOW to the 
G. Washington Coffee Refining Co., 
1004 Hanover Avenue, Morris Plains, 
N. J. Your free sample will be mailed 


you at once. 


fresh-flavored coffee every time. Put a 
teaspoonful in your cup, add hot water G 
—and you have fresh-made coffee! 
A FREE SAMPLE of this modern custom 
high quality coffee is yours for the COFFE 
the coffee part of the co, offec jee bean _ 


The new G. Washington’s is 
actually fine pure coffee with all the 
heavy, bulky grounds removed. It is 
scientifically prepared to dissolve 
instantly in water—to give you clear 











Bean’s Sleeping Bag 


Our new sleeping seg is the ‘most practical, sanitary bag we have ever seen regardless of price. 
The body is a high grade, genuine virgin wood 7-pound blanket with an 8-ounce army duck cover 
and very high grade 3%4-pound inside cotton blanket. 

Between the cotton and woolen blanket on bottom is a Silk Floss Sleeping Pad that serves as a 
mattress and on top is a 4-pound woolen Blanket Pad for warmth. The inside blanket is held in 
place with 16 snaps so that it can be easily removed for washing. Another strong: feature is the 
automatic fastener on side that opens and closes bag in a second. 

With each sleeping bag we furnish free a small silk floss pillow and waterproof carrying bag. 

Order one of these sleeping bags, and if you are not more than pleased, we will refund your 
money and pay carrying charges both ways. 

Size 33”x82”. Price complete $21.50 delivered free east of Mississippi. If west add 75c. 
Send for free samples and large circular showing details, also Free Fall Catalog. 


L. L. BEAN, Mfr. 149 Main Street, Freeport, Maine 








Piles Treated BARGAINSIn Armyand’ 
° 3 ¢ 
Without Surgery ing, Shoes, Boots, Blankets 
Guns, Tents, Harness, Tools,Etc., 
for Hunters, Trappers, Farmers, 
Mcchanics, Tourist. Wrise fer copy. 





. 
Write for FREE Book 
A new instructive book, ‘‘Piles Treated Without Sur- : ns 
gery,” fully illustrated, printed in colors and copyrighted, ESTABLISHED 1666 
has been published by Dr. McCleary, the noted Rectal 3910 Lester St., Riehmond, Va. 


Specialist, C-505 Elms Boulevard, Excelsior Springs, 
Mo. In it Doctor McCleary tells how sufferers from 
Piles can be successfully treated without surgery, without 
the use of chloroform and ether, if treatment is taken in 
time. The McCleary treatment has been successfully 
used for over 28 years. Over 19.000 cases of rectal 





GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


trouble have been treated by Dr. McCleary and his as- “The best all-around bootin the World” 
sociates. If you suffer with Piles or other rectal troubles, Manufactured Since 1850 
write Dr. McCleary today for a Free copy of this book Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 


and their large reference list of former patients. All Be d 
i id.—~Adv. wed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 
literature sent in plain wrapper free and postpaid.—Adv. lighter than theay eboat: easy to puton and 
10,000 CAMP SITES take off; no hooks to catc e strap holds 
The official Tourist Manual of the American Camp Asso- boot in place, and ale acts as sakle suppert. Y 
ciation lists over 10,000 sites, giving the location and Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog, 
equipment of each camp. Sent postpaid for 25 cents. 





PREEMAN-THOM PSON SHOECO. 
Order from OUTDOOR LIFE, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Dept.1 St. Paul, Minnesota 
Colo. 




















Shotsuns * 
conducted by 
Capt.Chas.Askins 


Shotgun Facts and Fancies 


HERE are a good many facts and 

fancies connected with all kinds of 

firearms. Some of these have to do 
with the shooting of the gun; others have 
to do with the gun itself. Many persons 
get certain ideas about this, that, or the 
other thing that. has to do with shooting. 
Some of these ideas are all right; some are 
all wrong. What I hope to do in this arti- 
cle is to separate the grain frori the chaff 
and, if possible, enlighten my readers re- 
garding certain things of which they may 
be in doubt. 

In the first place, I feel that many out- 
doorsmen do not fully realize how popular 
the shotgun is. For a diversion, the writer 
works now and then in a large department 
store, in the sporting goods division, and it 
is here he has had opportunity to learn 
much about the shotgun’s popularity and 
considerable about firearms in general. 

In this store we sell at least five shot- 
guns to every rifle. And shotgun shells are 
in good demand all the time. During the 
hunting season it is difficult to keep enough 
shells on hand to supply the Nimrods. I 
am brought into contact with many shoot- 
ers from all walks of life, and I have a 
pretty good opportunity of getting the 
views and opinions of many sportsmen 
from different parts of the country. 

A great many shooters are getting away 
from cheap shotguns—arms cheap in price, 
and still cheaper in quality. I have every 
reason to believe that the cheap single and 
double-barreled guns are not enjoying the 
wide sale they did a few years ago. Men 
have learned not to expect to get a car for 
$600 or $700 that is equal to the $1,200 or 
$1,500 auto. Of course, the cheaper cars 
will run and give splendid service, but they 
will not stand up and give the long-wear- 
ing values of the high-priced cars. This is 
especially true of the low-priced machines 
that are driven at high speed over all kinds 
of roads from the time they are purchased 
until they are junked. 

It is the same way with shotguns. The 
really cheap single and double guns some- 
times shoot as well as the higher priced 
guns—for a time—but they certainly lack 
the looks of the better guns, and under 
strenuous service develop squeaks, rattles 
(like the light car), etc., conditions that are 
never found in high grade shotguns. Mighty 
few real sportsmen buy cheap shotguns. 
By this I do not mean that the using of a 
cheap gun indicates that a man is not a 
sportsman, for sportsmanship is not a mat- 
ter of gun or dress, but that the real sports- 
man usually takes pride in owning and 
using good equipment. 


Y OBSERVATION from over-the- 
counter experience, and in shooting 
with many different men in different parts 
of the country, is that when the average 
shooter pays more than $30 for a shotgun 
and stops this side of $60, he usually gets a 


By Willis O. C. Ellis 


pump or automatic. And from $60 up he 
will usually select a good double gun cost- 
ing up to $150 or more. Of course, one often 
sees high-priced pump and automatic shot- 
guns, but [ believe there are many more 
high-priced double guns sold than in either 
pump or automatic. 

That the standard grade of pumps and 
automatics are good, no one will deny. The 
mechanical construction of these arms 
makes them more suitable for quantity 
machine production than the double guns, 
which require considerable hand fitting to 
make a solid, long-wearing arm that will 
not shoot loose and retain permanently its 
many fine adjustments. 

The slide action or pump gun is an 
American institution. It is not made in 
England, the home of the double gun. To 
the English sportsman the pump gun is 
too crude and clumsy, and lacks the racy 
outlines of the double guns the English 
gunmakers take so much pride in building. 
But this does not mean that the repeating 
shotgun is not all that many thousands of 
sportsmen claim it to be. Up to, say, $60 
I believe the pump and automatic offer the 
most gun, dollar for dollar. Let no one who 
is the owner of a standard grade pump or 
automatic worry for one moment, thinking 
his gun is not dependable or in some other 
way will not “deliver the goods.” He has 
one of the best guns in the world. And I 
am sure that no well-informed shooter will 
doubt this statement. 

On the other hand, let no one who is the 
owner of a high grade double gun doubt 
his arm in any way. He has a wonderful 
gun that, to quote a trite expression, “is a 
thing of beauty and a joy forever.” The 
double gun has a racy outline and is well 
adapted to engraving. The high grade 
double, with ejectors, with or without 
single trigger, engraved according to fac- 
tory specifications, or with designs fur- 
nished by the shooter himself, is truly a 
work of art that will give a lifetime of sat- 
isfactory service. 


UST a word about ejectors. I believe it 

is a great mistake to buy any gun, dou- 
ble or single barrel, without ejectors. In the 
field, woods, or duck blind, the ejector will 
prove its worth the first day’s shooting. 
Often as one reloads he desires to keep his 
eyes on the game. If he has fired but one 
barrel, he may be in such a hurry when he 
opens the gun that he may extract and 
throw away the loaded shell instead of the 
fired shell. And this extracting by hand 
takes time, too, which at that particular 
moment is very precious. With the ejector 
there is no trouble of any kind. Keep your 
eyes on your (?) duck, pheasant, or grouse 
as you open your gun. The fired shell or 
shells are immediately kicked free of the 
barrels, you drop one or two shells in place, 
and close the arm. You're ready! Many 
high grade double guns are priced with 


without ejectors. Why? I don't 
know. No really high grade arm should 
be made without ejectors. One should find 
ejectors on a high grade gun just as surely 
as he will find a high grade stock. I should 
think a high-priced gun would look mighty 
queer with the stock of a $25 arm. To my 
way of thinking it is really worse to use 
plain extractors on the well-made gun than 
it would the cheap stock. I like to think 
of the ejector as a necessity; the cheap 
stock might do as well except for looks. 
Ejectors are very strong and reliable in 
operation, and rarely give trouble. They 
are as reliable as any other part of the 
gun’s mechanism. 

The pump and automatic devotees who 
fancy that the repeating shotgun is the one 
and only gun should not lose sight of at 
least one important fact, viz., that the 
double gun has two barrels, giving two de- 
grees of boring on the same arm, and two 
quick shots adapted to close and long 
range. And in game shooting there is no 
denying the fact that two barrels having 
different degrees of boring are a decided 
advantage over a single barrel with one de- 
gree of boring, even though several shells 
- be rapidly supplied to that single bar- 
rel. 

Our discussion of the pump and double 
gun brings us to that other type of repeat- 
ing shotgun, the automatic—the arm that 
loads itself from the “kick” of its own 
shells. Some shooters have gotten the ideas 
that these guns do not shoot as hard as the 
pump or double gun, claiming that some of 
the gas escapes at the breech, reducing the 
energy of the shot charge, and that due to 
their many parts they are not a gun for 
long, hard service. 

These ideas are far from correct. Auto- 
matic shotguns shoot just as hard as any 
other shotguns using the same ammunition. 
Also, no shotgun is more reliable in opera- 
tion. Given reasonable care, any auto- 
matic will last a lifetime, and should a few 
minor repairs be needed the cost will be 
small. 

There is a growing demand for auto- 
matics in many sections, particularly among 
wild fowlers and in the South where one 
gun, a shotgun, is used for ducks, geese, 
turkey, deer, and all kinds of vermin. 
These guns are also popular with many 
upland shooters. 


UTOMATICS are now made in three 
gauges, viz., 12, 16, and 20. The 12 
gauge has been with us nearly a quarter of 
a century and is so popular and well known 
that it needs no comment. The 16 gauge 
automatic is becoming extremely popular, 
due to the fact that the 16 gauge is steadily 
gaining in popularity, for with the improved 
loading the modern 16 will do practically 
everything the 12 did a few years ago. 
Many shooters are using the 16 gauge 
automatic for general shooting, including 


and 











Super-X with Lubaloy Shot 


For discriminating shooters who 
want the very finest shot shells to 
be had, Super-X is loaded with 
Lubaloy (copperized) shot, giving 
even greater range than the stand- 
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There’s more real sport in pulling down 
a “high one” than there is in many shots 
at the average ranges. 


When you go out for ducks, use the 
famous long-range Super-X shotgun 
shell. It is just as effective on the high- 
flying ducks as it is on those that come 
in close. 


Clean kills at remarkable distances are 
possible with Super-X because the pel- 
lets in the shot charge all travel toward 
the bird at practically the same speed, in 
a compact mass, instead of stringing out. 





For Duck Shooting Thrills, 
Take Along Super-X Shells 


That's the exclusive Short Shot String 
featureof theSuper-X load. Try Super-X. 
You will never be satisfied with any 
other shell for duck or goose shooting. 


Let us send you interesting, free descrip- 
tive literature describing the WesTERN 
Super-X, Field and Xpert loads. West- 
ERN shotgun shells and Lubaloy car- 
tridges are sold by dealers everywhere 


For quail, rabbits and other upland game, 
shoot Western Field shells or WesTeRN 
Xpert shells. Xpert is a hard-hitting, 
top-quality load ata popular price. 





ard Super-X chilled shot loads. World’s Champion Ammunition 


Branch Offices: 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 1019 Hunter Ave., East Alton, II]. jersey city, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal 
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ducks, geese, and even turkeys. It is a fine 
gun to carry, pleasant to shoot, and very 
effective. The 20 gauge automatic is the 
latest thing in auto-loading firearms. It 
should be on the market by midsummer or 
early fall, and it will no doubt prove very 
popular with those shooters who like the 
automatic and the 20 gauge. 

So the pump, automatic, and double gun 
each has its advantages and disadvantages. 
They are good guns, and it is up to the 
shooter to determine which one will most 
nearly meet his particular requirements. 

Shooters are also learning that the raised 
matted rib on single barrel, pump, and 
automatic shotguns is no fad; neither is it 
put there for looks, but it serves a real 
purpose, This rib is of considerable aid 
in guiding the eye straight down the bar- 
rel, and is valuable in aligning the bore 
with the game. Being matted, there is no 
glimmer and reflection of light to disturb 
the aim. The raised matted rib is especially 
desirable on the single-barreled gun (this 
includes pumps and automatics) when the 
user also shoots double guns which always 
have matted ribs. 
costs extra on most guns, but it represents 
solid value for every dollar invested. ; 

Shooters have also learned that there is 
much bunk about long barrels. No shot- 
gun needs a barrel so long that the muzzle 
will stick in the mud when the gun is car- 
ried at the side over the shooter’s forearm. 
We don’t hear much about the 36 and 40- 
inch barrels that were once the rage with 
shooters who wanted a gun to kill at long 
range. Progressive smokeless powder and 
a better knowledge of loading shotgun 
shells has put the old “Long Tom” on the 
shelf. 

Our experience in selling shotguns, and 
from the information gained from examin- 
ing guns in the field, shows that the aver- 
age shooter using a single-barreled gun in 
12 gauge full choke wants a 30-inch bar- 
rel; 28 or 30 in the modified; and 26 or 28 
in the cylinder bore. The 28-inch full 
choke barrel is also popular on pumps and 
automatics. The double 12 gauge, full 
choke, usually has 30 or 32-inch barrels; 
full or modified, ditto; cylinder and modi- 
fied, 28 inches; both barrels, full cylinder, 
26 inches. 


HE 16 gauge pump or automatic will 

have 28 or 30-inch barrels in full choke; 
modified, 28; and cylinder, 26 inches. The 
double-barreled 16, both barrels full choke, 
28 or 30 inches; full and modified, ditto; 
cylinder and modified, 26 or 28 inches. 

The 20 gauge, all guns with single barrel, 
full choke, 28 or 30 inches; modified, 26 
or 28 inches; cylinder, 26 inches. In the 
double 20, both barrels full choke or full 
and modified, 28 or 30 inches, 28 usually 
preferred; cylinder and modified, 26 or 28 
inches, usually 28 inches. 

Personally, I am pretty well satisfied 
with the 28-inch barrel in 12, 16, and 20 
gauges, in full choke. Some prefer the 30- 
inch in the 16, and 30 or 32 in the 12, but 
I get along very well with the 28-inch 
barrel for upland and general shooting. A 
gun with 28-inch barrel handles fast, and 
kills practically as far as you expect to kill 
with the same load used in any barrel. Any- 
way, on extremely long shots, a man’s 
error in aiming (estimating the correct 
lead, and so on) will account for more 
misses than the shortening of the barrel 
down to 28 inches. There are still many 
calls for the 32-inch barrels on the 12 gauge 
double gun, but this length is not often 
specified on pumps and automatics. 

Regarding the ranges of the different 
gauges, no exact figures can be given, as 
much depends on the game, the gun, the 
ammunition, and the shooter. However, 


the several different gauges will have ap- 
proximately the following ranges: 


10 gauge, 





The raised matted rib, 


60 yards; 12 gauge, 50 yards; 16 gauge, 45 
yards; 20 gauge, 40 yards. These figures 
are conservative. With the modern 
progressive smokeless powders, many 
would give each gauge an additional 5 
yards of range. However, at the distances 
I have given, the gauges will give fine re- 
sults. Anyway, better not try to make too 
long shots, which is certain to result in 
many cripples. Wise indeed is the sports- 
man who stays well within the range of 
the gauge and load he is using. 

With heavy loads the long barrels have 
an advantage quite apart from that of ef- 
fecting pattern, or giving a long sighting 
plane. Long barrels give less recoil and 
muzzle blast than short barrels. You can 
easily test this for yourself by firing, say, 
a 26-inch cylinder 12 with a heavy charge, 
and then firing the same load in a full or 
modified 30 or 32-inch barrel. You will 
find the recoil and muzzle blast much more 
noticeable from the short 26-inch barrel. 

In selecting the all-round shotgun, much 
depends on the game for which it is used. 
It is foolish for anyone to make the state- 
ment that a certain gauge is best for all- 





The 20 gauge pump kills squirrels dead 
on the highest limbs 


round use unless the game and country to 
be hunted are considered. Down South, 
where just one gun is used for all kinds of 
shooting—ducks, geese, squirrels, raccoon, 
turkey, deer, the 12 gauge is without doubt 
the best selection for an all-round gun. Get 
full choke in the pump and automatic, with 
an extra modified or cylinder bored barrel 
for quail. In the 12 gauge double, the 
modified and full choke combination is O. 
K. This latter combination is also very 
good for the uplands, although some prefer 
cylinder and modified boring. For pheasant 
shooting I would stick to the full and 
modified combination, and use brush shells 
for opening up the pattern. 

When the shotgun is used nearly alto- 
gether for upland shooting, and only now 
and then for ducks and geese, the 16 gauge 
will be found very satisfactory for general 
use. As I have previously stated, this 
gauge is becoming more popular all the 
time, and as an all-round gun is replacing 
the 12 in many sections. Some shooters 
actually claim that the 16 will kill farther 
than the 12, This has not been my experi- 
ence, but I have found but little difference 
between these two gauges in the actual 
shooting of game—not on paper. 
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= the all-round 16 gun with single bar- 
rel I would select full choke; in tie 
double, full and modified; in the dou- 
ble gun for the uplands, where there 1s 
pheasant shooting, full and modified; for 
quail, cylinder and modified. 

The 20 gauge is a fine gun, but not so 
good an all-round arm as the 16. For all 
long range work with the single-barreled 
20, take the full choke; in the double gun, 
both barrels full choke. For the uplands I 
like the full and modified combination in 
the double, full choke on the single barrel 
(pumps and automatics). An extra barrel 
with modified boring will come in handy. 

After all, there is no specific length of 
barrel or standard gauge for any kind of 
shooting. Different hunters have different 
ideas; some will insist on a certain gauge 
and length of barrel, while others are 
equally positive that a different combina- 
tion is better. Whatever the gauge or bar- 
rel length, you must have a good gun, good 
ammunition, and hold right to get results. 

Another thing we have heard much about 
is the poor fit of standard stocks. It is true 
that some factory stocks are ill adapted to 
some shooters, but on the whole the stand- 
ard stocks are pretty good. In fact, when 
a man has but one gun and uses that gun 
for any and all shooting, he can get used 
to almost any kind of a stock except one 
that is too long. Nothing will handicap 
a man more than a stock so long that it 
will not come to the shoulder properly. 
Such a stock should be cut off and 
shortened the right amount. If the stock 
is too short, apply a recoil pad. One that 
laces on is quickly attached. The stock 
with too much drop will be greatly bene- 
fited by a leather cheek piece that laces on 
the stock. However, as already stated, our 
factory stocks are pretty good, and most 
of them may be used without any trouble 
whatsoever. But there is, of course, no ob- 
jection to your having the stock made to 
order. On high-priced guns there is usually 
no extra charge for this work. Then you 
are assured of a correct fit. 


ane pads are not placed on shotguns 
for looks. They serve a real purpose— 
protecting the shoulder from heavy recoil. 
Some shooters seemingly never notice re- 
coil from any firearm; others can stand 
but little pounding on the shoulder. In 
case of the latter, the recoil pad is a real 
blessing. The pad may be fitted at the fac- 
tory where the pad or gun was made, by a 
gunsmith, or by the shooter himself, if he 
is handy with tools and has the equipment. 

Don’t forget that the shotgun is a game- 
getter. When it comes to providing a 
square meal, no arm has anything on the 
good old shotgun. It is a gun that is use- 
ful at all seasons of the year. During the 
open season on game it provides consider- 
able meat for the skillet and roaster. Dur- 
ing the closed season it is used effectively 
against hawks, crows, and other vermin 
so there will be more game for the shooting 
season. 

A big thing in favor of the old shotgun 
is that even with the heaviest loads the 
lives of other hunters are not endangered 
unless they are close and in the line of fire, 
which is not true of rifles even as small as 
.22 caliber. But we should, of course, 
handle the shotgun very carefully, as it is 
a deadly weapon at close range. 

There are many hunters who are such 
confirmed rifle cranks that they have hardly 
used a shotgun in all their hunting. And 
the guns they did use were possibly some 
old rattletraps hardly worthy of the name. 
To those hunters let me say that you are 
missing much. The shotgun is just as 
truly a gun as the rifle, and we are just 
beginning to learn a little something about 
it. What the future holds for the good 
old shotgun is hard to predict. 
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The New Remington Three-Shot 


Many sportsmen feel that a gun with more than three shots 
does not give the game a fair chance. Yet they want a 20 
gauge shotgun with fast action, single barrel, and single trigger. 














In answer to this demand we present “The Sportsman”. Its beauty of 
design and workmanship will delight every lover of fine guns. Its 
capacity, limited to three shots—two in the magazine and one 
in the chamber—conforms to the sporting ideals of those who 

believe in conserving our game for future generations. 





THE SPORTSMAN 


SPECIFICATIONS: Take down, hammerless, 
solid breech; 20 gauge; 3 shots, cross-bolt 
safety; 26 inch plain barrel in regular grade; 
also supplied with solid or ventilated rib; 
cylinder modified or full choked. Top of re- 
ceiver matted. American walnut pistol grip 
stock and fore-end both finely checkered. 
Barrel and receiverin rich, glossy black finish. 
Regular stock dimensions 14 inches long, 2% 
inches drop at heel, 15% inches at comb. 
Weight about 6% Ibs, 


The light weight and superb balance of “The Sports- 
man” make it swing and handle with amazing 


Price, plainbarrel . . . . . $56.75 
r solidrib . . . . . . $65.05 
Saat =e ventilated rib . 2. 2...) $71.35 
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speed. It is finished with an atten- 
tion to detail usually found only on 
guns of much higher price. The re- 
ceiver is handsomely decorated on one 
side with ducks flying over a marsh, and on 
the other, with pheasants in the uplands. The 
fine checkering on fore-end and pistol grip lends 
distinction to this gun.“The Sportsman” is designed 
for the true American sportsman and he will be 
proud to own one. 


This new gun should be in your dealer’s hands in September. 
We suggest that you place an advance order if you wish to 
get one in time to use it this fall. Write for a leaflet with a full 
description of “The Sportsman”. 





Ask your dealer to show you The Remington Standard 
American Dollar Pocket Knife 











REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY 


Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 


25 Broadway New York City 


netted 


Announcing “THE SPORTSMAN" 
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More About Comparative 
Gauges 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—I have been 
engaged for the past two years in get- 
ing together all of the data that it was 
possible for a beginner, so to speak, to 
gather on guns, their capabilities, etc. 
For that reason, I subscribed to what I 
thought and still think to be the best maga- 
zine for gun and general data—OvuTpoor 
Lire. I have read all of their articles by 
whoever happened to write, on all sub- 
jects pertaining to the gun department. 
However, even though I find that I 
know considerably more now than before, 
yet I am at a loss to know who “‘is” 
right, as there seems to be a great differ- 
ence of opinion, which, it seems to me, 
could be cleared away by facts and figures 
if resorted to. For instance, one authority 


wouldn't shoot anything but a 20 on ducks, 
because the 20 is the most efficient, etc., 
etc. Another picks a 12 for the same rea- 
son, and many wouldn’t have a 16 gauge if 
it was gold-plated and given to them gratis. 
And at the same time, on the same page, 
a gun manufacturer might advertise that 
a 16 is the only gun (three in one). A 
good recent example of difference of opin- 
ion occurred in Outpoor Lire of March, 
1930. On page 100 O. A. Wagner states 
that ball loads should be kept out of choked 
guns, and on page 102 of the same issue 
you state that ball loads are not injurious 
to full choked guns. I am at a loss, for 
both statements couldn’t be correct. 

I am convinced though that much of 
that written might be better unwritten for 
the many of us who have no way of de- 
termining for ourselves. Because of all 

CHILLED SHorT 
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of this apparent confusion, I have prepared 
a small tabulation of shot quantities as 
derived from “Western” tables of 1-ounce 


quantities. This table, a copy of which is 
inclosed, has been worked out on a 60, 
65, and 70 per cent basis as well. Let’s 
take a 20 gauge, 1 ounce of No. 6 shot, 
and a 70 per cent pattern equaling 166 pel- 
lets, and a 12 gauge, 1%-ounce No. 6 
shot, and a 70 per cent pattern equaling 
207 pellets, or forty-one pellets more, and 
which is equal to 25 per cent more shot 
within the same area. Why are they equal, 
or why does the 20 surpass? Why do 
writers try to compare or equalize them? 
Especially since there is approximately 30 
per cent more powder in a 12 to drive that 
25 per cent more shot home, based on 214 
drams and 3% drams. 
Tex. Earu R. GILBERT. 


These figures were derived from the 1-ounce loads listed in ‘Western Ammunition for Rifle, Revolver, and Shotgun’”’ Handbook, under date of Oct. 15, 1929, 


and are, according to Western Cartridge Company, standard with all American ammunition manufacturers. 











































































































































































































ls Pellets ina || 3 Pellets ina || ¥ Pellets in a | a Pellets in a | zZ Pellets in a | a>] Pellets ina || ~ Pellets in a 

8 | 30-inch Circle || 3 | 30-inch Circle 8 | 30-inch Circle | 8 | 30-inch Circle | 3 | 30-inch Circle] 3 | 30-inch Circle | 3 | 30-inch Circle 

Size of Shot + | at 40 yards 6 at 40 yards | 7 at 40 yards | a at 40 yards | - at 40 yards | baa at 40 yards | et at 40 yards 

¢ [CO a ge RE J | 13 11% 

oz. |60 % 65% 70%) oz. 160% 65% 70%) 02. |60% 65 % 70%) 02. |60 % 65 % 70%) oz. 60 % 65% 70%) oz. (60% 65% 70% oz. (60% 65% 70% 
‘No.4 | 54] 32| 35] 38] s0/ 53/ 58| 62) 107| 64| 7o| 75] 125) 75| 81 88) 143 86{ 93] 100) 161} 97] 105] 113| 179] 107| 116] 125 
No.5. | 66] 40] 43/ 46] 111] 67| 72 78} 133 ~ 80] 86] 93) 155] 93 101| 109/ 177} 106] 115| 124) 199] 119] 129| 139) 221] 133] 144] 155 
No.6. | 89| 53] 58] 62) 148] 89] 96] 104] 178] 107| 116] 125] 207] 124] 135, 145) 237 142] 154] 166] 267| 160] 174 187 296| 178] 192] 207 
No.7? | 120 72] _78| 84) 200) 120] 130 140] 240} 144] 156) 168] 280 168) 182 196, 320 192] 208 224) 300 216] 234] 252) 400] 240 260) 280 
No. 794 | 137] 52] ol oo] 25) 157/145] roo ara] a] 179] 109 ai 103] 07] aza| 0s] 210 gsr] aso ata] 2] a07| 289] ata 274] 200] 31 
No. 8 163} 98! 106] 114) 272] 163] 177] 190) 326] 196] 212 228] 381 229| 248] 267! 435| 261] 283] 305] 489] 293| 318] 342) 544] 326] 354] 381 























OuNCES OF SHotr UseEp IN 12 GAUGE, 
20 gauge 
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All shotguns of 12, 16, and 20 gauge, shooting 1 our 
powder charge, have equal force at that point. But t 


16 GAUGE, AND 20 GaUGE SHOTGUNS 
12 gauge 
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ice of shot with equal pattern at 40 yards and like 
he 16 gauge is capable of placing 121% per cent and 


the 12 gauge 25 per cent more pellets than the 20 gauge when patterns, shot sizes, etc., are equal, and for 






































this same reason the killing power has been likewise increased. 
CoMPARISONS OF AREAS OF CYLINDER BorEs OF THE 12, 16, AND 20 GauGEe SHotGuns 
qh et a eh 4conteee oor. 
True | Approximate Less Than More Than Areas | Less than} More than 
Cylinder Inches 1n 12 Gauge | 20 Gauge in 12 Gauge} 20 Gauge 
Gauge | Diameter | 64ths of an | (Inch) | (Inch) Square | (Square (Square 
in Inches | Inch Inches | Inches) Inches) 
-_ — —EE — } ————_—$ —_____-. —__ —_ a ar 
12 729 | 47/64 (Scant) | |.134=9/64(Scant)| .4236 .1467 
16 662 | 21/32 (Full) |.067 = 1/16 (Full) |.067 = 1/16 (Full) | .3382 | .0854 0613 
jf i a = 
20 595 | 19/32 (Full) _ |.134=9/64(Seant)| 2769 1467 





Tightest 12 gauge choke ever measured by O. A. W 


N THE old days, when ducks were 

plentiful, just judging from what I 

have seen myself of the work of 
market hunters, shots were usually lim- 
ited to a range of 40 yards. One of those 
old boys attempted to teach me duck 
shooting and we were in a constant row 
because I wanted to take ducks beyond 
what he considered the limit of range. 
He never would grant that I knew how 
to shoot ducks, even when I happened to 
kill more ducks than he did, since the 
reason was obvious to him—TI had shot 
before the ducks were within reach, and 
so had spoiled his work. He wanted the 
birds within 25 yards before he opened 
up on them with his old Model 97 Win- 
chester. 

His method was right for making big 
bags, in a day when flock after flock 
were decoying. I doubt if he had as 
much fun out of it all as he might have 
had, and I doubt if today his short range 
shooting would prove so deadly. He 


sternly forbade a shot being fired until 
the fowls dropped their legs and began 


: Yagner (Ourpoor Lire, March, 1930) was .688 inch = 
1 inch (full), which is approximately sy inch larger than a cylinder bore 16 gauge. 


The 60-Yard Shotgun 
By Chas. Askins 


to whiff, whiff, as they settled down on 
the water. I used a double gun, and 
couldn’t see any sense in waiting when 
the birds were passing in easy range, 
and I was just about certain of two. 
Today, a duck gun is a 60-yard gun, 
or it ought to be, and a passing bird is 
odds more attractive a mark than one 
that is dropping in without momentum, 
needing no lead, just being shot as simply 
as a rabbit in its form. The object of 
this article is to tell what a 60-yard gun 
ought to be, what it is, and the pattern 
it ought to shoot at 60 yards, as well as 
the size of shot that ought to be thrown. 
When looking for a reliable 60-yard 
duck gun, which means an arm which 
will sometimes kill -up to 70 yards and 
rarely miss at 55, we will have to make 
short shrift of the bores smaller than 12. 
I recall but a couple of small bores that 
looked like duck killers at 60 yards. 
One of these was a Parker 16, owned by 
Mark Dwyer of San Antonio, Tex., a 
gun with 32-inch barrels, weighing 7% 
pounds, chambered for 3-inch cases. I 





(Note:—The idea that a 20 isas powerful as a 
12, or more effective, as some put it, is a matter 
of fancy, not backed up by any scientific fact. 
Somebody has learned that for him the 20 is 
the best gun, and then he tries te give reasons 
for his faith. The reasoning is where the 
weakness comes in, sometimes. 

I usually divide guns according to the use I 
have for them, and in accordance with the 
weight I am willing to carry. If I have to tramp 
all day for quail, I do not mean to carry a heavy 
gun, and the 16 has all the power I need, so I 
have used that gun a great deal. If I am in 
a duck blind, the weight of the arm cuts no 
figure, and I simply want power to reach out. 
Then the 16 is left behind, and I take a 12 or 
maybe a 10 bore. Guns may weigh 8 |4 pounds 
and upward, and I wouldn’t consider them at 
all for quail, any more than I’d consider the 
20 bore for geese. The 16 is a pretty good all- 
round gun, if a man can own but one, a 16 
weighing about 7 pounds.—C. A.) 


never did see that gun targeted, but have 
seen it kill ducks, and the range didn’t 
seem to make much difference. How- 
ever, Mark Dwyer, like Nash Bucking- 
ham, was a duck shooting “shark.” His 
holding was so infernally accurate that 
he was bound to kill something anyhow. 
The second gun was one that I owned 
myself, an Ithaca, 32-inch barrels, weight 
8% pounds, slightly overbored and cham- 
bered for 3-inch cases. That gun with 
one barrel patterned well above 80 per 
cent, the best shooting 16 bore that I 
have ever seen, though it was made about 
twenty years ago. Perhaps such guns will 
not be made again, for there really isn't 
much horse sense in them. When we 
want to go to a weight of 8 pounds, a 
good 12 has advantages it is no use to 
ignore. Dyer and I, in having those big 
guns built, were merely expressing a 
partiality for the 16. I wanted a 16 bore 
that would handle 3% drams of powder 
and drive 14% ounces of shot at an 
instrumental velocity of 1,100 feet. 
Whether I got exactly that or not I do 
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in one thousandth of a second-but we 
KNOW exactly what is happening... 


F you could actually ride with the bullet or the 
shot...down the long, long, mystic trail from 
the cartridge to the target . . . stopping every 
millionth of a second to check the performance 
of the ammunition . . . you would know for the 
first time just exactly what is happening all along 
the way. 

And now you can know, for the amazing achieve- 
ments of Peters Spark Photography can be de- 
pended upon to tell you and show you the whole 
truthful story of the phenomena of the bullet or 
the shot in flight . . . a story that forms the basis 
of our guarantee against any defects of design, 
material, or efficient performance of Peters 
ammunition. 

And remember . .. Spark Photography testing 
and checking is a process exclusively Peters’. It 
gives you the advantage of shooting with the ut- 





most certainty that every component part of a 
Peters cartridge has been visualized in its action 
as it speeds through space. You know that it will 
do for you exactly what Spark Photographs dem- 
onstrate it has done repeatedly in the Peters’ 
laboratories. You can count on shooting your 
best with Peters . . . because Peters is the only 
ammunition with performance claims backed by 
photographic proofs. 

Our free booklet entitled, “From Trigger to 
Target,” explains more fully the importance to 
you of Peters Spark Photography. It tells you 
and shows you just exactly what happens after 
the shot is fired. Ask your nearest dealer for a 
copy or write to us. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Dept. J-43 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


New York San Francisco 





pfte£ ELERS 
MUNITION 





AMMUNITION YOU CAN SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 
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not now know, but I did have a duck kill- 


ing gun, at very long range. At that it 
was not better than a long range 12, not 
so good as a big 10, and fell away under 
an 8 gauge with 2% ounces of shot, which 
is the gun I want now and can't have. _ 

Now I suppose it is in order to inquire 
as to just what a 60-yard gun has to be. 
For myself and for my own guns I have 
marked out a measure of 100 No. 4 shot 
in a 30-inch circle at 60 yards. At what- 
ever distance a gun will pattern 100 No. 
4s it will kill ducks. I was partly led 
to this conviction a long time ago when 
E. M. Sweeley loaded some of his spe- 
cial cartridges with 4 drams of du Pont 
and 1% ounces of No. 4 shot in his “shot 
molds.” The paper jacket prevented the 
gun from leading, and the load was the 
nearest thing to an express shotgun load 
that I have ever shot. I shot it from a 
modified Remington automatic, and, while 
the pattern was only 100 No. 4 shot at 
40 yards, the load was a duck killer. 
Thereafter came the settled conviction 
that whenever I got a pattern of 100 4s 
the duck would be killed. The shot might 
be standard 4s, 132 to the ounce, or 
small 4s, 146 to the ounce, or anywhere 
between in pellet size, and I never could 
see that this variation made any differ- 
ence. 

Now just what gun will pattern 100 No. 
4 shot at 60 yards? Understand, we are 
using No. 4 shot as a measure of per- 
centages, and do not mean to imply that 
no shot is to be used except 4s. No. 5 
shot might be used or even 6s, and so 
long as such percentage was maintained 
as would insure 100 No. 4s in the pat- 
tern, that would be all right. For ex- 
ample, if the gun patterns 100 No. 4 shot 
out of a charge containing 200 pellets, 
then that is 50 per cent, and should we 
use 6s, pellets’ in charge 280, then the 
60-yard pattern should be 140. Just what 
guns and what loads will throw a 50 per 
cent pattern or 100-pellet pattern of 4s 
at 60 yards? 

You see now that the question is be- 
ginning to be complicated by the bore 
and the amount of shot that the shell 
carries, for it doesn’t make any differ- 
ence to the duck what percentage the gun 
shot, but only how many pellets struck 
him. A 20 bore might show a 100 per 
cent pattern at 40 yards, and fall far 
short of 100 pellets of No. 4 shot at 60 
yards; on the other hand, an 8 gauge 
with 2% ounces of shot might do the 
trick when bored improved cylinder. We 


can see, then, how readily the bores 
smaller than 12 can be eliminated from 
the class of 60-yard duck guns. Take 


the 20 with 1 ounce of No. 4 shot, stand- 
ard size, and the total number of pellets 
in the charge is 132, of which 50 per 
cent is sixty-six. Even with small 4s, 
running 146 to the ounce, the pattern at 
60 yards would be only seventy-three. 
Applying the same measure to the 16, 1% 
ounce loads, standard shot, 148 pellets in 
the charge, and our 50 per cent pattern 
would give us seventy-four pellets, or, 
with the small size of 4s, our 60-yard 
pattern should be eighty-two. That is 
as close as a 16 bore, patterning 50 per 
cent at 60 yards, will come to being a 
60-yard duck gun. Of course, if by any 
sort of hocus-pocus we could get 60 per 
cent patterns from a 16 bore gun at 60 
yards, we would just about have a 60- 
yard duck gun. Just how difficult it is 
to get 60 per cent patterns at 60 yards 
we will inquire presently. 

Now we are going to apply the same 
rule to the 12 and the 10 that we have 
applied to the 16 and the 20. Maybe, 
under this rule, none of these guns will 
appear to be reliable at 60 yvards.. The 
standard duck load tor a 12 contains 


1% ounces of shot or, in large shot, 105 
pellets, of which 50 per cent is by no 
means a hundred. In the small size of 
4s, 146 to the ounce, there should be 
183 pellets in the charge, and we are 
still a bit under requirements. That is 
why No. 5 shot are often specified as 
the best size for a standard 12 bore gun, 
because we will then secure the required 
density anyhow. The 3-inch 12 bores, 
throwing 136 ounces of shot, 172 pellets 
to the charge, will still drop under that 
100-pellet, 60-yard pattern. However, 
using the size of 4s running 146 to the 
ounce, we have a charge containing 200 
pellets, and 50 per cent gives us that 
100-pellet pattern at 60 yards, for the 
first time. There you have why I have 
been holding to the theory in my own 
practice, that the super 12s, with 3-inch 
chambers, are the smallest size that 
should be used with No. 4 shot in duck 
shooting. Of course the 10 bore with 
154% ounces of shot will show the required 
pattern, and equally, of course, the 10 
gauge will kill at 60 yards and beyond. By 
the way, an 8 gauge shot nearly 100 pellets 
of No. 2 shot in a 30-inch circle at 60 
yards, but that is a horse of a different 
color. 

It is to be seen from what has been 
said that in our search for a 60-yard 
duck gun we can eliminate all bores under 
the 12. It is no use to consider the small 
bores, no matter who makes them, or 
how they are loaded. How about the 
12s then? How many of them will kill 
with certainty at 60 yards, and with what 
loads? We can come pretty close to 
eliminating the standard 12s also, though 
an extraordinary shooting gun might be 
pretty reliable with standard charges of 
1% ounces of shot No. 4, and more re- 
liable when 5s are used. 

We have been basing our calculations 
on that 50 per cent pattern at 60 yards, 
and it is becoming pretty pertinent now 
to inquire as to whether or not a gun can 
be depended upon to throw 50 per cent 
patterns at the distance. We can’t do 
better now than to copy some figures 
from our shooting notebook. Here is a 
standard 12 bore gun, with a standard 
load of 1% ounces of No. 6 shot, run- 
ning 300 pellets to the charge. 


40 Yards 60 Yards 


212 103 
207 99 
215 102 
205 88 
222 119 








212.4=70.8% 102.2=34% 


You see this gun and load didn’t aver- 
age 50 per cent at 60 yards by a lot. I 
am giving it as about the worst that I 
got and also as illustrating the fact that 
a 12 bore gun that shoots no more than 70 
per cent at 40 yards is not to accomplish 
much duck killing at 60 yards. Below is 
the same gun, but a different load, which 
shot a bit better. No. 6 shot 


Ave. Ave. 








40 Yards 60 Yards 
238 94 
240 115 
220 131 
246 141 
218 134 
Ave. 236.4=79.33% Ave. 123==41.2% 


The test above was with No. 6 shot, 
but now we will go to No. 4 shot, the 
size we have been talking about any- 
how. The cartridge used was one of 
the best known on the market, and we 
won't give the make because it is not 
worth while to develop any ill feeling 
when the cartridge is compared with 


some other that did better. 
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Same gun as before, load 1% ounces, 
No. 4 shot, running 182 pellets to the 
charge. 


40 Yards 60 Yards 
129 59 
137 64 
137 80 
138 53 
130 72 





Ave. 136=74.12% Ave. 65.6=36% 


We can see that while this load shot 
well enough at 40 yards, it was practical- 
ly useless at 60. 

United States Climax Heavies, 234- 
inch cases, standard No. 4 shot, large 
size, running 174 pellets to the charge. 
Same gun previously used, Savage pump. 


40 Yards 60 Yards 
145 86 
153 81 
140 95 
152 72 
148 81 





Ave. 147.6=84.3% Ave. 79=45.5% 


The gun is up to the average and the 
load shot fully as well as the average, 
and yet we are under that 50 per cent 
pattern and under that 100-pellet pat- 
tern supposed to be needed at 60 yards. 
With the smaller size 4s we should have 
come a bit closer to it. Now we will take 
up the 3-inch shells. 

Fox gun, chambered for 3-inch, load 
Super X 13% ounces, 194 pellets of shot 
to the load, as counted. Lubaloy shot. 


40 Yards 60 Yards 
154 93 
174 108 
170 102 
170 100 
182 98 








Ave. 170=87.6% Ave. 100.2=51.65% 


There you have the first gun and load 
that has reached 50 per cent at 60 yards 
or a pattern of 100 No. 4 shot. Ordi- 
narily a gun must go up around 85 per 
cent at 40 yards in order to reach 50 
per cent at 60. I could give other pat- 
tern illustrations and have shot some 
that reached an average of 54 per cent 
with the Fox, 60 yards, also have shot 
the Cutts Compensator tubes which went 
only a little over 80 per cent at 40 yards, 
yet reached 50 per cent at 60 yards, which 
was more or less a mystery to me. Be- 
fore going to the 10 gauge will give an 
ordinary performance of No. 5 shot, as 
showing the necessity of going to 5s, 
when 4s do not pattern high enough. 
Cases 234 inches, No. 5 shot, running 238 
pellets to the load, Savage pump. 





40 Yards 60 Yards 
182 100 
188 95 
189 112 
188 88 
193 117 
Ave. 188=79% Ave. 102.4=43% 


10 Gauge Super X, No. 4 shot, 232 
pellets to the load. 


40 Yards 60 Yards 
209 130 
197 146 
202 116 
193 136 
199 128 








Ave. 200=86.2% Ave. 131.2=56.55% 


The 10 gauge outshot the 12s a little at 
60 yards, which is probably due to rather 
less shot being deformed in the larger 
bore. If you want to beat a 10, though, 
all that is necessary is to go to a still 
larger bore. 
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plit Second Delay 


Cost You Your 4 









—-VWhen the 


FASTEST 
Sighting Combination 
Known Costs 


1, So Little 2 


No matter how skillful you may be in handling a rifle, the 
chances are nine to one that you will improve your marks- 
manship with this combination of Marble’s Sights. Especially 
in hunting where the target often appears suddenly and 
moves rapidly, you will find sighting easier, surer and a 
“split second” quicker. Instead of trying to see three different objects 


at different ranges—the rear sight, the front sight and the target, you 
simply look through the peep to the gold bead and center it on the 


a Make This Circle Test 


) @ 


Cover the four circles above with your hand or a piece of paper, 
then uncover them quickly. Note which circle you see first. It 
will be the third from the left. Here’s the reason. The eye 
automatically centers any object and involuntarily finds 
the center of asmallcircle. Youlook through not at the 
rear sight. Your eye centers the bead of the front sight 
and you swing it quickly on to the target. Greater ac- 
curacy is cmueed because the rear sight is nearer the 
eye and the distance between front and rear sights 
is greater. Much less of the target is concealed 
and there is no “blurring.” 


Write for FREE Marble Book 
Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 


671 Delta Avenue 
Gladstone, Mich., U.S.A. 


Instant Aim 
Gives You 


this Target 


MARBI 


Flexible Rear Sight and 
Sheard Gold Bead Front Sight 


Marble’s Flexible Rear Sight 
is the only one having an auto- 
matic joint, Whenever the sight is 
struck on front or back, the coiled 
#@ spring in the hinge returns it instantly 
rey into position for shooting or it 
v © can be locked down if desired. A 
simple lock holds disc stem true 
2 andrigidatany elevation. Interchange- 

able discs screw into stem. A screw in 
bottom of disc stem permits quick change 
of point blank range without tools. Price $4. 


The Sheard “Gold” Front Sight 
shows the same color against different 
colored objects, stands out in darkest 
timber and will not “blur.” Price $1.50. 


Marble’s Sporting Rear Sights 


Improved and designed to contain all possible advantages of an open 
rear sight. Answers a steadily increasing demand for this style of 
sight. The reversible notch piece, with white enamel diamond, gives 
choice of two ““U” and two “V’’ shaped notches of different sizes. 
Notch piece is held in place by a screw. Adjustment in height is secured 


— by means of a double step 
elevator and_the sliding 
notch piece. Screw driver 

‘Se 












A Split Second” 
_ Later 
is too Late 
































Flat-Top. Price $1.75 point on elevator. 
MARBLE’S 
=2ySporting Leaf Sights 


Spring in base holds the leaf firmly 
in either upright or folded position. 
Notch piece is held at proper elevation 
with a screw. Has two‘‘U’’ and two“V” 
shaped notches, different sizes, with white 
diamond, and is reversible. Particularly 
adapted for use with peep sights. Made in 
No. 69 flat top, No. 70 semi-buckhorn, or No. 
71 full buckhorn styles. Mention which 
Price $1.50 each. 









If yourdealer cannot supply you with MarbleSights, 
order disect. Mention style and give make, model No. 69—Flat No. 71—Up 
and caliber of rifle on which sight is to be fitted. Top Folded Full Buckhorn 

































| 234-inch cases. 











be 


DOES 3 IMPORTANT 
THINGS to keep 
guns FIT --- 


Every gun should be well-oiled for quick, 
accurate shooting. But mere lubrication is 
not enough. Gun care must go further. 


Unless the oil you use cleans and protects 
as well as lubricates, you are giving your guns 
only one-third the care that they deserve. 


Three-in-One Oil does all three jobs. And 
because it is a scientific blend of three 
different oils—animal, mineral and vegetable 
—it does each better than any ordinary oil 
ever can. That’s why most Army and Navy 
men prefer 3-in-One; why thousands of 
hunters use it year after year. 


Applied to moving parts, it cleans and | 


brightens them; provides lasting gum-free 
lubrication. Used inside and outside the 


barrel, it protects against rust and pitting. | 


Perfectly, for 3-in-One does not evaporate. 
Also preserves and polishes the stock. 


Handy cans and bottles. Sporting goods, 


hardware, drug and general stores. Write | 


for sample and “Dictionary of Uses.” 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., DEPT. 74 


130 William Street, New York 


FACTORIES: Rahway, N. J. Montreal, Que. 


Oil 
CLEANS - LUBRICATES 
PREVENTS RUST 





| longer than some shorter men. 
| three shotguns that I use—a Greener 12 
| gauge, an Ithaca 16 gauge, and a Win- 
| chester 16 
| stocks with a 3-inch drop at the heel and 
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It appears from the figures that our 


| real 60-yard guns at present are the 3- 


inch chambered 12s and the 10 bores. If 
standard guns are to be quite effective at 
60 yards, they will have to pattern be- 


| tween 85 and 90 per cent at 40 yards. 


Shotgun ammunition keeps improving, 


| and I suspect that we will have just that 


sort of a gun before long, using the 
standard 1%-ounce load in the regular 
The improvements that 
I expect will be in the shot, copper-plated 
or other hard shot. 


An Old-Timer Gives Dope on 
Stock Fit 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—I have read 

many articles in the sporting maga- 
zines about the proper fit of a gun. Some 
of these articles are written by experts and 
some people have been misled by reading 
them. I came of a family of sportsmen, 
and have hunted with a gun and dog for 
the past fifty years. I am a blacksmith by 


_ trade, but have also spent some time ex- 
| perimenting with shotguns, and I find that 
| about half of the sportsmen are using guns 


which do not fit them. 

The build of a man must be taken into 
consideration. The fit of a gun is as im- 
portant as the fit of a pair of shoes, or 
a pair of glasses. Some men have a short 
neck and square shoulders. Others are tall 
and have a long neck and sloping shoul- 
ders. The short man can use a straighter 
stock than the tall, slim man, with a long 


| neck. 





Next Month—ZANE GREY 
in 
‘‘The Giant of the South Seas’”’ 











I am 6 feet tall, but my arms are no 
I have 


gauge. These guns all have 


1334 inches long. I am not a noted trap 
shooter, but have done lots of wing shoot- 


| ing in a rough country where a man must 


shoot quick and his gun must fit him. 

I have fitted guns for many of my 
friends and their shooting improved very 
much. My way of fitting a gun is like 
this: 


oer the arm, then place the butt of the 
stock in the hollow of the arm, then 
place the finger on the trigger. If the 
trigger can be reached easily, the stock is 
the right length. 

Then look at an object and bring the 
gun to the shoulder. If the rib or sights 


| are on a level with the eye, the gun has 
| the right drop for snap-shooting. 


I had a friend who could shoot very well 


| at the trap, but when a bird rose unex- 


pectedly in front of him he would miss. 
The reason for this was that when he shot 
at clay birds he placed the gun to his 
shoulder, then dropped his cheek on the 
stock, and called “pull,” but when a bird 
rose he forgot about dropping his cheek 
to the stock, and the bird flew on. This 
man had a Winchester 12 gauge. I in- 
duced him to let me change the drop of 
the stock to a little over 3 inches at the 
heel, and since changing have seen him 
shoot birds and rabbits going full speed. 
I have also seen him defeat some trap 
shooters who had fancy single trap guns 
with their straight stocks. The man who 
says that a gun with a 3-inch drop is no 
good for any use is all wet. 
1 Se FRANK M. Davis. 





Shotéun Queries 


answered by 


Capt. Chas. Askins 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per 
centage being published. Write separate letters on 
(1) Shotguns and (2) on Rifles and Pistols. Enclose 
2-cent stamp for reply, and give complete address, 
plainly. 

As to the Fit of a Gun 

Editor:—I do not claim that you are wrong in 
shooting a gun with a 2-inch drop, as this drop 
fits you, but I do know that I could not shoot 
such a gun, as I am not built that way. I 
always shoot over, with too straight a stock. In 
my letter to Ourpoor Lire I tried to explain 
that the gun must fit the man if he wishes to do 
good shooting in the field. 

I carried my first double gun nineteen years 
before I found out that it did not fit me. My 
next gun was a Winchester. I changed the drop 
on this gun to 3 inches and found that it fitted me 
much better than the 2%-inch drop on the double 
gun. Later on I bought a high grade Parker gun 
with 34-inch drop, which was too much. This 
gun was made to order for another man. 

As I stated in my first letter, I have helped 
many men to do better shooting by giving their 
guns a little more drop, or shortening their 
stocks. My office is a ‘“‘hang-out’’ for sports 
men, and many arguments in regard to guns 
have been started and finished without trouble 
We have come to the conclusion that a person 
may learn to shoot most any kind of a shotgun 
if he has lots of practice. But if a young man 
is going to learn to shoot a gun as it was intended 
to be used, shooting from the shoulder, he had 
better go to a dealer who has a try gun and be 
fitted properly. If he is going to shoot from 
the hip or do fancy shooting without sighting, 
he may learn, if he spends time and money 
enough. 

I am_ sixty-five years old and my opinion 
does not amount to much, but some people think 
that it does, so what is the difference? Lou 
Smith of the Ithaca Gun Company says that 
“my idea is right, but it takes some people a 
long time to learn it.” 

The man who does not have time to practice 
shooting stands some chance of getting some 
game if he carries a properly fitted gun. I am 
not trying to start an argument, but just giving 
my experience of fifty years.—F. M. Davis, N. Y. 


Answer:—TI take it that shooting habits, rather 
than physical build, govern the stock dimensions 
I commenced shooting with a gun having a 3-inch 
drop, 1% inches at comb. Never knew there 
was a thing wrong with that gun. The next 
gun was ordered with the same stock, 14, 1%, 3 
Shot that gun all right, but on an evil day I 
noticed that my eye failed to sight flat over the 
rib. Ordered the next gun the same, but 154 
comb. That gun cured me of too much stock 
drop. I put in a lot of time trying to build up 
the comb, and then sold the gun. The next 
gun was a Parker, old stock dimensions, 3 inches 
by 1% inches. Got a chance to trade that 
Parker for a much higher grade Lefever, and 
made the trade. The Lefever, though, was again 
very low in the comb, and I learned to shoot it 
without touching cheek to comb at all. I kept 
up that kind of practice then, and shot my upland 
game without touching cheek to stock for maybe 
twenty years. Finally, game became so scarce 
that I couldn’t get enough practice any more, and 
had to aim my gun. Now I found that I needed 
a straighter stock, or I’d shoot under. I had 
the habit, you see, of shooting with the muzzle 
well under the mark. I never could get that 
muzzle up to quite cover the mark any more, but 
had to have a stock straight enough to make 
the gun shoot high. Lately I tried a standard 
Winchester, standard Stevens, standard Reming 
ton, all pump guns, and couldn’t do much hitting 
with any of them. Give me a stock though with 
2-inch drop by 1% at comb, and I can hit with it 
—no use to try anything else. I tried a Cutts 
Compensated gun recently that shot to the exact 
center at a stationary mark. Went out and 
missed eleven shots straight, and set the gun 
away. I know that I could hit by holding full 
on, but I shoot without thinking, once the game 
is up, and away goes the bird, not a@ feather 
rumpled. I can hit rabbits with a crooked 
stock, but not birds on the wing, either driving 
birds or ducks. You couldn’t shoot my _ stock 
and I couldn’t shoot yours, so we will have to be 
tolerant of each other’s opinions, each knowing 
what he needs himself. 








There is a good deal of psychology about shoot- 
ing and a confidence or a lack of confidence in 
the gun fit. For example, I know that giving 
the gun another 1 3/4-inch drop at cheek would 
make a difference of not more than 12 inches at 
40 yards, and the spread of pattern would make 
amends for that, if the hold were perfect, but 
I'd be sure to miss with it, and I’d know I was 
going to miss before I tried it. Bought a Win- 
chester 20 bore. Couldn’t shoot it well. Had the 
company bend the tang to straighten the stock. 
Gun was a killer then. Sold that gun, and the 
new owner straightway bent the stock back again, 
and shot the gun well. Got a new Winchester 
with the usual drop. Shot at fifteen quail and 
scratched down three. Never shot that gun 
again. Picked up another 20 in the afternoon 
with a 2-inch drop, and missed but a couple of 
birds in finishing out my bag. You see, if I 
took up your 3-inch drop I’d have to learn to 
shoot all over again, and I am too old for that. 


A Gun for Skeet and Upland Game 

Editor:—I would like some information on a 
gun to be used for skeet and upland game. 

I have not read anything lately on such a 
gun, or do not remember reading anything in the 
several outdoor magazines. Therefore, I would 
like to know if a gun of the following descrip- 
tion would be ideal or nearly so. 

As I already have a 12 and am growing rather 
displeased with it for upland game because of its 
weight and unnecessary power, I am interested 
in the 20 gauge. All of our upland shots are 
very close (10 to 25 yards), so therefore how 
about a 6%-pound 20, 28-inch barrels, right im- 
proved cylinder and left barrel modified choke, 
to be used at skeet with the Remington skeet 
loads? As I am a beginner at skeet and as the 
range is fairly close, I do not think the pat- 
terns of these barrels would be too wide, although 
I understand the target presents a small area 
from stations 3, 4, 5, and a miss might result 
if the pattern is too thin. Of course I shall await 
your opinion as to this. 

Another question: Can buckshot (Peters 00) 
be shot in a 12 gauge gun with a Cutts Com- 
pensator attached, using the Long Range No. 1 
tube? If so, what would be the extreme effec- 
tive range on deer? We are not allowed to use 
a rifle in this state. And what would be the 
size shot with this tube for ducks and geese? I 
have read a lot on both large and small shot for 
geese, and it is hard to form an opinion, es- 
pecially when one hasn’t many geese on which to 
perform his own experiments. Do you think the 
Cutts Compensator will subsequently be made 
for 16 gauge guns?—Goethals Van Lenten, N. J. 


Answer:—Lymans wrote me that a brother of 
the manager had just gone around the twenty- 
five shots at skeet, score 24, using a Cutts Com- 
pensated gun, but with no tubes in it; that is a 
kind of Bell muzzle that will sure scatter. This 
is probably the best skeet gun, bat its weight 
would be too much for your notions. 

The 20 bore ought to pattern close enough 
for skeet, not using the skeet loads except for 
the overhead birds, which should be the only 
ones to present any difficulty, so far as I can 
see. The 20 bore improved cylinder ought to 
break clays up to 35 yards, and you do not have 
to shoot so far. Fact is, I have heard of several 
25 straight scores being made with a 20 bore 
and of all guns it seems best adapted to this 
purpose of skeet shooting. The regular game 


gun would be best, I suppose, improved cylinder | 


or straight cylinder in one barrel and quarter 
choke in the other, single trigger, so that you 
would not notice the change from barrel to 
barrel. I have reached a condition of mind where 
[ do not like to pull a front trigger, except as 
a second barrel. The front trigger causes the 
guard to bruise my second finger, and the whole 
dog-gone gun handles wrong. 

Lieutenant Cutts, son of the inventor, got 
very excellent buckshot patterns out of a compen- 
sated gun, but he used tube .725, next to the 
largest tube, and not .675. I think this latter 
tube cut too small for buckshot. Tube .675 is 
fifteen-thousandths smaller than an ordinary full 
choked gun, and, while I do not know about this 
yet, I have a suspicion that such a tube will 


do its best work, which should be remarkable | 


work, with small shot, at rather low velocity. 
Might be wrong about this, but expect to find 
about .690 tube doing the best with No. 4 shot 
and larger. We will see after while, but, anyhow, 
725 was what young Cutts used, and all buck- 
shot went into a 30-inch circle at 50 yards. He 
shot on the pistol range so distance was exact, 


and the patterns were sent to me as shot.— | 


C. A, 
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power far greater 

and ////  thantheordinary gun. 
| Go to it, he’s yours, 
//// but you'll have to lead 
him in order to drop 


Th tance and killing 





That Mallard’s big 
fast, as he banks for a land- 
ing ’mosta block up. Let 
him go? Not by a darn ) 
sight! Lead him and cut _—_/// him! ( See this power- 
loose.You’reshootingan =|, ful, graceful, extra-range, 
L. C. Smith Long Range / wildfowl gun at your deal- 
Gun,chambered for the er’s. Handle it. And write 
3-inch high powered | for our booklet with pic- 
shell, bored for dis- / tures and full descriptions. 


HUNTER ARMS COMPAN® 


67 Hubbard Street, Fulton, N. Y. 


McDonald & Linforth, Pacific Coast Representatives 
Call Building ‘ ° ° San Francisco, Cal. 


Export Office: 50 Church St., New York City 

















CRESCENT 


The Only Popular-Priced Gun Made 


in America, with the side- 
plate construction 


New VICTOR Special 
Single—$7.75 


New EMPIRE No. 9 
Double—$18.75 


UGGED strength 
and reliability ; new 
refinements in ap- 
pearance and 
action. Today’s 
greatest value 
in popular 
priced 
guns. 


Look 

for the 
maroon 
color butt- 
plate on all 
Crescent Guns. 


Simplicity of lock 
permits quick access. 
Only 3 working parts. 


Ask your dealer for Crescent 
Guns. Made in all gauges; 
other models—single $7.75 
and $9; double $17.75 to 
$23.50. 


Write for ilustrated price sheet. 


H. & D. FOLSOM ARMS CO. 
314 Broadway New York 

















TEN MILE EYES! 
mes : 10 POWER 
$2 1.75 aia 


**Cheap at $50” 
—Says Navy Man 
Buy Direct—SAVE HALF 


TEN MILE EYES! Think of 
the things you can see! Ten mile 
radius—a 20 mile circle—nearly 
400 square miles. And you can 
easily have them. If you cansee 
one mile, these superpower French 10x32mm, stereo-prism binoculars 
will extend your vision 10 TIMES. ENJOY YOUR- 
SELF 10 times more! Multiply pleasures of hobby 
and sport. Use a pair touring, observation, hunting, 
golfing, nature stud astronomy, etc. Superbly 
made far 
Did you know many ordinary field glasses have but four lenses and 
most of the better ones only six? But this binocular 
has 10 LENSES and 4 PRISMS. i 


Lenses 


definition. 





4 
Prisms 
Extra Power Without Extra Cost 


Send $21.75 today for one on FREE TRIAL. Or $1_ for one C. 0. D., | 


aying postman balance and few cents postage. eck and compare 
it in every way for five days with others selling for double or more. If 


FREE 
TRIAL from us. e@ same in 8x only $18.50. Surpasses 
others at $23.50 and more. 


CATALOG Psi 2eSéers 

ALL MAKES—$1-$110 
Everything in binoculars, field glasses, telescopes and optical instru- 
ments. The finest and largest assortment in America. Catalog gives 
all information how to choose the best for your individual needs at 


LOWEST PRICE. .Dealers write for prices and catalog of other 
models. 


Try America’s Leading Binocular House First 


Du Maurier Co., Dept.110,Elmira,N.Y. 





ro 4 wil ne promptly returned. Every glass tested. 
oU. ’ 











JAMES L. CLARK 
STUDIOS, INC. 
Sculptor-Taxidermists 


An establishment of 20 years’ standing producing the finest 
work to be had in the mounting of game heads and trophies and 
the tanning of fur skins. The largest and best equipped taxi- 
dermy studios in the world Write for our new catalogue. 


705-715 Whitlock Ave., New York 
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a lifetime of service. Case and straps free. | 


No wonder it gives | 
an expansive field, brilliant illumination and fine | 


you do not like it for any reason whatever your mon- | 


. Gov’t and State Forestry Dep’ts buy | 
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The Friendly Little .25 Caliber Rifles 


By Townsend Whelen 


Pari II, 


HE .25-20 W. C. F. cartridge, or, 

as it is sometimes called, the .25-20 

Repeater cartridge, is considerably 
more powerful than the .25 Stevens Rim 
Fire cartridge, which we discussed last 
month. Being quite accurate in its modern 
loadings, and having a fairly flat trajec- 
tory, it is a very excellent cartridge for 
use at medium distances for squirrels, 
grouse, rabbits, hawks, crows, woodchucks, 
foxes, turkeys, beaver, otter, coyotes, and 
perhaps even for wolves; in fact, for all 
game up to, but not including, deer. Thus, 
it is a most ideal cartridge for the man 
or boy who has to take all, or nearly all, 
his sport around more or less settled com- 
munities. There is no closed season for 
the user of a .25-20 rifle, for, in the 
months when it is not legal to shoot game, 
there are varmints abroad, and within easy 
motoring distance of almost every city on 
this continent. The cartridge, the rifles 
for it, and the necessary accessories are 


| so cheap as to be within the reach of 
| anyone, 


The original .25-20 cartridge had a case 


| which was longer and smaller at the head 
| than the : 
| known as the .25-20 Single Shot cartridge. 


.22 W. C. F. cartridge, and was 
for it are no longer made. The 
cartridge is really a develop- 
ment from the original single shot car- 
tridge, made to adapt it to those rifles 
which had actions to handle the .38-40 
and .44-40 cartridges. It was first adapted 
to the Winchester Model 1892 rifle, and 
was then loaded with about 17 to 20 grains 
of F. F. G. black powder, and an 86- 
grain lead, inside lubricated bullet. This 
original black powder cartridge is still 
made, but we had better regard it as obso- 
lete, as it is very much inferior in both 
power and accuracy to the more modern 
varieties of loadings with smokeless pow- 
der and jacketed bullets. The varieties 
of this cartridge which we should con- 
sider are as follows: 

The low velocity smokeless cartridge, 
loaded with 86-grain soft point bullet. 
Muzzle velocity, 1,375 foot-seconds. Sum- 
mit of trajectory when sighted for 100 
yards, 3 inches. Rifle should be sighted 
point-blank for 75 yards, when the bullet 
will strike about 1% inches high at 40 


Rifles 


Two .25-20 rifles. 


.25-20 Rifles 


yards, and drop about 1% inches low at 
100 yards. 

The high velocity smokeless cartridge, 
also loaded with 86-grain soft point bul- 
let. Muzzle velocity, 1,730 foot-seconds. 
Summit of trajectory when sighted for 
100 yards, 2 inches. Rifle should be sight- 
ed point-blank for 90 yards, when the bul- 
let will strike about 1% inches high at 50 
yards, and drop about 1% inches low at 
115 yards. 

The high-speed or super-speed cartridge, 
loaded with 60-grain, hollow point, jack- 
eted bullet. Muzzle velocity, 2,200 foot- 
seconds. Summit of trajectory when 
sighted for 100 yards, 1.3 inches; or, 
when sighted for 200 yards, 8.2 inches. 
Rifle should be sighted for 100 yards, 
when the bullet will strike 1.3 inches high 
at 50 yards, and will drop about 1% inches 
low at 125 yards or 16.4 inches low at 
200 yards. 


Y et rifles made at present for the .25-20 
W. C. F. cartridge are: The Winches- 
ter Model 92 lever action repeater, and the 
newer type of this same rifle with slightly 
lighter nickel steel barrel known as the 
Winchester Model 53 rifle; the Reming- 
ton Model 25 slide or pump action rifle; 
the Marlin Model 27 slide action rifle; 
and, lastly, the Savage Model 23B bolt 
action rifle. All are excellent little weap- 
ons, and all shoot with just about the 
same degree of accuracy. All come regu- 
larly equipped with ordinary cheap open 
sights, and for really effective use should 
be equipped with aperture rear sights, 
having large apertures and small rims, and 
adjustable for both elevation and windage. 
Also, a gold or ivory bead front sight 
with l%-inch bead is very desirable. As 
each of the three varieties of cartridge 
described above will require an entirely 
different elevation of the rear sight, and 
may also require a different windage ad- 
justment, the ready and accurate adjust- 
ment of the rear sight both ways is very 
desirable. Also, the butt plates on all 
but the Savage rifle are very boy-sized, 
and had better be covered with one of the 
detachable lace-over or slip-over rubber 
butt pads. All should, of course, be fitted 
with a good shooting gun sling. 


Upper, Winchester Model 53, with Lyman No. 103 real sight, and a 


stock made by Colonel Whelen in one evening. Lower, Remington Model 25, with fac- 
tory sights and factory stock 





In studying the capabilities o1 these 
weapons, I obtained a number of them. 
Some I borrowed. Some proved so good 
that I own them. Some were fitted with 
telescope sights, some with modern aper- 
ture hunting sights, and some were used 
with the ordinary open factory sights. I 
shot them all at muzzle and elbow rest 
at 50 and 100 yards, with all varieties 
of three different makes of ammunition. 
I also visited the testing departments of 
the Winchester and Remington Compa- 
nies, and there obtained, first hand, just 
what the cartridges were capable of do- 
ing when shot for accuracy in the fac- 
tories where they were made. As is al- 
ways the case when shooting a number of 
rifles of a certain caliber, some rifles made 
small groups with one make or type of 
ammunition, and larger groups with others. 
With all the rifles tried, very fine accu- 
racy was always obtained with some one 
ammunition. Therefore, in general, I am 
able to give data as to average groups 
which should be obtained with any good 
rifle of this caliber by trying several makes 
of ammunition and selecting the best. The 
size of the groups are given as fired at 
100 yards from muzzle and elbow rest. 
Groups at 50 yards will average almost 
exactly half this size, and at 200 yards 
about two and one-eighth times larger. 
The measurements are taken from center 
to center of shot holes farthest apart, that 
is, the diameter of the circle which will | 
include the centers of all bullet holes. | 
Figures are given for both telescope sights, 
and Lyman type aperture hunting sights, 
it being understood that there is always a 
certain error of aim with iron sights 
which almost always causes groups shot 
with them to be larger than those shot 
with telescope sights. No reliable figures | 
could be given for the ordinary open fac- 
tory sights, because the accuracy of aim | 
with these sights was always uncertain, 
due to the influence which light has on 
them. 

TABLE OF Accuracy, .25-20 RIFLES 

100 Yards Muzzle and Elbow Rest 

Ten-Shot Groups 


Telescope Lyman 
Sight Sight 





Ammunition Inches Inches 

Low Velocity Smokeless, 

86 gr. S. P. Bullet............2.5 3.7 
High Velocity Smokeless, 

86 gr. S. P. Bullet........... 24 4. 
Hi-Speed Smokeless, 

60 gr. H. P. Bullet............ 3.0 4.3 

T SHOULD be further understood that 





a rifle and cartridge will scarcely ever 
give exactly these size groups. When it is 
stated above that a cartridge averages 3-inch 
groups, it means that some groups will 
be as small as 134 inches, and some as 
large as 4% inches, but the average of 
ten groups will be just about 3 inches. 

By constructing life size drawings of 
small game, and applying these groups to 
the vital portion of the outline, a very 
good idea can be obtained as to the long- 
est range at which a fine shot can be sure 
of a killing hit on game of that size. 
Beyond that distance, it is all luck. The 
trajectory of the cartridge must also be 
considered. If the trajectory is very 
curved, one must estimate the distance 
very closely and make allowance for it 
by setting the sights for that distance, or 
by holding over to allow for the drop of 
the bullet. In the case of these rifles, 
these two factors—accuracy and _ trajec- 
tory—are such as to cause us to come to 
the conclusion that these rifles are sure 
on the majority of small animials and 
large birds to only about 100 yards, and 
this proves itself in practice also. 
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Starting him Right with an 














SAFETY RIFLE 


il He will learn quicker, shoot straighter 
and best of all, he will be doubly safe- 
guarded while using an Iver Johnson, the 
Safest 22 Caliber Rifle ever invented. 


°7 





















This new 22 Caliber Bolt Action 
Safety Rifle has a patented 
automatic safety feature which 
makes it the outstandingly safe 
rifle for young folks. Sight- 
ing or firing is impossible 
until the safety knob is snapped 
down. 











Trertr TINT 


The materials, workmanship 
and beauty of design are 
typical of all Iver Johnson 
firearms. 


Send for Rifle Folder A 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
266 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
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INDICATOR UP MEANS BARREL 1S COCKEO, 
INDICATOR DOWN, BARREL 1S NOT COCKED 


ORDINARY SAFETY. “S” APPEARS 
WHEN GUN IS ON SAFE. 


ITHACA'S PATENTED “REO SPOT” 


4 SAFETY POINTS 


There are 4 safety points on an “Ithaca.” 3 more than other Ot fh. 
guns have. “Ithaca Lock Speed Will Improve Your Shooting.” ‘* a Me 
Trap and Game Guns $37.50 to $750.00 HES A co 
Ithaca Gun Company - Ithaca, N. ¥., Box BX10, 








NEW LYMAN 438FIELD tetescopic sicHt 


equipped with 
BAUSCH & LOMB 
LENSES 
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This new telescopic sight at a reason- to cover a field of 23 ft. at 100 yds. 
able price brings you new shooting ex- Sliding tube. The 438 is furnished 
periences. You'll enjoy using it for complete with a drill, two taps, four 
hunting or target shooting this fall. screws, standard cross hairs, front and 
Can be mounted onall guns. Equipped rear mounts. Well made throughout. 
with 3 power Bausch and Lomb lenses $20 f. o. b. factory. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 
85 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U.S. A. 

















AUTOMATIC SHOTGUNS 


She Finest 


AUTOMATIC SHOTGUN/ 


Made.. 


No gun is made of finer materials or 
by more skilled mechanics, than the 
Browning Automatic Shotgun. The 
makers of Brownings have only 
one purpose—to build the most 
dependable, most durableand most 
handsome guns it is possible 

to make. In design, finish 

and appearance the Browning {| 

is unequalled. For the Brown- 

ing is not made to meet a £ 
price; it is made to bring 
maximum pleasure and ser- 
vice to its owner. That's 
why an increasing num- 
ber of sportsmen every 
year realize the wis- 
dom —and the real 
lifetime economy— 

of buying Brown- 

ings, even though 

the initial invest- 

ment is slightly 

more. 


Browning 

has invited 
many 

iumitations, 


Only one automatic shot- 
gun ismade under the super- 
vision of the Browning Arms 
Co. Only one automatic 
shotgun contains all of the 
latest exclusive Browning 
features. You can tell the 
genuine Browning 12 or 16 
gauge, by its exclusive fea- 
tures and our name and 
*‘Made in Belgium’’ stamp- 
ed on the gun. Look for 
them—they are your assur- 
ance of a genuine Browning 
Automatic Shotgun. 

BROWNING ARMS CO. 


Founded 1870 by John M. Browning 
St. Louis, Mo. Ogden, Utah 


— MAIL THE COUPON — 


Address nearest office 
Please send your illustrated catalog on Browning 
Automatic Shotguns. No obligations on my part. 
| SESE 
Street 


City 


For Rifle, Pistol, Revolver 
Ideal Tools reload accurately and allow 
greater variety of shooting. Over 700 com- 
binations of bullet and powder available. 
Order tools, powder, lead, complete from 
Ideal line. Write us for particulars. 








State 








IDEAL No.3 
WITH 
DOUBLE ADJUSTABLE 
CHAMBE 


a 


109 grain 
gas check 
bullet for 
.32-20.Fine 
for smal] 


Ideal No. 3 Reloading Tool for 


22 Sav., .25-20, .30-30, 

game. etc., $6.00. 

Send 50c for new Ideal Handbook, No. 29, 
by leading authorities on reloading 


Complete line manufactured by 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


85 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U. S. 


32-20, 








| will show little or no decrease 





RIM Cartridges of shorter length, 
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The .25-20 Savage Model 23B rifle, with factory sights and factory stock. This rifle is 
splendidly adapted for use with the new Lyman No. 438 field telescope sight 


All .25-20 ammunition is now loaded 
with noncorrosive primers. The bore can, 
therefore, be cleaned perfectly by merely 
swabbing with flannel patches soaked in 
oil. Very occasionally, a brass wire bris- 
tle brush may be needed to loosen up hard 
fouling. We do not know how many 
rounds a barrel can be fired before it be- 
comes inaccurate. Certainly, 10,000 rounds 
in accu- 
racy, and a nickel steel barrel will prob- 
ably be good for many more rounds. This 
is a very great gain for the noncorrosive 
primer, because with the older chlorate 
primers .25-20 barrels were almost invari- 
ably ruined from pitting before 500 rounds 
had been fired from them. 

Thus, the noncorrosive primer is an ab- 
solute necessity in this caliber, but it has 
one disadvantage. Reloading the .25-20 
cartridge is not economical,- because the 
economy in reloading is based upon being 
able to reload the fired cases many times. 
The noncorrosive primer renders the brass 
of the cartridge case brittle the instant it 
is fired, and the cases split and crack after 
they have been reloaded three to five 
times. They can be reloaded, of course, 
and full instructions for doing so will be 
found in the “Ideal Handbook.” The only 
thing is that it is no cheaper to reload 
than it is to buy factory cartridges. 

Of the rifles shooting the .25-20 car- 
tridge which I have listed above, the Win- 
chester Model 92 rifle deserves first men- 
tion, because it was the original weapon 
adapted to this cartridge. Recently, its 
makers have produced a lighter model of 
this rifle, having a 22-inch nickel steel bar- 
rel and known as the Winchester Model 
53. If one is buying a new rifle, this 
should be the model chosen. It should be 
fitted with a Lyman No. 103 rear sight, 


| which has accurate adjustments for both 


elevation and windage, with a blank piece 
in the rear sight slot, and with an ivory 
or gold bead front sight, having a flat 
and perpendicular surface towards the eye. 
This specification for front sight applies 
to all rifles. Particularly, avoid the bead 
front sights which have beads that are 
rounded or pointed on the rear surface, 
as these reflect light unevenly and have a 
decided tendency to make one shoot away 
from the eye, because the sunlight lights 
up only that side of the bead towards eye. 


HE factory stocks on the Winchester 

Model 92 and 53 rifles were designed 
before we had developed our marksman- 
ship methods to the high degree they have 
now reached, and are not adapted to mod- 
ern methods of shooting. Particularly, the 
combs are too low, and the butt plates 
are too small and are set on the stock 
at a wrong angle. For most efficient shoot- 


ing, a new modern stock should be fitted, 
or else the factory stock should have de- 
tachable cheek and butt pads laced on. 

The Remington Model 25 pump action 
rifle is light, handy, well-made, and very 
fast in operation. It has a slower twist 
of rifling than the other rifles, being de- 
signed particularly for the Hi-speed car- 
tridge, and sometimes it does not shoot so 
well with the low velocity cartridge, but 
does sometimes shoot a trifle better than 
the others with the Hi-speed cartridge. 
The best rear sights for it are the Lyman 
No. 2, Marble No. R7, King No. 200, and 
Western No. R12. These sights have 
adjustment for elevation only. It is to 
be very much regretted that there are no 
wind gauge rear sights for this fine little 
rifle. The Model 25 also has an obso- 
lete stock. The comb is plenty high 
enough, but the stock is usually much too 
short, and the butt plate small and of poor 
shape. A piece of walnut with larger butt 
plate can easily be screwed and glued to 
the butt by a careful workman. 


HE Savage Model 23B bolt action rifle 

is well liked by a great many. It is 
more reasonable in price than any of the 
others and it has a better stock, although 
the comb is low and its point too far to the 
rear, and it needs building up. The best 
rear sight is the Lyman No. 42 receiver 
sight. Tang rear sights are not recom- 
mended, because, if placed far enough to 
the rear to escape the bolt when the lat- 
ter is pulled back, they are entirely too 
close to the eye for shooting in any posi- 
tion except standing, and any experienced 
small game rifle shooter knows that in 
most countries, if he is restricted to the 
standing position, he will get compara- 
tively little game. Hitting a small animal 
or bird off-hand at 50 to 100 yards is an 
entirely different proposition from hitting 
a deer or other large animal at the same 
distance. For this same reason, all of 
these .25-20 rifles should also be equipped 
with a good shooting gun sling, which is 
very essential for hard and steady hold- 
ing in the sitting and prone positions. I 
hope in the near future to give our read- 
ers full instructions as to making and 
using a simple shooting gun sling. 

The Remington and Savage rifles can 
also be equipped with telescope sights, but 
not the Winchester, because it ejects its 
empty cases from the top, and, to be able 
to use a telescope sight effectively, it must 
be mounted squarely on top of the rifle, 
and the comb of the stock must be con- 
siderably higher than usual. Offset 
mountings and low combed stocks make 
telescope sights worthless. Such sights 
are of enormous advantage on small game 
rifles. Their accuracy of aim in effect 


Colonel Whelen's favorite .25-20 rifle,a Winchester single shot, remodeled by Clyde Bake 








increases by at least one-third the distance 
at which an animal of a given size can 
be surely hit, and, very often, one can see 
to aim at game so concealed by grass or 
leaves that it could not be seen with the 
naked eye, or through iron sights. The 
new Lyman No. 438 field telescope sight 
has proved excellent for these rifles, and 
its cost is low. 

My own favorite .25-20 rifle was made 
to my order by the well-known expert 
rifle maker, Clyde Baker. The barrel and 
action are those of the well-known Win- 
chester single shot rifle, which, very un- 
fortunately, has not been made since the 
World War. The barrel is the No. 2, 
26 inches long, making the rifle weigh 7% 
pounds. The finger lever has been modi- 
fied as shown in the photograph, so as to 
permit of a perfect grip by the right hand, 
a thing that was impossible with the 
riginal finger lever. The stock and fore- 
arm are modern in their design. The rear 
sight is the Lyman No. 103, and a shoot- 
ing gun sling has been fitted. This is 
one of the very finest little rifles I have 
ever seen, and it is regretted that it now 
has to be built to order at rather heavy 
expense. Other things being equal, the 
heavier the barrel, the more accurate a 
rifle always is, and this little piece shoots 
with most remarkable accuracy. 

Within the past month, I have been out 
woodchuck shooting with four friends at 
ditterent times who have been using .25-20 
rifles—two Savages, one Remington, and 
one Winchester. All four used their 
rifles with splendid success. The little 
artridges kill so well that it is the rarest 
thing for a wounded ’chuck to get into 
its hole. The Hi-speed .cartridge makes 
the most severe wounds; in fact, it tears 
the ’chuck up pretty badly, but three of 
my friends think that the superior accu- 
racy of the cartridges loaded with 86- 
grain bullets is an advantage. Even this 
bullet does quite a lot of damage to game. 
My own experience with it on ground 
squirrels in California years ago was that 
when the squirrel was struck in the head, 
it was. practically decapitated, or, when 
struck in the body, it was almost cut in 
two. When a grouse was struck through 
the breast, very little was left for the 
table. I have also shot a number of 
larger animals with it, and on these the 
effect is not so severe, and the pelts are 
not badly damaged, although the animals 
are killed quickly. On beaver, it is most 
ideal, and I think it should also be excel- 
lent on turkeys and coyotes. 

Will it kill a deer? Yes, it often has, 
but from all I can learn, about four out 
of five deer struck with .25-20 bullets will 
escape badly enough wounded to die sev- 
eral days later. It is most decidedly not 
a reliable rifle for deer, and I hope none 
ot my readers will be so unsportsmanlike 
as to consider it for a deer rifle. It causes 
entirely too much suffering to the finest 
game animal we have. But for all smaller 
game, it is just about the finest little rifle 
and the pleasantest to shoot that anyone 
could imagine. 


Prove It 
By Ashley A. Haines 


AYMOND W. THORP in a letter 
says, among other things: “There is 
not a man living who can disprove one 
statement made in the complete letters of 
Doc Carver. 
_‘T am responsible, totally, for the pub- 
lishing of these letters, and I want it un- 
derstood that I can prove every statement.” 
If Mr. Thorp can prove every state- 
ment made in the Carver letters, he will 
be a man who can do the impossible. For 
one, I would not ask a man to attempt 


| 
| 


| 
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CARL 
ZEESS 


BINOCULARS 


Those who demand the highest degree of op- 
tical performance in binoculars invariably select 
a Zeiss—the choice of Byrd, Amundsen, Roy 
Chapman Andrews and many other famous ex- 
plorers. The U. S. Navy, after the most rigid tests, 
also selected Zeiss as the standard service glass. 

In Zeiss Binoculars, high magnification is com- 
bined with an extremely wide field of view. Bril- 
liant luminosity and perfect definition bring out 
details with astonishing clarity. Many models— 


at leading dealers. Write for literature. 


CARL ZEISS, INC., 485 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


728 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 
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WOODS ARCTIC DOWN SLEEPING ROBES 
“Cozy as a Room in the Ritz” 


You’ll not shiver—you’ll SLEEP! 


N AKE your bed ina 
+"4 sheephunters’ te- 
pee in the Alberta 
Big Horn Mountains, 
a chickenshooting 
camp on a Minnesota 
prairie or a wildfowl- 
ers’ shack on Curri- 
tuck Sound. Go any- 
where and hunt anyhow. Let the weather 
be what it will. Spend your nights in a Woods 
Arctic Down Sleeping Robe and you will sleep 
as comfortably warm as in the best hotel. 


No loading yourself with a stack of damp 
saddle-blankets, to stiffen your muscles and 
rob you of your much needed energy the next 
day. No waking up at 2 A. M., chilled to the 
bone. No frost in your bedding when you 





get up. The world’s 

best hunter's bedroll 
-lightest, warm- 

est, most hygienic. 


Insulated by na- 
ture’s best method, 
in Woods’ Everlive 
down from Northern 
Finest obtainable pure virgin 


waterfowl. is i 
wool kersey or army flannel lining. Cover 
of rain-proofed light strong windbreaker 
fabric. Opens flat for airing and brushing. 
Closes with a wide down-filled underlap. 


Woods Outdoor Sleeping Robes, price $20 
to $67.50, are sold by leading dealers. If 
not displayed, please write to us. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Folders sent FREE. 


Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd.,3010 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N. Y. In Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 











Bean’s Waterproof 


Consists of a full length inside and outside case, 
The inside case is made of Sheepskin -with the wool 
clipped to a uniform length that feels like fur. The 
outside case is made of 8 ounce waterproof duck with 
leather handle and leather trimmings. Both cases 
are made very strong and bound throughout with genu- 
ine leather. The inside case serves as a lining for 


Sheepskin Lined Gun Cover ,%4;39, 






4.35 
the waterproof case but either can be used separately 
They are intended for use around shooting ground to 
save the trouble of continually taking gun down and 
putting it together. 

Price, both cases, $4.35; Waterproof case only, 
$1.50, postpaid. 


Manufactured and Sold by L. L. Bean, 150 Main St., Freeport, Maine 





THE HAWKINS RECOIL PAD 


post- 
paid 


$3.25 


Win the big event ecause they move the gun straight back 
Write for circular, and ask your dealer for one. Desk E 
THE CUSHION PAD CORPORATION 
Box 81 Sioux Falls, S. D. 








nr Anti-Bandit Shoulder Holster 


For any pistol or revolver 


$5.25 


Send two cent stamp for circular. 
Address 


CAPT A. H. HARDY 
513 N. Arden Dr. Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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LOOK!!! 


Flying Decoys 


Acain Tuveson leads the field 
with a line of flying decoys in addition 
to the regular cork and cedar floating 
decoys. If there’s ducks flying, you'll 
get them with this line-up. Here's a 
decoy that brings them into you. Fly- 
ing ducks always gather. That's why 
Tuveson’s Flyers are so effective—the 
ducks see the Flyers and join the party. 

If you want the best shooting you've 
ever seen, you'll find out about these 





5 


"PATENTED 


Flyers. Made in every species—all 
natural as life set on rods and supported 
by a submerged wooden float, set up and 
taken down in a jiffy—and easy to carry. 
Hunters who have used them say there's 
nothinglikethem—especiallyif ducksare 
scarce. Write for full details and prices. 


TUVESON MFG. COMPANY 
721 4th Ave., No. 
ST. JAMES, MINNESOTA 

















NEW MARLIN MODEL 63 


12 Ga. Hammerless Repeating Shotgun 


Handles Fast ...Shoots Close... Hits Hard 
Kills Cleanly at Long Ranges 


The NEW MARLIN MODEL 63 
represents the best shooting shot- 
gun barrel and the most reliable ac- 
tion. The NEP firing pin is almost 
unbreakable. A NEW style of car- 
tridge cut-off controlling the feed- 
ing of theshells from the magazine 

The Marlin 410 is the only 410 Gauge 

repeating shotgun made. Shoots new 


243 inch long range loads, in addition to 
2 inch shells and round bails. 


Expert Repair Service 
Mt "h, ; 
The Marlin Firearms Co, 
89 Willow Street New Haven, Conn. 


and a NEW method of unlocking the 
hang fire safety device have been de- 
veloped. The screws are locked in. 


The NEW MARLIN MODEL 63 is 
strong, simple and wear resisting. 
Improved mechanical construction 
plus known Marlin shooting quali- 
ties. See it at your dealer’s store 
and get ready for Fall shooting. 
Send for catalog. 

seeeeesseeecoeseeeeesees 
: The Marlin Firearms Co., 
89 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 
$ Gentlemen: 
Please send me all details covering your new Marlin 
10. This, of course, will not obligate me in any way. 
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Chas. F. Monoco, 


Plaquernine, La., wrote, 


Cc. 
a 
‘A 
?, 
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»,, 1 have handled 


guns, but I find the Lefever the best.”’ 


‘“T have been a gunsmith for 20 years, 


and used some fine 
“Who ever 
saw a broken 


Lefever?"’ 


Lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 


Makes old guns like new 


Will not injure finest steel 


No heating is necessary. 4 


NEW METHOD 


UN BUUER 


MKS xn ops LiKe 


« 3 


Restores the finish on 5 
guns in ten minutes for 
Send for circular ‘What Gunsmiths Say” 


New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Desk 010, New Method Bldg, Bradford, Pa. 


When Writing Advertisers 
| Please Mention Outdoor Life 





fe 4 KRAG CARBINE 
@ qualities of a high price 

. In fine used condition, all oat 

parts guaranteed for one year. Se 

today for our Free 60 page illustrated cata): 

caving values; Guns, Ammunition, Cutlery, 

Satisfied customers all over the world. 

orders. Money refunded if not satisfactory 

W. STOKES KIRK, 1627 F-10 North 10th St., Philadelphia. Pa 
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| have been approximately right. 


such a stunt. Still, as he has stated he 
can prove every statement made in the 
| Carver letters, it may not be out of order 
| to ask him to prove a few of them. Should 
this prove an easy matter, then, if so in- 
clined, he might take Carver’s other state- 
ments in the order they were made, and 
prove every one of them as he has said 
he could. There are just two statements 
I am particularly interested in having Mr. 
Thorp prove. One is Carver’s 200-yard 
buffalo shooting stunt, mentioned in Car- 
ver’s letters; and another is a statement 
made by Mr. Thorp himself. We will 
consider the buffalo stunt first. 

To prove this statement of Carver's 
true, Mr. Thorp will have to produce sat- 
isfactory proof showing that a man can 
fire a Model 73 Winchester rifle six times 
in one-fourth of a second and with accu- 
racy sufficient to land all six shots on a 
buffalo at 200 yards. Lacking a buffalo, 
a buffalo-sized target will do just as well. 
Then he will have to prove that a man 
can hear distinctly the striking of each of 
those six bullets against the target—six 
of them in one-fourth of a second. Also 
that the shooter will be able to count up 
to six in one-fourth of a second. This all 
means he would have to shoot that hand- 
functioned rifle at the rate of twenty-four 
times per second, that he would have to 


This drawing represents the muzzle of a 

12 bore gun, actual size, showing about 

how closely twelve .44 caliber builet 

holes would have to be grouped to make 

possible the feat claimed by Thorp for 
“*300 odd’”’ guerrillas 


shoot faster than machine gun speed with 
sufficient accuracy to land all shots in 
the buffalo, that his hearing would be 
acute enough to hear bullets striking the 
target 200 yards distant plainly enough to 
count every shot, and that would mean he 
would have to count at the rate of twenty- 
four per second. To save ammunition, I 
would strongly suggest trying the count- 
ing stunt first. When he can count up 
to six in one-fourth of a second, try 
counting up to twenty-four in one second. 








| 
| 


Then start in shooting at that rate. To 


| shoot at that speed would, no doubt, be 


as easy as making impossible statements 
on a rapid fire typewriter, but to shoot at 


| that speed and hit a buffalo or buffalo- 
| sized target at 200 yards might prove a 
| very different matter. 


I have allowed but one-fourth of a sec- 
ond for the marksman to fire the six 


| shots as all who have written me about 
| this 


ridiculous statement of Carver's 
agree that one-fourth of a second would 
But Thorp 
may object and want more time. All 
right, we will make it one-half of a sec- 
ond. Not enough? Then three-fourths 
of a second. All six shots, remember, 
must be fired in three-fourths of a sec- 
ond, all must land on the poor old but- 
falo, every shot must be distinctly heard 
at the 200-yard firing point, and the 
shooter must be able to count every shot 
as it lands. 

Now the other statement referred to at 
the beginning of this note. Mr. Thorp 
says in a letter: 

“I have personally witnessed Allin Par- 
mer, an ex-guerrilla under Quantrill, at 
the age of seventy-five years, take a Colt 


| .44 Navy six-shooter in each hand, and, 


at a distance of 20 feet, place twelve bul- 
lets into the muzzle of a 12 bore gun, 4 
continuous streak of fire emanating from 
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each hand. I have also seen other old 
guerrillas do this, and there was not one 
of the 300-odd who could not do the same 
or better, I am sure.” No man is living 

today who could approach such shooting, 
teal it be Dr. Tanner, with the old style 
guns, fanning the hammers with the 
thumbs. (See illustration.) 

I am not one to doubt the above state- 
ments, provided, remember, a bell muzzle 
12 bore gun was used to shoot into. One | 
with a very large bell muzzle, remember. 
But even at that, I should very much pre- 
fer some one else to hold the target until 
I was assured all those bullets were going 
to enter the muzzle of that 12 bore gun— 
a bell muzzle 12 bore, remember. I shall 
stipulate it be a bell muzzle gun and one 
with a very VERY big bell muzzle. While 
we all believe Mr. Thorp personally wit- 
nessed the shooting he mentions, some of 
us are somewhat surprised that there were 
others equally proficient, or even superior 
at this sort of thing. Evidently every one 
of those 300-odd guerrillas were six- 
shooter shots extraordinary. But they are 
all dead. But if living they could easily 
demonstrate the truthfulness of Thorp’s 
statement, but would have to use the old 
style guns, and fan the hammers with their 
thumbs. How we do learn! Until I read 
of this ex-guerilla stunt, I had supposed, 
as did others, fanning a six-shooter was a 
two-handed job, one gun being fanned at a 
time. Also that it was an accomplishment 
practiced almost exclusively by western 
gunmen. But we now have Thorp’s word 
for it that, back East, or at least not away 
out in the wild and woolly West, they fan 
two guns at the same time, one in each 
hand; and the fanning is done with the 
thumbs! And, maybe, lift themselves up 
by the boot straps at the same time. 

P. S. Since writing the above, it has 
occurred to me that some may claim Car- 
ver never stated he heard the bullets strike 
the buffalo’s sides at 200 yards. The fol- 
lowing, quoted from one of his letters pub- 
lished in Outpoor Lire, page 19, May, 
1930, will settle that point. I quote: 


“On several occasions I have fired six or | 


seven shots at 200 yards, before the first 
bullet hit the water. 
in buffalo days, I fired five shots at an old 
bull buffalo running about that distance 
from me. I took my gun down and saw 
the five bullets hit him, spat, spat, spat, 
spat, spat! knocking the dust out of his old 
hide—the last one breaking his back.” If 
he didn’t hear them strike, how did he 
know they went “Spat!” But no one who 
has believed that Carver or any other man 
ever fired from four to seven shots at 200 
yards, and then dropped the butt of his 
gun to the ground before the first shot 
struck, need believe it longer. Nor need he 
burn much powder to prove it all one big 
lie. Let him round up all the best rapid fire 
expert lever swingers in the world, and let 
each see how many shots he can fire at 200 
yards and then drop the butt of his gun to 
the ground before the first bullet strikes 
200 yards distant. Using same gun, or a 
similar one, and black powder cartridges, 





Sitting on my horse | 








like Carver did, I should say the fastest | 
nan living would have to hustle to fire two | 


shots and drop gun to ground before first 
shot struck. And to make a sure thing of 
it, he might have to fire the first shot last. 
As for hitting a buffalo or buffalo-sized 
target from four to six times at 200 yards 
and then have time to drop the butt of the 
gun to the ground before the first shot 
landed on the target—well, tell it to some 
one else. Of course, Carver might have 

ied his trigger back, worked the lever with 
hie off hind foot, and fanned the hammer 
with his thumbs. That would have made 
possible anything, I s'pose. Maybe there 
1s some one who can explain. 
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The Lyman 
**48”’ Rear Sight 









LY seconds to spare—yet you calmly 
cover your game and send that shot true 
to the vital spot. It’s speed without 
hurrying and confidence in your aim that 
result from using Lyman Sights. The 
“48” Rear Sight with micrometer ad- 
justment and suitable Lyman Front Sight 
is a small investment but a mighty im- 
portant one, if you start out properly 
equipped. 


You can get this famous sight 
ready to mount on Remington 30, The “48” is standard on the new Rem- 


Winchester 52, 54, 56, 57; Spring- 
field ’03 and Mi, Mauser, Ross, 
Savage, Krag, Lee, Enfield, etc., 
$11.50 with disc. 


Popular Lyman 1A 
rear sight for sport- 
ing rifles. Adjusts 
for elev. Pat. Thumb 
lock. Built 3's — 
down peep, 

Sight with ivory, 


a red, silver or 
gold bead, $1.00. 
No. 5B Comb 


No. 17A Front Sight, 7 interchangeable inserts. globe and ivory 
Allows quick changes for any standard target at bead front sight, 
different ranges, X 1.75. 

Special for Springfield, $4.00. 


The New Lyman Sight Catalog No. 18 
sent to you for ten cents 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
ss We West Street 


ington 30S Special and Sedgeley Sporter 
Rifles. The Winchester 54 receivers are 
tapped and drilled for it. Used by U. S 
rifle teams and the large majority of 
hunters. 

There’s a Lyman Front and Rear Sight 
made expressly for your gun. See your 
dealer or write us. 


No. 26 Front 





Middlefield, Conn. 











PRICELESS! 
- . « but not high priced 














Such is Fox Shotgun 
quality. And Fox value was 


never so noteworthy as in this 


= 
FOX sreruncwortn °‘365°---=— 


D  sarveryess of fitting, balance, hit- 

ting power and pattern com- 

parable with costliest guns... and 

these features: 

natbeae pins, locke wich ineropal fring pin cad ©Choose yout Fox Gun st your dealers 

conde chagametin ‘for repacadion know this. . now. Write us for the Fox catalog. 
A. H. FOX SHOTGUNS 

Manufactured 2 SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION, Dept. 413, Utica, N. Y. 





a Fox will never shoot loose. Coil springs; stock and 
fore-end, fine American Walnut. Fewer working parts 
than any other shotgun. Made in 12, 16, and 20 
gauges, barrels 26, 28, 30 and 32 inch, any desired 
boring. Other Fox Guns priced from $39.50 up. 
Grades priced from $52.50 up—may be custom built 
to purchasers’ specifications. 
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‘NEW SILENCERS 


USA 


U. S. HEADQUARTERS 
Imported Ar fems, Ammunition & Parts 
- Luger -Merkel we ~ =a - Scott, etc. 
Full line einen Arms mmunition 
Sold on money back gusramet by «. ineticid’s Restocked to Col. Whelen’sRevised Specifications 
Largest stock in America of fine new Rifles, Trap, Field Guns, 
Side Arms, Air Rifles & Pistols. when =) mounted. *Expert 
Repairing. * Send 25c in stamps for 128 page Arms Catalog. 


A.F.STOEGER. Inc. NEW YORK.N.Y. 
509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 





Made in S 
Cal. 22. $7.— Medium Size $10.— Hi-Powers $12. | 


(Send stamp for folder) 


0. H. BROWN 
Box 163 Davenport, lowa 














Every Catch Stays Caught 
TRAPPERS WHO TRAP FOR 
PROFIT can’t afford to catch FEET 
instead of PELTS. Equip yourself 
this Season with 

GIBBS “TWO TRIGGER” 
and catch ALL PELTS. Only trap 
to use for Mink and Muskrat. Made 


. @a.; $6.50 Doz. 
If your dealer doesn’t have 
them, order direct. 


rn 

GIBBS “SINGLE GRIP" {TRAPS 
are best and lowest priced traps 
on the Market. Light weight, Com- 
pact—easy to place and conceal. At 
dealers’ or sent direct, postpaid. 

No. !—Mink, Muskrat, Etc. 1{5e 
ea.; $1.65 Doz. 

No. 1%2—Skunk, ’Possum, Ete., 
30c ea.; $3.00 Doz. 

No. 2—’Coon, Fox, Ete., 40¢ ea.; 
$4.40 Doz. Other Sizes Available. 


GIBBS HUMANE 
TRAPPING CAPSULES 


make Gibbs ‘“‘Single Grip’’ Traps as effective for 
large animals as ‘‘Two Triggers’’ are for small ones. 
Simply tie to the loose jaw of the trap. Prac- 
tical, adaptable, efficient and safe to use. 
Is NOT a poison bait and CANNOT be so used. 
No. # size for Skunk, Fox, Woodchuck, etc. 
75¢ per dozen, express collect 


NEW 24 PAGE TRAP BOOK FREE 
W. A. Gibbs & Son, Dept. 0-5, Chester, Pa. 


Manufacturers of the Most Improved Line of Game Traps 





FOR HOME PROTECTION 








NEW 


Automatics 
4-Inch Barrel 00 


9-Shot, SPECIAL 5 
.30 Caliber or 9mm, 


9 mm. Luger, 6- or 8-inch barrel 
New Bergmann Auto. . 25 Cal... 
New German Ortgies .32 Cal 
New Savage Automatic .32 or .380 
Ncw Smith & Wesson Heavy Frame .22 

Target Pistol, 6-inch barrel... 27.50 
New Hartford .22 Target Automatic... 18.00 
New Smith & Wesson Military and Police 

.32 or .38, 4, 5 or 6-inch barrel... 27.50 
New Colt’s.32 Police positive 4 in. barre] 21.00 
New H. & R. .410 S. Shot Handy Gun.... 10.00 
44S & W Triple Lock. 

Slightly Used Guns 

Cg Oe. | a nee eeee 
S. & W. .32-20 Military and Police, 
Colt’s Police Positive .32-20 or .38 
ag ee ee er eee 
New Luger Holsters, 4 in. or 6 in. ............ 1.50 
Spring Shoulder Holsters for all Calibers, 4.00 


Will ship all goods C. O. D. with privilege 
of examination on deposit of $1.00 
Money or express orders only 


ARNOLD WOLFF 


1641 Curtis St. Est. 1890 DENVER ,COLO. 
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Lubricates 
Polishes 
Prevents Rust 


Finest oil for bait casting 

gee lines, reels, guns. 

m= gumsor hardens. Colorless, 
odorless, stainless. 


35¢ Sent direct if your 


dealer cannot supply. 


Wm. F. Nye, Inc., 


Dept. oe. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Oil Refiners for nearly a century. 








Big 3 Ft. Telescope Mtns tng tooe.. Pow, 


ful L ° 
be used as a Microscope. Special Eye Piece for looking at the 
Sun, included FREE. Guaranteed. Big value. Postpaid $1.76. 
Cc. O. D. 15c extra. 
BENNER & COMPANY, T-14, 


Never | 





| spot of light. 
| back and away from the telescope, you 
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More Hunting Type Telescope Dope 
By C. H. Jurgens 


OST men, upon acquiring a hunting 
type of telescope for the first time, 
are completely buffaloed by the out- 

fit. Having mounted the telescope upon the 
rifle, they throw the rifle to the shoulder, 
expecting to see nothing less than the 
pearly gates of heaven. What they ac- 
tually see is, first, a thingamagig sticking 
up in front of their sighting eye that com- 
pletely blots out everything; second, after 
floundering around for a while, they dis- 
cover a hole through the thingamagig, per- 
mitting a spot of light about the size of a 
pea to filter through; third, it takes at least 
two or three minutes for them to put this 
small spot of light (or the field of the tele- 
scope) on an object they want to look at; 


| fourth, after they have found the object, 


the darned thing starts going around and 
around, like a merry-go-round; fifth, they 
put an ad in Ourtpoor Lire in large letters, 
TELESCOPE FOR SALE CHEAP. 
Remember, you didn’t wake up one 
bright morning knowing all about your 
brand-new Pierce Arrow and how to drive 
it, did you? Then, when the dear little 
wife took it away from you for her own 
use, and you bought yourself one of 
Henry’s first edition variety of tin cans to 
run around in, it certainly opened your 
eyes and hurt your feelings to learn that 
you had to forget all you knew about your 
Pierce Arrow and start in learning all over 
again. Well, it is the same with every- 
thing else. The moment you change from 
one thing to another you have to learn all 


| over again, and the quicker you fly at it the 
| better it will be for you. 


According to that first paragraph it cer- 


| tainly looks bad for telescopes, doesn’t it? 


Well, let us see what can be done about it. 


| First, slowly put the rifle to your shoulder, 


then place your eye close to the eyepiece 
of the telescope. You will see a very small 
Gradually moving your eye 


will notice the spot of light becoming 


| larger and larger, until it appears to be as 


large as the tube of the telescope. Moving 
your eye still farther away, the spot gradu- 
ally becomes smaller and smaller again. 
When the spot of light appears to be as 


| large as the tube of the telescope, that is 


the correct distance your eye should be 
away from the telescope when shooting the 
rifle. Second, we will suppose the mag- 


| nifying power of your telescope is at least 


four diameters. When looking through it 
at an object, nothing stands still. Every- 


| thing is going «round and around. You 





} 


Trenton, NJ. | 


are sure you must be very bilious, or the 
penny ante and soda pop you enjoyed the 
night before must have gone to your 
stomach and wrecked your nervous system. 
You know you never held a rifle as rotten 
as that in your life. It is absolutely im- 
possible for you to hit anything and 
wobble like that. Well, you have been 
wobbling like that all your life, but didn’t 
know it, simply because it was impossible 
for you to see the amount of your wobble 
with your naked eye over iron sights or 
through peep sights. In other words, for 
the first time in your life, you are seeing 
something you never dreamed existed. We 
all do it, so just forget it. 


HE following is merely an attempt to 
teach you one way of overcoming each 

of the different things that seem to floor 
you. If it teaches you anything, thank the 
editor (God knows a little thanks would 
look good to him once in a while). If it 
doesn’t, read the ads or look at the picture 
on the cover, it will be all right with me 
Teaching You How to Put Your Rifle 


and Telescope in Correct Position for Use: 
Open a window in your home overlooking 
a street. Stand back from the window 
about 10 or 12 feet, so people walking by 
can not see what is going on inside the 
room. Having mounted the telescope on 
the rifle, pick out an object to sight on, 50 
or more yards away, throw the rifle to 
your shoulder, look through the telescope, 
and try to put the point of the picket (tip 
of vertical cross hair) on your sighting 
object instantly, exactly as if you had a 
snapshot at an animal. Practice doing this 
fifteen minutes a day for a week, and you 
will be able to put the picket on any object 
or spot you care to, instantly. You will be 
surprised how quickly it can be done. This 
exercise is nothing more nor less than the 
old trick our trap shooting friends have 
used for years, learning to cheek the stock 
of their guns. In a very short time, with 
your eyes shut, you will be able to tell 
whether ‘the rifle and telescope are in their 
correct positions. Opening your eye you 
will find yourself looking directly through 
the center of the telescope, also that your 
eye is the correct distance away from it. 
Then practice putting the picket on ob- 
jects 40 or 50 feet apart alternately, then 
objects requiring one-quarter turn of your 
body, then objects requiring one-half turn 
of your body. Yow will find yourself un- 
consciously acquiring the best and most im- 
portant habit of all in hunting with a tele- 
scope; that is, learning to point your rifle 
and telescope where you want it, bringing 
any object you care to look at into the cen- 
ter of the field of your telescope instantly. 
At the same time you will find the tip 
of the picket on or very close to the object. 
In other words, you get the habit of point- 
ing your rifle and telescope exactly the 
same as you point your finger at an ob- 
ject. When you become proficient (how's 
that for a million dollar word), with a 
surprisingly small amount of practice, you 
will be able to put anything on the picket 
just as quick or quicker than any open or 
peep sight you ever looked over or through 
in your life, so that settles the speed busi- 
ness. Try this for one week. If at the 
end of the week you are not more than 
convinced you are on the right road, write 
to the editor and tell him what you think 
of him. Don’t write to me. I have 
troubles enough of my own, thinking up 
all this junk. 


P ingguecar ind to Use Set Triggers is the 
next step. Hold your rifle in any posi- 
tion you are accustomed to while hunting. 
(This is to be done at home.) Get the habit 
here and now, first, last, and all the time. 
Set your trigger before any attempt is made 
to raise the rifle to your shoulder. Under 
actual hunting conditions in the field the 
moment you know or feel something is 
about to happen, set your trigger before 
any attempt is made to throw the rifle to 
your shoulder. If something happens you 
are ready. If nothing happens raise the 
bolt handle to its horizontal position, pull 
the bolt back about %4 inch, press the front 
trigger, thereby releasing the set trigger. 
The hammer remains in the cocked, ready 
to fire position. See that it is when you 
close the bolt. In practicing at home the 
hammer is never cocked. Under actual 
hunting conditions it is always cocked. 
Using a Telescope for Running Shoot- 
ing. The thought just about scares most 
people plumb to death,- so, naturally, it 
must be very difficult, no doubt about it. 
Perhaps the secret is only for those chosen 
few spoken of in the big book, “Though 
many be cold, but few are frozen.” If you 
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are not one of these, try this. After 
you have learned to cheek the stock of your 
rifle and are able to put the point of the 
picket on any object instantly every time, 
you are ready for the second week of prac- 
tice. 

Standing in the same _ room, tele- 
scope mounted on rifle, the first thing to 
do is to see that there are no cartridges 
in the chamber or magazine of the rifle. 
Look, see, then look again. Second, see 
that the hammer is in the fired position 
that is uncocked, bolt closed, and bolt 
handle down where it belongs, then and 
not until then are you ready to go. Third, 
with rifle in usual carrying position, pull 
the rear trigger back as far as it will go, 
thereby setting the front trigger. Fourth, 
keep your eye peeled for the first auto- 
mobile that goes by. The instant it comes 
into view, throw your rifle to your shoul- 
der. Try to put the point of the picket in 
your telescope on the hub cap on front 
wheel of automobile. When the picket is 
where you want it, touch the front trigger 
and you will hear a distinct click as the 
set trigger is kicked off. You will know 
absolutely whether you got that hub cap 
or not, because, for the first time in your 
life, you saw exactly where the picket was 
when the triggers clicked. Now don’t fool 
yourself. <A rifle does not shoot around a 
corner just because there is a_ telescope 
attached to it, regardless of how much you 
wish it would. When you heard those 
triggers click you were either on that hub 
cap or you were not. You could see so 
you must without a doubt know. Well, 
let’s try another auto. Perhaps we will 
do better this time. I should like to sug- 
gest when beginning that you pick on hub 
caps traveling in the same direction. Then 
on hub caps traveling in opposite direc- 
tion. Then take them in any old direction, 
and at any old speed. Practice this hon- 
estly fifteen minutes a day for a week. I 
will guarantee at end of the week you can 
easily get nine out of ten hub caps, regard- 
less of direction or speed. Then when you 
go out into the hunting field you will be 
surprised to learn that a running deer is 
nothing but another hub cap and just as 


easy, so your most difficult proposition | 
with a telescope resolves itself into some- | 


thing ridiculously easy. Hub cap prac- 
tice for a week before going on a big game 
hunt will put you in shape for anything 
that moves. Another suggestion. Any time 
you are out in the field and you see a horse, 
cow, or dog moving or running, practice 
putting the picket on him. It all helps. 


The .22 on Game 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—I have for 
years condemned the use of the ordi- 
nary .22 on small game. In the hands 
of the ordinary person, the tinv cartridges 
simply do not have the power, and are 
inhumane to the extreme. As I have many 
times before said, it is utter cruelty to 
turn the average boy loose with a .22, 
generally the .22 Short at that, to “hunt” 
small game. And to once more back this 
assertion, I relate the following: 
Recently my two boys were visiting a 
neighbor’s home. Several red squirrels 
had been playing havoc with the birds’ 
nests in that yard, so when my boys were 
handy they were asked to kill one of the 
egg busters. The lady brought out the 
customary dinky .22 rifle and a mess of 
Shorts. Now my boys both have Stevens 
.25 Rim Fires for such use, but, child-like, 
they didn’t think far enough to come home 
for their own rifles. The older boy took 
the little .22 and, after firing nine shots 
into that poor squirrel, the tortured little 
beast gave up the ghost and dropped. 
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NCE you know Hoppe’s No. 9 you will never 

let a gun go bad with rust in the bore—to be 
thrown away a dead loss. Hoppe’s No. 9 keeps the 
bore mirror-bright. Recommended by your dealer— 
used by gunsmiths and by gun and ammunition man- 
Vietaathese Meuse tvel (otal ar trititttetieceminterenzantaice 
At your dealer’s. Also Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil for 

the working parts and Hoppe’s Gun Grease. Send 10 

in stamps for sample of No. 9. Cleaning Guide FREE. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
NORTH EIGHTH STREET : : ‘ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








The New *“‘LONG RANGE’’ Double 


Capt. Paul Curtis, Arms and Ammunition Editor, said in July Field 
& Stream, “This staunch, reliable weapon is really nothing less than 
remarkable. For the farmer who wants a strong and sturdy weapon 
or the father who wants to buy a gun which he feels would be 
perfectly safe in the hands of his boy, I could recommend 
nothing better. I believe this gun is capable of doing all that 

any gun will do as to killing range, penetration and pattern.” 


—‘‘It’s a Durable Double”’ A catalog in natural colors. 


Western Arms Corp., Ithaca, N. Y. 

















Jostam “Broadway” i" SBOrT YOUR GAME 


Recoil Pads for 
Shotguns and Rifles |{ “274 A REAL BINOCULAR 


High quality leather and 

cemented permanently. 

Avoid substitutions. 

From Dealer or Direct, 
- 


" Address Dept. I 
JOSTAM MFG.CO. 
5252 Broadway, Chicago 
Largest Mfgrs.of recoil pads 
tn the world. | ( _ 
| 8x27 


ALPINE “A” 


is so moderately priced it’s within the reach of 

















everyone. Take it with you not only on your hunt- 


SMITH & WESSON—Military & Police ing trips, but on camping, fishing or scenic vaca- 


tions. Compare this with others before purchasing. 


991% ONLY $25 POSTPAID 


This is a new, small, light-weight binocular with 
| large field of view and full stereoscopic effect. If 
desired you can examine this glass at Express Office 
before purchasing. Sold only on money back guar- 
antee. We also have Carl Zeiss and Bausch and 
Lomb Binoculars, 
Write for FREE circular. 

Established 1894. 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 
1620 Arapahoe Street Denver, Colo. 









The most popular 
model—38 Special; 6in. & 
barrel; slightly used, but per- 
fect condition. Big value for 
the money. Lot No. 2, complete 
with fine Holster at our special price $21.95. 
$2 deposit on C.O.D.'s. Writefor Used Gun 
List and complete Sptg. Goods Caitalog**L.”’ 
HUDSON SPTG. GDS. CO., L-52 Warren St., 





N.Y. City 
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The Finest Gun 
for the Wuldfowler 


Ww ETHER you select a_ special 
Long Range Parker or the aver- 
age all-service type, you are right in 
choosing America’s Finest Gun for 

if Wildfowl. The gun for pass shooting, 
| tall timber, or wherever ducks, geese 
} or brant are hard to kill. 


For four generations, America’s best 

wilafowl shots have preferred Parkers. 

| The range of their choice is the widest 
Pon record. 


If interested 
Parker Long Range Gun, handling heaviest 


in long range shooting, a 


without 
abnormal recoil, will please you. We 
build them in all gauges from 10 to 28. 
up to 
Extra weight, ventilated 


loads with highest efficiency and 


Barrel lengths 32-inch are 
standard. 
rib, trap model forend, single trigger, 
and special stock dimensions as re- 


quired. 


The Parker illustrated is our 
Model D. H. E., very popular 
heaviest weights for 
wildfowling. Excellent value 
at its price, $160. The Parker 
price range extends from $55 to 
$1,250. Ask your dealer about 
the gun you want, or write to 
us. Send the coupon for Com- 

plete Catalog—FREE. 


in the 


PARKER BROTHERS 
Master Gun Makers 
40 Cherry Street 


Meriden, Conn, 


ee oe ee oe = Fill in and Mail -———— —- 


Parker Brothers, 40 Cherry Street, Meriden, Conn., U. S. A. | 


Send me, without obligation, your latest illustrated 
catalog with price list, of all Parker Guns—gauges 10 
to .410 and prices $55 to $750. 


Name 





POON cccicathienmnanionn 





AMERICAN MADE 
To Enjoy the Open 
During the Fall 


|p great sport to hunt, hike or 
travel during bracing fall days. A 
Wollensak COMMANDER will add zest to 
these sports. 


It is a 4-power binocular that gives a field of 
view of 300 feet at 1000 yards. Generous sized 
eyepieces lend themselves quickly to all eyes 
regardless of separation. No pupillary adjust- 
ment necessary. The large objective lenses 
assure a broad, clear field of view and give 
splendid illumination in adverse lighting. 
» Center screw focusing arrangement 
{ permits quick and accurate focusing. 
Light in weight, easy to carry. Sup- 
plied in leather case with neck strap. 
If your dealer can’t supply you, write 
us Jor one direct postpaid. 
Money back guarantee. 


WOLLENSAK’' OPTICAL CO. 


9°0 HUDSON AVENUE ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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Before the end that boy was completely 
disgusted. He knew it was simple, un- 
adulterated torture. You may say that 
he is not a good enough shot to make a 
killing shot. I will deny that because he 
can hold his own among any riflemen, 
except the hard-boiled old-timers. The 
result would have been the same if you 
had been doing the shooting. The rifle, 
and especially the dinky little cartridge, 
were not equal to the work in hand. It 
wasn’t possible in the first place to hit 
a squirrel right with the bum sights, and, 
secondly, the cartridge simply has not the 
power. 

When the disgusted boy arrived home he 
said, “I’ll never shoot at game again as 
long as I live with a .22.” 

Again, but for not the last time, I say 
that in the hands of the average person, 
the average “American rifleman,” that 
myth that the N. R. A. is trying so hard 
to make a reality, a .22 is legalized cruelty, 
so far as game shooting is concerned. 
And when we have on the market such a 
delightful little cartridge as the Stevens 
Rim Fire .25, there is simply no excuse 
for using the .22. In the name of humane 
killing, that instant, clean, untortured 
death, let us make every use possible of 
the .22 as a practice cartridge, for target 
shooting, but let us forever ban it in the 
game fields. For the average person, with 
the average open-sighted rifle, with the 
average .22 Short or Long Rifle cartridge 
to attempt game shooting, other than pos- 
sibly rats or English sparrows, is for that 
person to commit first degree, premedi- 
tated torture upon the lingering remnants 
of our small wild life. 

Colo. ALLYN H. Tepmon. 





Nifle&lristol Queries 


answered by 


Col. Townsend Whelen 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per- 
centage being published. Write separate letter on 
(1) Rifles and Pistols and (2) on Shotguns. Data 
contained in catalogs readily obtainable gratis from 
manufacturers are not furnished; consult catalogs 
first. Enclose 2-cent stamp for reply. 


In Regard to Sights for S. & W. Regulation 
Police Target Revolver 

Editor:—I enjoyed very much the article in 

your June issue by Ashley H. Haines on the 


| revolver using the .32 Long S. & W. cartridge. 


I have never had any experience to speak of with 
this revolver or cartridge, but Mr. Haines’ ar- 
ticle impressed me very much and has gotten 
me to thinking of adding one of this caliber to 
my collection as a kind of game getter between 
my .22-32 S. & W. and my .38 S. & W. special 
target revolvers. 

The revolver I think I would choose for 
this .32 Long is the S. & W. Regulation Police 
Target revolver, with 6-inch barrel. 

Now the question would be, just what kind of 
sights to get? On the revolvers I have, I really 
prefer the Marble or Sheard gold bead. I have 
one of these on my .38 Special Colt Officer’s 
Model, and on my .38 S. & W. Special I have 
one of Marble’s ivory beads, also ivory bead on 
my .22-32 S. & W. 

I see the Call gold or ivory sight is very 
highly recommended by the S. & W. people in 
their latest catalog. 

Now while the Colt and S. & W. people both 
recommend the Patridge sights very highly, I 
never could get anything like as good results as 
I can from a bead sight, and I was just wonder- 
ing if this Call ivory or gold sight would help 
matters much. 

I will appreciate very much any information 
you can give me regarding best sights to pur- 
chase.—B. L. Jessee, W. Va. 


Answer:—The Patridge sights are purely tar- 
get sights, intended only for shooting at bull’s- 
eye targets. For this purpose, they are pre- 
ferred by almost all target shooters, although a 
few of us, myself included, have found that we 
could do just as well in target shooting with a 
dead black bead front sight as with the square 


top Patridge front sight. For hunting, I do not 
like these sights at all. They do not seem to 
show up distinctly against game and _neutral- 
colored backgrounds, and personally I do not 
seem to be able to catch accurate aim as quickly 
with them as with the older form of target 
sights—that is, a rathen open U rear sight and 
bead front sight. 

The Call front sight is a square top Patridge 
sight, with a gold or ivory circle or dot inserted 
into its rear surface. It has always seemed to me 
that this dot does not show up distinctly unless 
there is strong light from the rear to illuminate 
it. That is, under almost all hunting conditions, 
it will appear black and exactly like the regular 
Patridge front sight when aiming. 

I think that the best front sight for general 
use, where one uses his revolver for both target 
and hunting (and one has to use his revolver 
continually at a target to keep up his marksman. 
ship for hunting) is the Marble No. 35 gold 
bead sight. I choose the gold bead instead of the 
ivory, because it can be blackened in the flame 
of a match for target shooting, and instantly be 
rubbed bright for hunting. Also, an ivory bead 
is liable to discolor in a holster where more or 
less oil is always present. 

I would choose the Marble gold bead instead of 
the Sheard gold bead, because the Sheard bead 
is tapered or rounded towards the eye. If the 
sun shines on the right side, it lights that side 
up more than the other, and in aiming, particu 
larly aiming in a hurry, you favor that side, 
and, as a consequence, your bullet goes to the 
left. The reverse is also true, so that with the 
Sheard bead, you frequently find that your bu! 
lets are hitting away from the light. The Marble 
bead, having a flat surface towards the eye, 
lights up more evenly, and does not have this 
fault. On rifles, I have personally found that a 
rifle with a Sheard front sight, sighted in on a 
cloudy day, shot 4 to 6 inches to the left with 
the sun over the right shoulder, and an equal 
amount to the right with the sun over the left 
shoulder, the range being 100 yards. At the 
shorter ranges in revolver shooting, the error will 
not be this much, still it is something to be looked 
for on sunny days with the sun behind you, par- 
ticularly if you are shooting in a hurry and not 
thinking about it. 

As for the rear sight, I don’t think it really 
makes any difference if it have a square or U- 
shaped notch. One soon determines how large 
the notch should be to suit his eyes, and the 
only important things are that it be flat topped, 
and clean cut, with no surfaces or points to 
glimmer and blur. Thus, I think the target rear 
sight which comes on the revolver will be found 
very satisfactory.—T. W. 


Muzzle Velocity of 7 mm. Cartridge 

Editor:—Please give me the muzzle velocity 
of the 7 mm. cartridge, also the trajectory at 
200 yards. How does it compare in accuracy 
with the .25 Rimless Remington cartridge at 
200 to 300 yards? I refer to the 7 mm. using 
the 175-grain Lubaloy bullet.—John S. Jessup, 
MF: 


Answer:—The 7 mm. Spanish Mauser Car- 
tridge as manufactured by the Western Cartridge 
Company, and loaded with a 175-grain soft point 
beat tail bullet, has a muzzle velocity of 2,309 
foot-seconds in, I think, a 29-inch barrel. The 
muzzle velocity in shorter barrels will be about 2° 
foot-seconds less for each inch shorter in length. 
At muzzle velocity 2,300 foot-seconds, the trajec- 
tory height at 100 yards when sighted for 20% 
yards is 5.41 inches. This is the most accurate 7 
mm. cartridge that I have shot. In my 7 mm. rifle 
with Niedner barrel and Springfield breech action, 
it has averaged 2'4-inch ten-shot groups at 190 
yards, and 5%-inch at 200 yards; this with 
telescope sight. In a Mauser rifle made by 
Krieghoff of Suhl, Germany, equipped with Ly 
man sights, which I also own, it has averaged 
about 3-inch groups at 100 yards. I also tried 
it in a Waffenfabrik Mauser rifle in which it 
averaged 3 inches, and in a light Griffin & 
Howe Mauser, in which it averages 234 inches at 
100 yards. 

A great many of my friends have used this 
cartridge on all kinds of American big game. 
In the hands of a man who is a good shot and 
a good hunter, it has done excellently. Others 
who have not had the opportunity to acquire such 
skill have not done so well with it and seem to 
think that a more powerful cartridge would be 
desirable for moose and large bear. This West- 
ern 175-grain bullet was designed to mushroom 
properly on the bodies of the larger and heavier 
animals, and it may be that once in a while it 
may fail to open up properly on deer. Therefore, 
on deer, I think that perhaps it would be safer to 








, 2 the Western cartridge with 139-grain open 
int bullet, muzzle velocity. 3,000 foot-seconds, 
)-yard trajectory 2.24 inches. While this 
iutridge gives groups about 1 inch larger than 
» 175-grain cartridge, I think that as a rule it 
ll be found more effective on deer, but not so 
reliable on larger game as the 175-grain bullet. 
The .25 Rimless Remington Kleanbore car- 
ige with 117-grain Express Mushroom bullet in 
y Remington Model 30-S rifle, also equipped 
with a telescope sight, has given the very re- 
markable average of 134 inches for ten-shot 
oups at 100 yards, this including a great many 

ups that I have shot with it during the four 
ars I have owned it. I have also made some 
nost remarkable kills with it on small game and 

irmints The muzzle velocity of this cartridge 

2,350 foot-seconds in 22-inch barrel, and the 
immit of the trajectory over 200 yards is 4 
nches. The rifle and cartridge are very ideal 
for varmints such as woodchucks, coyotes, eagles, 

nd wolves, and I think that, in the hands of a 


od shot, they will give good results on deer, 
ut not on any larger game. In this rifle, the 


Remington Kleanbore Hi-speed cartridge, with 
87-grain bullet, muzzle velocity 2,700  foot- 
seconds, 200-yard trajectory 3 inches, has aver- 
aged 2%-inch groups at 100 yards. This is a 
varmint cartridge and should not be used on deer. 
It is probably safer to use in a settled country 
for woodchuck shooting than the 117-grain car- 
tridge, because it will more reliably fly to pieces 
on impact with the ground, but I have used it 
very little except to test it for accuracy, because 
I have fallen rather in love with the very fine 
accuracy and reliability of the 117-grain  car- 
tridge in my rifle. I have used this little Reming- 
ton rifle more for hunting in the past four years 
than any rifle I own, although I have never taken 
it on any of my big game hunts.—T. W. 


A Satisfactory Deer Rifle 

Editor:+—Would appreciate it very much if you 
would help me out in my quest for a deer and 
bear rifle for hunting in this state. 

I now have a .250-3000 Savage 1899G rifle 
that I like very much. Have not had a chance 
to use it on big game, but have been told that 
this cartridge is not suitable for woods hunting 
(that it disintegrates upon contact with twigs, 
etc., or upon a rump shot at a deer). The 
m snufacturers, however, say that this statement 
is false. What is your opinion? 

I know that the .30-30 and .32 Special are 
standard, but the style rifle I now own fits me 
much better than any of the other makes. Would 
you advise my getting a .300 or .303 in the 
'09G series? What are the advantages of these 
calibers? Are they accurate? Which would be 
the better of the two? 

Have heard that one can use a 
my .250 action. Is this so? 

What load and bullet would you advise in the 
caliber you select for deer and bear? For small 
game, woodchucks, hawks, etc. ? 

What front sight would you advise in con- 
nection with the rear factory sight?—R. J. 
Scheib, Pa. 

Answer:—I have your letter of recent date. 
The fact is that the .250-3000 Savage Model 99 

fle is one of the most satisfactory deer rifles 
made. Thousands of reports from the game 
fields adequately prove this. Almost invariably 
it kills quicker and surer than the .30-30 and .32 
Snecial rifles, and it is very much easier to hit 
deer at long ranges with the .250 than with the 

10 and .32 calibers. Occasionally, the .250 may 
fail on a hind quarter shot where the .30-30 

ght have made good, but this is more than made 

» by the quickness with which it kills on broad- 
side shots The best .250-3000 cartridge for 
deer is that made by the Western Cartridge Com- 
pany with 100-grain open point bullet. 

Personally, I do not believe that one should 
pay any attention at all to the liability of a 
bullet being deflected by twigs or branches. A 
big branch will deflect a bullet where a small 
one will not. A light, sharp-pointed bullet will 

deflected more than a _ heavy, round-nosed 
one. Much depends upon whether the branch is 
green or dry, whether hard or soft wood, whether 
truck central or on a side. A hunter might 
shoot 5,000 deer in woods before he ran up 
azainst a case where a .250-3000 bullet would be 
deflected so as to miss a deer under circum- 
stances in which the .30-30 bullet would have 
killed, 

The .303 Savage cartridge is in the same class 
as the .30-30 and .32 Special, except that the 
muzzle velocity is lower. The .300 Savage car- 
tridge is undoubtedly more powerful than the 


.300 barrel on 


250-3000, but also its recoil is much greater, 
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and I think that the average 


sportsman wil: 
usually hit closer to a vital part and, hence, 
actually have better success on deer with the 
250-3000 than the .300 caliber. On _ heavier 
game, it is different. The .300 Savage is power- 
ful enough for any game in America except 
Alaskan brown bear. The .250-3000 Savage 
cartridge is not reliable in its killing power on 
game larger than deer and sheep. 

I do not think that it makes a particle of dif- 
ference what front sight one uses on the Savage 
in conjunction with the open factory rear sight. 
The results are sure to be mediocre. No well- 
informed rifleman ever uses open rear sights, 
chiefly because their alignment is so much in- 
fluenced by different lights, by sunlight  strik- 
ing them in various ways, and by color of the 
background or target that reliable accuracy 
can not be secured. One can do good shooting 
with them at a target when light and background 
are the same, but just try shooting to all points 
of the compass on a sunny day, and on both light 
and dark backgrounds, and see where your bul- 
lets land. There will be enough variation to 
miss the shoulder of a deer at 100 yards under 
certain conditions. I should advise you to use 
the sights made particularly for your rifle by 
Lyman, Marble, or King. Choose an ivory or 
gold bead front sight, with bead 1/16 or 3/32 
inch in diameter, with the surface of the bead 
perpendicular and flat towards the eye and not 
rounded, as it will light up evenly over all its 
surface, and not rounded towards the eye. 
Choose also one of the Lyman types of aperture 
rear sights with largest size aperture, and a 
sight which has accurate adjustments for both 
elevation and windage. Have no open rear sight 


on the barrel.—T. W. 


Criminal Gun 
(Continued from page 30) 


without the criminal ever suspecting that 
he had a thing in his hand—I am not so 
sure that this idea is not worth developing 
by some of our inventive geniuses. Think 
it over. 

And when you are doing that, just bear 
in mind that a very, very crazy man made 
this gun. Which may lead to the reflec- 
tion, which probably you never have 
thought of before, that insanity is really a 
whole lot different sort of thing than you 
supposed it to be, just as this little weapon 
is a whole lot different from what the other 
officers supposed it to be until big Bill 
Johnson solved the riddle. And that brings 
up another funny thing: Bill is an “expert” 
on insanity as well as guns, and perhaps 
that accounts for his discovering this one. 


Pheasant Hunt in Iowa 


(Continued from page 35) 


one! I got one!” In her excitement, she 
rammed the muzzle of her gun into the 
ground, and got it clogged with mud. | 
was lucky enough to notice it before she 
tried to shoot again. During this mix-up 
we had become separated from the rest of 
the party, so I went over to the left to see 
where they were, and found Don and the 
Doctor chasing a wounded cock through 
the corn. Both of them were running like 
mad, knocking stalks right and left, with 
the pheasant rapidly leaving them behind. 





The Doctor soon gave it up and, while 
gasping for air, said he “would be d ed 


if he would chase another one of those 
racehorse birds.” 

Here I might add that very few hunters 
have bird dogs in this state. For, until the 
introduction of pheasants, the upland shoot- 
ing had been practically nil for many years, 
due to the near extinction of the prairie 
chickens, and many years of closed season 
on quail, When you knock down a pheas- 
ant in a cornfield or in any place where 
you can not see it all the time, you had 
better run to the spot where it fell at once, 
or Mr. Bird may not be there when you 
get there. 


| 
| 








| 





| gauge and specifications. 
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The Finest Gun 
for Upland Shooting 


LONG with its thoroughbred 
appearance, and the invaluable 
superior hang, feel and handling ease, 
whichso strongly distinguish a Parker 
field gun, you obtain the highest 
shooting excellence. America’s Finest 
Gun in every way. 























For a lifetime companion in a 
field gun, stick to your preferred 
You can 
get a Parker to suit you exactly. 
And the way it handles’ your fa- 
vorite load will do your heart good! 
Swift, clean, hard hitting that drops 
the fastest and farthest tough cock 
bird without flutter or kick. 

The gun we illustrate is a Parker 
D. H. E., with Titantic steel barrels 
and fancy walnut stock Stock and 
forend are finely checkered, and steel 
butt plate is skeleton type, enclosing 
checkered wood. Frame engraved 
with game scenes and scrolls For 
the field, made in 12, 16, 20, 28 or 
-410 gauge in various weights, 
lengths and stock measure- 
ments as desired. A very popu- 
lar model —America’s highest 
value for its price, $160. Other 
Parkers, $55 to $1,250.. Ask 
your dealer, or write us. Please 
write a ee cata- 


log—FRE 


PARKER BROTHERS 
Master Gun Makers 
40 Cherry Street 
Meriden, Conn. 


= Fill in and Maik — — — — — 
PARKER BROTHERS 
40 Cherry Street, Meriden, Conn. 


Send me, without obligation, your latest illustrated 
catalog with price list, of all Parker Guns—gauges 
10 to .410 and prices $55 to $750. 


ree a aR 


Address 





Good Friends ‘fo You 
They’re Glad to Get 
Hoppe’s Good Oil 


YOUR finely made gun, pistol and fishing reel 
all need good oil They must have it, or 
they suffer. That means trouble. Let them 
have a can of Hoppe’s 


Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil is absolutely pure 
No thinning, lamp oils, mosquito dope, iodine or 
other low grade substitutes; not a compound 
Widely used by clockmakers. 

Light, penetrating, with high viscosity and 


low freezing point. Never gums or evaporates. 
Lubricates, cleans, polishes and prevents rust 


Buy a can at your dealer's, along with Hoppe’s 
famous No. 9 Solvent for gun bore cleaning, and 
Hoppe’s Gun Grease. All three in Hoppe's 
Gun Cleaning Pack for $1.00. If not supplied, 
please send us 15c in stamps for trial can of oil 
Special folder on Lubrication, FREE 


* FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc, 
2315 N. Eighth St. 
Philadelphia, Pa 
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under your arm / 


OHNSON’S folding DECOYS 
fold flat. ... one dozen weighs 
only seven pounds. . carried in 
compact canvas bags. 
Photographic reproductions on 
waterproofed fiberboard, float 
high, move life-like with lightest 
breeze... lure the birds! 


Convenient to carry and handle, 
durable and quite inexpensive. 


Stake-out Geese $12.00 doz. Sample 1.00 
Stake-out Ducks 4.20doz. Sample .35 


Floating 





Ducks 6.60doz. Sample .55 


aid on receipt of price. 
pecify species of duck. 
Johnson 
’ 


Coys 


70 Columbia St., Seattle, W 


DECOYS 


Samples, or dozen sent post- 


WM. R. JOHNSON CO., Inc. 


n. 












































Established 1854 


New York Office 





Ask the Children—they know 


HARDWARE COMPANY 


Reg. U.S. Pat Off. 


TORRINGTON, CONN. 


151 Chambers St. 


Incorporated 1864 
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| silvery brilliance. 





HE pheasant is very tenacious of life, 

and even though mortally wounded he 
can outrun the average man. Many are lost 
for this reason, where if one had a good 
bird dog they would not get away to suffer 
and die. 

Back into formation again, and around 
to the north we started. A hen got up right 
under my feet, and went sailing straight 
away. It was the easiest-looking shot of 
the whole day, but I made three straight 
misses. At that I was glad she got away. 
Already we had had as perfect a morning’s 
hunting as anyone could have any right to 
expect, though we were all wet through to 
our hips. But with a change of dry cloth- 
ing along, and hot coffee, we were a happy 
bunch when we loaded up and started for 
home. 


My Vermont Deer Hunt 


(Continued from page 29) 


they were traveling, we could seek them 
on the runways; if they were feeding, we 
could seek them where food was most 
plentiful, but they might bed down any- 
where, just so that the cover was thick 
and approach difficult. So about all one 
could do was to cover as much ground as 
possible with due-regard for noise, and 
trust to luck for the rest of it. 

I picked a certain ridge and determined 
to hunt it carefully and thoroughly. Here 
the growth was just one dense thicket after 
another, so I slowed down to a stealthy 
tread, entirely ignored all distant vistas, 
for one cannot see a deer that is lying 
down at any great distance, and concen- 
trated my attention on the ground in the 
immediate foreground. With every two 
or three steps I would stop to look and 
listen, and on one of these pauses I heard 
the dull snap of a broken twig and felt 
certain that a deer had heard me and was 
sneaking away. Again, when I hesitated 
at the edge of a raspberry patch, I heard 
the swift patter of trotting feet, as yet 
another one made its get-away. Then, 
along toward night, still another deer went 
out, this time on the jump, and I saw two 
flashes of the white flag. But I couldn’t be 
sure whether it had horns or not, and there 
was hardly time to shoot anyway. 


ACH one of the party reported glimpses 

of deer that day. The next day we 
all did better. At least five times I jumped 
deer. Three times the white flags were 
flashed before my vision, and twice those 
flags were saluted by the report of my 
rifle. And so the season wore away. The 
weather continued the same. Each day 
was warm and dull and cloudy, with occa- 
sional little showers to keep the leaves soft. 
Each night was comparatively clear, with 
a big moon lighting up the woods with its 
Each day we saw deer, 
but always a rear end view, conspicuous 
on account of the white flag. 

Herb had been a little more successful, 
and a nice 6-point buck had been given a 
free ride down the trail, but somehow I 
couldn’t seem to connect with such deer as 
I had shot at. And off the last day when, 
by extra careful work I managed to secure 
three shots, the luck continued the same. 
I tried to press the trigger at the moment 
the leaping form came into the circle of 
the peep sight, but some obtrusive little 
tree always managed to get in the way, 
checking the bullet and deflecting its course. 
And so even this last day wore away, but 
still I couldn’t give up, but hunted on and 
on until the early gray dusk began to re- 
place the dull gray day, then, with the last 
sigh of regret, I swung down a dim log- 
ging trail in the direction of camp. 

I was hustling right along, making no 
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pretenses at quietness but probably making 
very little noise, for the road was smooth 
and the ground soft underneath, when n 

eye caught a sudden, quick movement at 


one side. It was a movement that I had 
seen many times during the past week; a 
movement that I had come to associate in- 
stinctively with a bounding deer; a move- 
ment that brought my rifle to my 
shoulder; the flash of a white flag. Even 
as I raised the rifle, the deer leaped, and 
as it cleared a brushy, fallen tree top its 
head, with heavy, widespread antlers, was 
outlined against the gray sky line. Before 
I could align the sights, the buck had 
dropped behind the tree top, but, like a 
bounding ball, it immediately came up 
again in another long leap. As it came up 
it came right into the rifle sights, caught 
the big, heavy .35 bullet, and landed in a 
heap. My deer hunt was over and, as I 
said, if that buck hadn’t flashed his white 
flag, this might have been a different story. 


Kodiak Bear Hunt 


(Continued from page 17) 


direction for 25 miles, between ranges of 
mountains on either side that rise from the 
water’s edge for an average height of 4,000 
feet, and at that time (May) the peaks of 
which were covered with snow. Gus Gelles, 
of the Alaska Guides, had come down to 
the pier in Seward to see Earl Olmstead, 
“Slim” Crocker, and myself off on the 
S. S. Starr. There were five other parties 
on the Starr, all of which had elected to go 
down on the Peninsula (and all of which 
were successful), leaving Kodiak to me 
and mine. 

“Well, Bob,” said Gus, as we stepped 
aboard the sturdy little vessel, with her no 
less sturdy Danish skipper, Carl Anderson, 
under charter for the whole outfit, “you've 
got the whole of Kodiak Island to yourself, 
and what Earl Olmstead doesn’t know 
about Uyak Bay isn’t worth trying to find 
out. If you don’t get your ‘beeg wan’ this 
time we'll have to get a different breed 
of rabbit’s foot. Here’s luck,” he called, 
as we swung into the stream. A few hours 
later Earl Olmstead, “Slim,” and myself 
were in the midst of that outrageous tur- 
moil, Shelikoff Strait, which makes the 
English Channel look like a mill pond by 
comparison, and wondering whether we 
wouldn’t feel better if we could go back 
home and think it over. We all felt that 
the “price” was rather high, and I was 
reminded of that famous French bon mot: 
“Enough is too much.” A neat run of 
forty-eight hours, however, found us on 
the beach at the mouth of Uyak Bay with 
our outboard motor Swampscott dory, and 
enough grub for a five weeks’ stay. Her- 
bert Domenici, manager of the Northwest- 
ern Fisheries Salmon Cannery near by, 
came over to size us up. 


“VW HERE are you going with that out- 
fit?” said he. “Don’t you know it'll 
take you all day long to get up to the head 
of the bay with that jew’s-harp of a mo- 
tor?” So we compromised with the big- 
hearted fellow and he piled our whole outfit, 
dory and all, on the deck of one of their 
big ocean-going motor boats, and thus we 
found our way upstream to as dainty and 
picturesque a cove, about 2 miles from the 
head of the bay, as a bunch of prowlers 
ever stumbled upon. Such is the typical 
hospitality of Alaska. The right hand ot 
fellowship is always out to the visitor from 
the “Outside,” as the whole world beyond 
the territory is known to the Alaskan. It 
was my second hunt with both Olmstead 
and Crocker, and we needed no introduc- 
tion. When an Alaskan has once given you 
his hand, that’s all there is to it. Loyalty 
and “delivering the goods” is their creed, 
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and two finer companions in camp I never | 
had in all my life than those same ont 
men. May their days on the trail be many! 
It was the 30th day of April, and the 
mountain tops on both sides of the bay 
were covered with snow, and not a vestige 
of a bear track to be seen. 

Stalking Brer Brownie is just a bit dif- 
ferent from hunting any other member of 
the bear family. No matter what the 
hunter’s experience may have been in any 
part of the world, it constitutes no cri- 
terion when it comes to measuring wits 
with the mighty Kodiak. He’s as cute as 
a fox, and can make good on all the ad- 
jectives that have ever been employed to 
express his tremendous bulk, his amazing 
agility, his prodigious leaps, and fearsome 
strength. And yet he is, beyond all doubt, 
the “gentleman” of the Alaskan wilderness. 


So far as I know, or have been able to 
learn from the experience of other hunters 
and guides, he is rarely the first to attack. 
He’ll get away if he can. And if he sees 
or scents the hunter first, there is about 
as much chance of getting a shot at him 
as of snaring a sunbeam. That he is an 
absolutely fearless fighter and a terrible 
antagonist when aroused is shown by the 
numerous scars that are found on the car- 
cass of every old-timer that has ever been 
brought to bag. It is no uncommon thing 
to find gaping slashes, partially healed, in 
an old bull bear’s hide, tushes broken off, 
claws torn out by the roots, and sometimes 
an eye gone, all indicative of fights to a 
finish with his kind for possession of some 
feminine charmer. But when it comes to 
man, I think it may be said with all truth- 
fulness that the latter is to blame in prac- 
tically every case of mauling or chewing up. 


HERE are two primary rules for the 

hunter to follow wherever humanly 
possible—keep himself out of the bear’s 
sight and break him down with the first 
shot. That is the time when seconds count. 
There’s nothing to be accomplished by run- 
ning; no man alive has a chance to get 
away from a pursuing wounded bear; one 


might just as well try to escape the law | 


of gravitation. The hunter can only stand 
his ground and keep “pumping it in” as 





long as a bullet remains in his rifle. It’s 
natural for a man to feel that when he lies 
down on the ground he’s more or less at 
the mercy of his four-footed antagonist in 
event of attack. 
“buck fever,” however. 
makes his first bullet count has the game 


That’s just a phase of | 
The man _ who } 


in his own hands; otherwise, there’s a deal 
of uncertainty to say the least. Most of us | 


are familiar with the sportsman who ob- | 


jects to his guide carrying a rifle. I may 
say that such a man needs only to tackle 
a Kodiak bear in order to change his mind. 


The big “brownie” is not unlike the Afri- 
can lion when wounded; when he makes up 
his mind to charge, nothing in the world 
will stop him except a bullet properly 
placed. And while there are, undoubtedly, 
many hunters who can place their bullet in 
the majority of cases, it would be interest- 
ing to learn how many of them have come to 
(uarters with a “Kodiak” and felt the same 
degree of confidence in their prowess. As 
for me and my kin, we all feel a bit more | 

comfortable with an Olmstead lying beside | 
us on his tummy, with a keen eye glancing 
down the barrel and a steady finger on the 
trigger, with the assurance that, in the case 
of an emergency, the bullet will in all prob- | 
ability find its mark. It has a tendency to | 
help a man’s shooting ; I know it did mine. 

If this sounds a trifle amateurish to my 
readers, let me suggest that they turn their 
imaginations loose for a brief moment and 
try to visualize an animal anywhere from 
1,500 to 2,000 pounds in weight, standing 
4 feet high in his socks, with a “biceps” 
2 feet 2 inches in circumference after the 
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The Compensator on your gun produces 
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hide has been peeled off, claws 6 inches 
long, tushes 2 ditto, a hind foot 13% by 
9Y, inches, sashaying leisurely through the 
Alaska, tundra in their general direction. 
And this, with the possibility of their get- 
ting a trifle disconcerted over the general 
appearance of a massive head, 4 feet 4 
inches in circumference, weaving drunkenly 
from side to side as he draws near their 
hiding place behind a big tussock. What’s 
that? You agree with me that two rifles 
may possibly be none too many for a nice 
little set-to like that? Well, brother, you're 
dead right! And in this respect, we differ 
a bit from a hunter we know who took an 
extra rifle with him on his bear hunt, of 
the same caliber as that which he himself 
carried, which he insisted on his guide 
carrying instead of his own rifle. Not that 
he expected his guide to do any shooting, 
perish the thought! But if, by any remote 
possibility such a contingency might arise, 
there would at least be a uniformity in 
the bullet holes found in the pelt that would 
immediately dispel any suspicion that any- 
body but himself did all the shooting. I 
might remark, parenthetically, that he lost 
his bear for reasons which may be obvious. 
And they do say his guide did his level 
best with a rifle to which he was unaccus- 
tomed and couldn’t place his shot. That 
such noble game as the great brown bear 
of Alaska should be subject to any such 
tomfoolery as that is sad indeed. 
(Concluded in next issue) 


Hitting and Missing Ducks 
(Continued from page 21) 


double lorfg after I had emptied my double 
gun, and nobody did any missing. 

What had probably happened was that 
a bunch of mallards had come into the de- 
coys and lit, while we were flattened out, 
watching that high black duck lowering. 
Following them a bunch of black ducks 
had lit to the right side of the set, and 
the pintails had lit in afterward. I 
have never seen the equal of this chance. 

Unaccountable missing is not confined 
entirely to the amateur sportsman, for 
even the trained guides who seldom miss 
have strange lapses. One time I was 
shooting from a platform blind on Drum 
Island in Currituck Sound, with a com- 
panion who was a good shot. With us 
was a guide that I had seldom seen make 
a miss. Our shooting was on single 
canvasbacks, that swung in to our de- 
coys. The decoys were set well out from 
the blind in a bunch, with two curving 
aoe that reached halfway around the 
lind. 


HE birds would come into the thick 

bunch and then follow out one or the 
other of the two strings of decoys, thus 
giving us about a 55-yard cross shot. We 
divided the chances, taking turn about, 
and looked vainly for a chance to wipe 
the other’s eye. There was none. 

3ird after bird came in, and a straight 
line of kills on those single canvas- 
backs resulted by my companion and my- 
self, at this rather long range. 

Our guide remarked on it, and he ex- 
pressed a hope that a bunch would come 
in to give us a chance for a pair of 
doubles. Also, he was probably think- 
ing of himself, for we had told him*® to 
start shooting the second he heard the 
crack of our guns, and the procession of 
single birds had given him no chance, 
and was probably not to his liking. 

Then the chance came, for a flock of 
seven canvasbacks swung to the decoys 
and split to go past the blind. They 
were an easier shot than any chance we 
had had so far, and much nearer. 

It occurred to me that most of these 
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seven canvasbacks were not long for this 
world, as I raised on the birds that had 
come to my side of the blind, while my 
companion and the guide shot at the 
rest that dashed past on their side. Not 
a bird fell to our shots, and the flock 
went on _ intact. Even our. guide, 
who was a dead shot, had also missed the 
easy chance. 

None of my regular alibis seemed to 
fit this case. A canvasback is a peculiar 
combination of wisdom and a_ foolish 
bullheadedness that is remarkable. 
Once I was shooting from a blind in a 
nasty snowstorm, and I saw some canvas- 
backs do something I have never seen 
before or since. 

It was the first “sou’wester” of the 
season, and it gave us such a decoy shoot 
that is worth going many miles to get. 
The day opened with a chance on an in- 
coming pintail—one of those high, incom- 
ing shots that crumple and drop in a 
soul-stirring plunge. It began the day 
well. Redheads and bluebills, with a 
sprinkling of canvasbacks, furnished us 


In the blind 


most of our chances. It came on to 
snow about an hour after daylight, and 
a snowstorm means a chance at canvas- 
backs in bunches. In this shooting ground 
a bunch of canvasbacks seldom comes to 
decoys. You get many chances at single, 
lonesome canvasbacks, but a flock will 
not come close enough, unless it is snow- 
ing, which seems to blunt their cau- 
tion. 


OWN the bay where the water 

writhed under the howling gale, a 
great bunch of canvasbacks formed. Their 
white backs tossed and bobbed in the 
fierce storm. Finally they jumped and 
headed our way, a hundred strong. It 
was too big a bunch, even in the snow, 
to expect much from, but they were 
headed so nearly at us that they had to 
turn out for the blind, which the flock 
did, giving us a wide berth of a hundred 
yards. 

But just before the big flock turned 
out, I saw what looked to be a half dozen 
or so check, waver, and then the wings 
stiffened as they dipped downward and 
lowered against the driving snowstorm 
for our decoy set. 

Down in the blind we crouched, losing 
sight of the incoming wedge of can- 
vasbacks for a second in the white snow 
whirl. Then up over the left set of de- 
coys there loomed out of the white blur 
two canvasbacks, both drakes, that 


passed to our left, and I made a double. 
both birds being killed dead in the air. 
Out from the decoys jumped two more 
canvasbacks that had lit in, and my guide 
killed them in one-two order. 

By that time I had two more shells in 
my double gun and stood up in the blind 
and looked at the four dead canvasbacks 
that had fallen to the left of the blind. 
Then I looked back at the decoys— 
looked, too, at still another drake can- 
vasback that swam among the decoys 
and had not flown, although four shots 
had been fired from the blind. 1 waved 
my arms at him—he would not fly. My 
guide threw an empty shell at him, know- 
ing that I would not shoot a sitting bird. 
Still he would not fly. 

“T’'ll make him go,” I said, and fired 
the right barrel into the water about 10 
feet from him. As the shot churned the 
water near him, this fifth canvasback 
jumped and was dropped by the left 
barrel, when he reached the other four 
dead birds. 

Then, before our astonished eyes, yet 
another hen canvasback, that had been 
sitting still and unnoticed among the de- 
coys through all this shooting, jumped 
up and climbed out past the two empty 
guns, through the blinding snow blur, 
back to the safety of the open bay. 

Talk about luck—talk about a charmed 
life—talk about the Valley of the Shad- 
ow; that lucky canvasback had surely 
been through it. 


Opening Day in ‘Cajin” 
Country 
(Continued from page 33) 


“Well, Felicien,’ I said as I laid my 
empty gun in the bottom of the boat, “sup- 
pose we pick up and call it a day.” 

It wasn’t long before we had all the 
ducks safely aboard, and then started 
the job of picking up the decoys. Our 
live decoys set up a chatter of welcome 
at our approach, and several scrambled 
into the boat as we came up to them, but 
Felicien gently and firmly pushed them 
back into the water, and continued on to 
the wooden decoys. These were quickly 
picked up and stacked in the boat, with 
the anchor strings wrapped around the 
bodies and the sheet lead anchor weights 
bent around the necks. 

Felicien, as the last block was stowed 
in the boat, started calling to his live 
decoys. ‘“Cani, cant,” he called, as he 
paddled up to where they were staked. 
As each duck scrambled into the boat, 
Felicien reached into the water and pulled 
up the submerged stick which he_ had 
pushed into the soft bottom of the pond to 
hold the duck in position. The ducks 
arranged themselves very comfortably on 
top of the wooden decoys, and were soon 
busily engaged in preening themselves— 
and one another. 


,’ 


ELICIEN and I picked up our paddles 

and started homeward. Somehow pad- 
dling in always seems more irksome than 
paddling out. When we reached a point 
about a quarter of a mile from the 
trainasse which leads to the camp, we 
stopped, and Felicien removed the strings 
which held the ducks to their stakes. In 
the Louisiana marshes one does not find 
the elaborate decoy straps of Merrymeet- 
ing Bay. My “cajin” friends use a crude 
but ingenious tether, fashioned from 
nothing more expensive than a yard of 
seine twine. First a hard knot is tied in 
the string near one end; a noose is then 
tied, which, when drawn up tight, rests 
against the first knot and will go no 
further. This prevents the duck from 








strangling itself when pulling 
the stake. 

The decoys, once freed of the stakes and 
trings, took to the water in true duck 


fashion. It was easy to see that they 


against | 


knew the way home, for with much lusty | 


quacking and a great flapping of wings 
they fell into a compact formation, and 
started rapidly swimming towards Feli- 
cien’s camp, leaving a wake behind them 
like a miniature speed boat. 

Felicien watched them as they hastened 
homeward and said, “Hot damn, man, 
look at dose dok go! 
eree, yes!” 

“Yes, and they are not alone in that,” 


I replied, as I dug in my paddle with re- | 


newed vigor at the thought of food. 


Mutt 


(Continued from page 27) 


the very edge of the woodland. In this 
particular place there was a dense growth 
of pine saplings, with an undergrowth of 
cat claw briers that would stop an elephant. 
Our only chance was a covey shot, and 
that had to be quick. 

“Get ready, Doc. 
I called, and at 
flushed them. 

I'm not going to make excuses for his 
flushing them. The fault is all mine. I 
allowed him to run loose for a few days 
before the season opened. He ran with 
hounds and mongrels and—well, that’s 
just another example of what bad com- 
pany can do. He hadn’t quite gotten 
over the habit of sailing in. The birds 
came out like an explosion and disap- 
peared just as quickly. A snapshot by 
each of us failed to do more than give 
them an impetus. 

Mutt arrived just a fraction of a minute 
before Sport flushed them. 
point when Sport sailed in, 
stant he sailed in 
We had to pry them apart. I have seen 
Mutt thrash more than one dog for flush- 
ing. It was a heritage handed down 
from his mother. 
for just that thing. 

We were more than halfway over our 


It’s now or never, 
that moment Sport 


and the in- 


hunting territory and decided that we | 


the sunshine and 
The three 


would stretch out in 
take a rest before going on. 
young dogs were restless. They kept 
milling around, wanting to be off, but 
the old master was willing to stretch 
himself in the sunshine with his head on 
his paws and take a rest. When we 
were ready to start again, I noticed that 
he was a bit stiff. I should not have 
forced the old fellow on an all-day hunt. 


Our next covey we found in a broom | 


sage field. The three young dogs picked 
up their trail in a pea field, and Sport 
did a wonderful job of trailing on them, 
while Blue Boy and Jeff stuck close on 
his heels, sniffing the air. Mutt was well 
behind, making a thorough search of all 
the brier patches and reed hammocks. 
He never hurried. We followed the three 
young dogs across two cuts of peas, then 
Pe crossed a ditch into the broom sage 
1e€ 

“This is an ideal place to get a bunch 
of birds scattered,’ said Doc 

“They'll be scattered if we don’t keep 
an eye on Sport,” I replied. 


HE grass was more than waist-high, 


T’ey mus’ be hun- | 





He was on} 


Mutt sailed on him. | 
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John T. Spain of No. Car., and ducks shot by party of five 


Jack Spain Says It’s Easy 


N ONE DAY” 


writes Jack, 
needed for my 16-gauge Browning 
was by no means hard work. 


‘“T got the 43 subscriptions 
which proves it 
I figure the effort paid me 


about ten dollars per hour and the subscribers are all high 


in their praise of OUTDOOR LIFE.” 
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and the dogs were hard to keep an eye | 


on. Jeff would sail up above the grass 
occasionally to see if we were following. 
That was the only way I could keep them 
located. Then for about five minutes 


IT didn’t see him. 
“Those dogs are on point,” I called to 
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3They Mailed 


the Coupon 





Pes Z. Babcock, of 

calif, says—'l 
es the Mod- 
el 24 Remington 
you gave me and 


like it fine. I find 
the work very 
pleasant, and 


yours is just the 
magazine a true 
sportsman likes to 
read.” 


+4 





Wm. H. King, of 
si 


Colo., says — 
am herewith en- 
closing a snapshot 
of myself and the 
fine Savage 
Supersporter that 
you gave me for 
securing 28 subs 

very much en 
joy getting sub- 
scriptions for Out- 
door Life in my 
spare time and 
find it an easy 
seller.” 


+e e- 





E. Sistrunk, 
ot of Minn.. says 
—"I have forty 
subscriptions to 
send you as they 
sell very easily 
I have had no 
trouble at all in 
getting them and 
everyone enjoys 
your magazine.” 


+e 





aed 


A. I. Dahlin, of 
Wash., says— 
“Have received 
my third rifle 
earned through 
your magazine. 
Getting subscrib- 
ers is just a 
pleasant pastime 
and the rifles are 
splendid gifts. Am 
now trying to de- 
cide what rifle I 
want next.” 
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Doc. “Keep an eye out for them.” 

Mutt had come in and was just ahead 
of me. I could tell by the motion of 
the grass and, too, I would get a glimpse 
of his white and black marking. Sud- 
denly he froze on point. 

“Here they are,” I called to Doc. 

“You are wrong, here they are. All three 
of the dogs are on point here.” 

“Steady, Mutt,” I said to the old mas- 
ter, then left him and walked over to 
where Doc was standing. All three of 
the dogs were on point. 

“Birds are there, too,” I admitted. 
“We'll walk in and flush them. You take 
the birds on the right, and I'll take the 
ones on the left.” 

We walked in, and a lone bird came 
out. He was on Doc’s side, and he 
promptly keeled him over. The dogs 
moved off and had gone about 20 yards 
when all three of them came to point 
again. 

“Well, you have your wish. <A _ covey 
scattered here,” I told Doc. 

I should skip the next fifteen minutes 
of this particular quail hunt were I try- 
ing to leave the impression that Doc and 
I were expert quail shots. But I started 
out to give the facts of this particular 
hunt, and I shall, without going into de- 
tail, say that a blind man could have 
done just about as well as either of us. 
We both admitted afterwards that the 
truth of the matter was we were afraid 
of each other. Having reputations as 
good quail shots, we were afraid that 
one would beat the other shooting, and 
we were both too anxious to be accurate. 

At any rate, the air was rank with 
the acrid odor of burned powder. The 
dogs found and pointed singles in a man- 
ner that would have pleased a king, but 
the birds were perfectly safe, as far as 
we were concerned. We just could not 
hit them. We followed the three young 
dogs to the end of the field, then I re- 
membered Mutt, and we hurried back. 


OC said, “He wouldn’t hold a_ point 
with all that shooting.” 

But I knew that Mutt was still there if 
a bird were there. He was, though he 
had gotten tired of standing and was sit- 
ting, but that head was immobile. 

“There is a bird or birds there,” I said 
to Doc. 

“If more than one bird is there, and 
I shoot and miss, I'll swear that I'll go 
home and not shoot another gun this 
season,” said Doc. 

We waited until the other three dogs 
came up. They promptly came to point. 
Sport, a little dubious of Mutt, made a 
backing well to the rear of him, for he 
hadn’t forgotten that licking. 

“Watch ’em, Doc, I’m going to kick 
‘em out.” 

I thought perhaps it was one of the 
singles, but the minute I kicked into a 
little patch of reeds there was a roar 
that sounded like the exhaust of an aero- 
plane motor, as the short wings of that 
covey: of birds beat a tattoo on the 
air. 

Ping, ping, went Doc’s 20, then I went 
into action with the 16. When the shoot- 
ing was over I had marked three birds 
down. I looked around at Doc. 

“Nice double,” he grinned. 

The dogs found our birds, and we de- 
cided that we had enough, and would not 
bother to hunt the fields in, but would 
take the path around the woodland. 

The three young dogs remained on 
the field side and worked along the big 
hedgerow. Mutt plodded along about 50 
yards ahead of us, darting in and out of 
the woods. Suddenly I heard a whirr 
of wings, and looked up just in time to 
see a single bird get up from one of the 


smaller ditch rows, and go sailing into 
the woods. Sport had flushed him, but 
moved up a few yards and came to 
point again. 

“Another single. Fed out in the pea 
field, and is going into the woods. Go 
over and kill him, Doc. Steady, Sport,” 
I called to the dog. 

He held the point, and the other two 
dogs came up and made a beautiful back 
stand. Doc hurried over, and I called 
to him to make Sport hold that point 
for a while. He did. He kept Sport in 
suspense for a few minutes, before he 
stepped in to flush the bird. It was a 
single, just as I thought, and Doc 
knocked him over. 

When he came back to the path the 
three young dogs followed him in, and 
went racing down the path ahead of us, 
passing Mutt by a good 50 yards. Sud- 
denly Jeff slowed up and tossed his head 
into the wind, turned, and came trotting 
back towards us about 20 feet, then froze 
on point, head pointing towards the 
woods. Blue Boy and Sport hedged, and 
dropped in on point behind him. 

“Not much danger of getting one of 
those. It’s another snapshot covey,” I 
said to Doc. 

Mutt was up by that time and passed 
the three young dogs and came to point 
in an old top, about 20 yards away from 
them. 

“T swear I believe that dog is wrong 
this time,” grinnéd Doc. “Those birds 





‘‘Sunset Blacks’’ 


A duck story containing unusual 
atmosphere 
By Robeson Bailey 
Next Month 











are right here in this bunch of reeds.” 
“All right, get ’em out.” 


OC kicked and trampled. No birds 

came out. The dogs broke point, and 
went running around the reed bunch in 
circles, then went trotting on off. 

“Now go over there and kick that bird 
out from in front of Mutt, and we'll go 
home.” 

“Bird, h There may be a rabbit 
in that old tree top, but there’s no bird 
there.” 

Anyway Doc walked over and kicked 
into it. Nothing came, out, but Mutt 
didn’t move. He kicked and trampled 
over it and around it, still nothing came 
out of it. 

“T knew good and well there couldn’t 
be a bird in there,” said Doc. 

I walked up and looked and kicked. 
Still nothing happened. Mutt moved up 
about a yard, stopped again, and froze 
on point. 

“Call the other dogs,” I told Doc. 

He called them, and they came. All 
three of them sniffed at the top, turned, 
and went trotting off, Mutt still rigid as 
a statue. I thought for a minute that 
perhaps it was a dead bird, but then I 
remembered that Mutt wouldn’t point a 
dead bird. 

“Come, on Mutt,” I called, but the old 
setter looked at me, gave his tail one 
wag, and stiffened again. “You are 
wrong this time, old-timer, but I'll give 
you the benefit of the doubt. I'll prove 
to you that there is nothing here.” 

It was just a small pile of stuff, two 
or three pine tops from saplings that 
some woodcutter had piled there. I be- 
gan moving them. I had moved all but 
one. Mutt was still on point. Doc had 
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sat down on a log, and was watching me. 
“You've a h— of a lot of faith in 
that dog,” he grinned. 


I MOVED the last top, and near its edge 
was a quail in a steel trap. <A trapper 
evidently setting for a rabbit or weasel] 
had placed it under the pile of tops, and 
a quail had got caught in it. I sprung 
the trap and freed the bird, and Mut: 
broke point and went trotting along down 
the path. 

“What do you know about that?” | 
asked Doc. 

“I know a h— of a lot of folks 
wouldn’t believe it.” 

We went on back to the car. The 
dogs piled in, and we drove home. Whe» 
we got there, Mutt was so stiff I had to 
help him out of the car. 

“Never mind, old-timer, you won't 
have to hunt any more. From this day 
on, you are on the pension list. You ca 
lie in the sunshine and dream about birds. 
You have done your bit,” I said to him, 
as I placed him in his kennel. 

If I were writing this for one of the 
fiction magazines, I would make a long 
story of it, telling how the old-timer 
lived to sire a string of field trial win- 
ners, and that the breed would go on 
forever, but I must stick to facts. 

The next day I went across town to 
the post office, just off the highway. Sud- 
denly I heard the roar of a high-powered 
car, and looked back just at the time to 
see Mutt crushed beneath its wheels. I 
had failed to fasten the yard gate, and 
he had followed me, and once too often. 

His body lies beneath the lofty pines 
near the kennels. No pedigree, no style, 
= a shooting dog who believed in him- 
self. 


The Amateur Duck Saver 


(Continued from page 25) 


around the lake. We had about twenty 
ducks at the place last year,” he said, 
“that survived the entire winter. This 
year we will try to double our number.” 

“Do you find that the ducks can be 
tamed?” I asked. 

“Not successfully, especially the deep 
water ducks. A few puddlers and divers 
are tamed to a certain extent. They all 
refuse to sleep in the shelter we have 
built for them, however, and insist on 
sleeping on the ice, regardless of the 
weather, often in the morning being cov- 
ered with 2 or 3 inches of snow. They 
take turns keeping their water hole open 
throughout the bitterest weather.” 

“What about the young in the spring— 
do you clip their wings and keep them, 
too?” 

“No, indeed,” said Mr. Buchanan. 
“They are free to fly away at their will. 
Often they return the following spring, 
full-grown, to raise their broods on the 
home pond. 

“Often wild ducks, during the spring 
and fall flights, will light on our lake, 
and, with the swish and swash of their 
wings, settle on our little sanctuary and 
share their traveling experiences with our 
crippled friends; later, flying on. I spent 
many years hunting on the lakes in the 
Dakotas. Often, after the ‘blow-off’ and 
a quick freeze, we would find great num- 
bers of ‘crips’ dotting the lakes and 
sloughs, 95 per cent of which would 
freeze or starve. Sometimes we would 
find little rings of feathers stuck on the 
ice, where a struggling duck had either 
pulled away, or been seized by some hun- 
gry coyote for a meal. We decided to 
put the suffering birds out of their mis 
ery. Often we would use a case of shells, 
dispatching those wounded birds. 
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FTER we moved to Colorado, we 
found the same condition on a much 
smaller scale, and determined to follow 
our practice here. Our property, how- 
ever, made it possible for us to save those 
less dangerously wounded. Now, we 
practically never return from a trip with- 
cut a winged duck or two in our crate 

1) the back of the car.” 

We pushed back our chairs, left the 
warm kitchen, and started for Denver— 
a crate of restless birds in the back of 
the car, and Flint’; Whimsey, one of the 
finest springer spaniels in the country, 
proudly riding beside them. 

I have often pondered on conservation, 
and wondered what my young son will be 
shooting ten years from now. Possibly 
some day when we are squatting in the 
blind, and that single comes along, I will 
see my boy rise and, with that perfect 
shot, add some nice young mallard to his 
bag. He may owe his bird to the Bu- 
chanan who saved the mallard’s grand- 
father ten times removed, who may 
still be peacefully eating corn on the 
Buchanan lake shore. 


Big Game on the Roof of 
Asia 
(Continued from page 24) 


crest Of the mountain. We had made our 
way around, until, as we approached the 
crest, we thought that we might look down 
the steep farther side and be able to locate 
the band that we had not seen since we 
started our stalk. Carefully we raised our 
heads, and my heart leaped into my throat, 
for there, hardly 30 yards away, stood a 
v onder ful old fellow, with his long beard 
blowing in the wind, with his beautiful 
horns curving gracefully upward and back, 
and with his eyes clearly riveted on us. 


I HAD expected to see ibex, but I had 
thought that they would be several hun- 
dred feet farther down, and now, with this 
fine old fellow staring me in the eye, some- 
thing went wrong with me. I raised my 
un and closed one eye, only to see that my 
sights were all wrong. I could not twist 
my head enough to get my sights in line. 
lowered my gun, wondering what was 
wrong, and luckily for me the ibex still 
stood there. The gun appeared to be quite 
ll right as I looked at it, and I raised it 
.gain. Once more I closed one eye, and 
the sights fell into line perfectly. I pulled 
the trigger, and my ibex fell just where he 
stood. The others of the band broke in- 
stantly into a run, but already, out of the 
corner of my eye, I had chosen another. I 
let go at him as he fled, and brought him 
down too. I was delighted with the out- 
come of that stalk, but for weeks I could 
not understand what had happened to my 
sights when first I had aimed. Finally, 
however, it dawned on me. Despite the 
fact that I have had more than a little 
experience with guns, I had somehow— 
ecause of surprise, perhaps—closed my 
ight eye instead of my left. Naturally 
the sights did not appear in line, and not 
intil I had dropped my gun and raised it 


again did I close my left eye as I should 


have done at first. Luckily, however, the 
bex was as surprised as I, and waited until 
my seeeeey aberration had been cor- 
rected, 

One clear day, after we had collected 
what specimens we needed, Morden and I 
were lying out on the very top of a precip- 
uous ridge. Behind us the ridge sloped 


up to a somewhat higher peak, and before 
us it dropped away abruptly, until, by look- 


ig over the edge, we could plainly see a 
!alfway level spot 50 or 60 yards below us. 
As we lay there, a band of about fifty ibex 





females and young made their way slowly 
up the mountain side until they were all in 
sight on the spot below us. 


E LAY quite still and peered over at 

them. Now and then one of them 
casually glanced our way, but paid no at- 
tention to us, and then they began moving 
slowly up the slope at one side. Gradually 
they approached the peak which lay at our 
backs, trailing slowly upward over the 
rocks, and still paying no attention to us. 
We were content to watch them, for there 
were none among them we needed, and 
for half an hour they were in plain sight. 
By that time, however, they had worked 
around until they were above us, and sud- 
denly they saw us from that new angle, or 
got our wind. Where, the moment before, 
they had been apparently entirely contented, 
now they were in rapid flight. Across those 
steep rocks a man could not have made his 
way save at a careful walk, but those 
goats fairly flew along, leaping 12 or 15 
feet at a bound—never pausing—never 
seeming to choose a spot where next they 
would alight. Upward they fled, directly 
toward the face of an almost perpendicular 
precipice. We felt certain that they would 
be forced to turn back, but they did not. 
They did not even pause in their flight, 
but bounded straight for that impossible 
place at full speed. Even the little fellows 
followed with the greatest energy, and we 
were amazed to see them make their way 
at that furious pace directly across the 
face of a pointed cliff that thrust itself 
out toward us like the prow of a Brobding- 
nagian battleship, and seemed, even through 





Next Month 
A rare story of hunting valley quail in 
Jregon 
‘*Top-Knots’”’ 
By F. A. Crosby 











our glasses, to offer not the slightest foot- 
hold. Rocks rolled and thundered down 
the face of the cliff, and we fully expected 
to see some of the fleeing animals lose 
their footing and follow, but on they swept, 
directly to the very point of rocks that 
thrust itself out toward us. We were tense 
with watching, and felt certain that those 
bounding creatures must, at their very next 
leaps, plunge headlong from the point of 
the precipice that they had reached. But 
they did not. Without pausing for an in- 
stant—without being able to see what foot- 
hold lay ahead of them around the sharp 
point—they made a marvelous turn, alighted 
safely where no possible foothold seemed 
to lie, galloped on without a moment’s hesi- 
tation, and finally disappeared from sight 
while the rocks that they had dislodged in 
their passing stili were thundering down 
the 200 feet beiow. Where, a moment 
before, the face of the cliff had been. fairly 
covered with the gracefully leaping forms 
of ibex, now not a one remained in sight, 
and, long before the tumbling rocks had 
reached the bottom, every animal had 
passed over the ridge and had disappeared 
down its farther side. 


EVER before had either of us seen 

such a wonderful example of sure- 
footedness and intelligence. It was thrill- 
ing to a degree, and why some of those 
animals did not lose their footing and 
plunge to their deaths we could not see, 
even after we had approached the cliff 
face in an attempt to see how they had 
been able to find a foothold on it. Cer- 
tainly no mountaineer would ever have 
dared cross that cliff save by clinging with 
his fingers and toes to the tiny crevices 
that appeared here and there, yet those 
animais—ineluding the score or more of 
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young ones—had dashed across it as rapidly 
and apparently as fearlessly as any mettle- 
some horse might dash across a level, 
grassy pasture. 

It is a gallant sight to see some fine old 
male, with a flowing beard hanging from 
his chin, and with his huge, 4 or 5-foot, 
saber-like horns held boldly up, go dashing 
off across seemingly impossible rocks. And 
it is fascinating to watch them with a 
telescope, when they do not know that 
they are being watched. During the middle 
of the day, they lie up and rest, as all 
animals, wild or domestic, always tend to 
do, and the large males, with their heavy 
horns, have all sorts of methods of resting 
their horns on the rocks, in order to re- 
lieve their neck muscles of the weight. I 
have seen them lying in all sorts of fan- 
tastic positions, in their efforts to trans- 
fer the weight of their horns to the rocks. 
I have even seen them standing up to sleep, 
tilting their heads down until the horns 
rested on some convenient rock that they 
had chosen. But given the slightest sound 
or movement on which to base their sus- 
picions, and they are off with a wonderful, 
leaping run, that takes them over the rocks 
and cliffs in a manner and at a speed that 
can not fail to bring the heart of the 
watcher into his very throat. 


pane in those portions of Asia 
that I have visited is as different from 
hunting in Africa as one can possibly im- 
agine. The vast mountains, with their enor- 
mous snow fields and glittering glaciers 
—the breath-taking valleys and precipices— 
the strangely barbaric or _half-civilized 
natives—the wary animals—the cold storms 
of rain or snow or sleet or hail—the great 
altitudes that try one’s lungs, and the stiff 
climbs that try one’s muscles—all these 
have no counterpart in Africa. Asia north 
of the Himalayan wall is a harsh land— 
desert-like for the most part, with oases 
of surpassing beauty occasionally to be 
found. Great stretches are above the tim- 
ber line, and for hundreds of miles not a 
tree is to be seen. Even grass is often 
missing, and where the wild animals find 
food enough to keep them alive is almost 
a mystery. More difficult hunting than 
that in which we engaged in the Pamirs 
and the Thian Shan is rare indeed, but as 
a result of it we procured excellent speci- 
mens of poli and ibex, together with several 
other interesting animals. Roe deer and 
goitered gazelle were also sent back for the 
Museum’s collection, and our journey made 
it possible to link up the specimens col- 
lected by Roy Chapman Andrews in Mon- 
golia, with those gathered by Arthur S. 
Vernay and Colonel Faunthorpe in India. 
There are many things still to be studied 
in Central Asia, and many types of animals 
are still to be obtained, but the beginning 
has been made so far as the American 
Museum is concerned, and I shall always be 
glad that I was one of the first two Amer- 
icans ever to cross Asia through Turkestan 
and Mongolia, on the road from India to 
China. 

(Next Issue: Part III. Captured by Mongols) 

Copyright, 1928, by James L. Clark 





EVERY OUTDOOGRSMAN 


should at least be acquainted with wild 
life policies which intimately concern the 
future of his game and fish. The Bio- 
logical Survey’s predatory animal poison- 
ing policy is the center of much discus- 
sion pro and con nowadays, so no educated 
outdoorsman should miss 


‘“‘Facts About the Poison 
Brigade’’ 
By Davis Quinn 


In OUTDOOR LIFE Next Month 
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CAMPING 


By Horace Kephart 

The author is one of America’s best 
known authorities on camping and his 
experience and advice are invaluable to 
others enjoying outdoor trips. 
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Exterminate All Boys? 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—There is lit- 

tle doubt in my mind that this section 
of Montana (near Kalispell) is the great- 
est bear country existent, and I refer to 
both the black and grizzly bear. Black 
bears are more common in this vicinity 
than coyotes are in western South Da- 
kota, and are bothered less; though I 
might say that we are not blessed with 
bear exterminating sheep and cattle own- 
ers. The black bear, of course, will steal 
a few apples now and then, and has been 
known to steal butter, meats, and other 
items that appeal to his gastronomic ten- 
dencies; but—you never hear anyone in 
this section demanding his extermination 
forthwith. We take it as sort of a boy- 
ish prank. Jever hear anyone advocating 
the extermination of all boys because 
some mischievous youngsters raided a wa- 
termelon patch? The cry of the sheep 
and cattlemen is fully as logical when 
they ask that them thar turrible baars be 
placed on the same plane as the dodo and 
the heath hen. 

Let us hope that the economic value of 
our wild life will be better appreciated 
before it is too late. Try and impress 
on the minds of the public in general that 
all the sheepmen or the cattlemen have 
to offer in place of the black or grizzly 
bear are barren wastes, to say nothing 
whatever of the destruction of lesser wild 
life, the denuding of the deer and elk 
ranges, and the greater danger of devas- 
tating forest fires. Bert McMILian. 

Mont. 


Taxidermy and Game 
Protection 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—Ovutpoor LIFE 
has had much to say during the past 
twenty years on the subject of taxidermy. 
We believe in taxidermy, especially the 
modern art that really preserves trophies 
as they appear in the woods and fields. 
We believe that the sportsman who has 
never formed the habit of mounting, or 
having mounted, the magnificent skins and 
plumages that result from his hunting and 
fishing excursions is not quite a true 
sportsman in every sense of the word. 

Surely there is something to “sports- 
manship” besides the mere desire to kill 
and eat. The days of “game hogs” and 
indiscriminate killers are past. Education 
has gradually changed the definition of the 
word “sportsman.” Formerly, the man 
who could kill the most game and catch 
the most fish was often considered by the 
general public (though not by true nature 
lovers) as the greatest sportsman. 

This has all changed. Today the man 
who violates the game laws, hunts with 
illegal equipment, or out of season, is 
branded by true sportsmen as a criminal, 
which he is. Millions of dollars are being 
spent to protect our game, and more will 
be spent that the “regular” sportsman may 
hunt and fish a moderate amount in a 
strictly restricted season, and no one is 
stronger for the protective laws and their 
enforcement than the hunter and angler 
himself. 

It is true that the seasons*are short and 
the bag limit is becoming more restricted 








every year. This means fewer days to 
hunt and fewer birds, animals, and fish 
taken, yet hunting and fishing are more 
popular today than ever before. This is 
proven by the number of licenses issued. 
Why is this? 

The writer can think of at least two 
reasons. First, the grand spirit of hunt- 
ing camp fellowship is growing. The joy 
of the trip itself, with lasting friendships 
formed among fellow sportsmen, is_be- 
coming more a joy and prized possession. 
It is obvious everywhere among sportsmen 
that this comradeship is becoming closer 
and dearer as time goes by. 

Second, and by no means least, is the 
fact that sportsmen have learned to prize 
ach and every trophy obtained, as they 
never dreamed of doing in the olden days 
when “bag limit” meant nothing, and game 
laws were not taken seriously. 

Sportsmen now are satisfied to take less 
game. They have learned new ways to 
enjoy the field sport that they love best. 
They are, as a rule, nature students. 
Many of them might be classed as natural- 
ists. They have learned to study the speci- 
mens themselves, to know their life habits, 
their habitats, their personalities. And as 
they have studied, they have learned to 
respect and to love the wild things. 

The trophies they do take, they have 
learned to preserve and keep. The won- 
derful skins and plumages are not thrown 
away as they were a few years ago, but 
are now regarded as the real trophy of 
the trip, and as such must be kept and 
preserved, in the home or den. 

The taxidermists of the country have 
reported greatly increased businesses with 
new customers in big volume, each new 
hunting and fishing season. They all agree 
that when a sportsman, man, woman, or 
boy, becomes interested in saving the most 
valuable and beautiful parts of the tro- 
phies, that at that moment he is contented 





CARIBOU KILLED IN ALASKA 
On the Nelson River Flats of the Penin- 


sula. A very big head, it measured 38 
points (21 on the right horn and 17 on 
the left); spread, 41 inches; length of 
inside curve from front point to front 
point, 95 4% inches; greatest curve, 
Ill % inches Dr. G. Dick, the 
hunter, is here shown with the trophy 








to kill or catch fewer birds, animals, and 
fishes. Thus taxidermy has become, with- 
out doubt, one of the important factors 
in game protection. 

And it is noticed that, each year, more 
and more sportsmen are taking up taxi- 
dermy for themselves. The art can be 
learned quite easily, so that specimens can 
be mounted in a creditable manner, not 
perhaps as perfectly as the work of ex- 
perts and museums, but often approaching 
this perfection. 

Whenever a sportsman takes up taxi- 
dermy, it can be written down that he is 
a better sportsman, in that he can not help 
advancing his knowledge as a nature stu- 
dent, and incidentally he cultivates a vast 
respect for the wild things, which surely 
keeps him from slaughtering for the mere 
thrill of killing. Ropert Fox Brown. 

Nebr. 


Poisoners and Ex- 
terminators 


;DITOR Outdoor Life:—We are glad 

to see such an old and reliable maga- 
zine take up the battle against the use of 
poison by the Biological Survey. We have 
been doing our bit against it in our own 
locality for some time, and almost began 
to wonder if our viewpoint were wrong, 
for all the printing seemed to be for it, 
though it seemed a really terrible mistake 
to us. 

They sent one man in here with it, and 
when we protested and wrote the head of 
the Biological Survey in Montana, asking 
about it, he answered us, “It will kill any- 
thing that gets it.” Finally, they with- 
drew the man, and our ranger phoned us 
that he was gone, had picked up all his 
poison, and that it would be safe to take 
the best dog you had up the North Fork 
(where he had out the poison). We had 
been running lion and lynx with our dogs 
and had planned to go in that country be- 
fore he came. We talked over going and 
decided that if what we believed about 
the poison were true, we would stay away. 
The next week the ranger went up with 
his registered Airedale—it died in the 
trail behind him, the second morning out. 

We put in dogs to run lions and such, 
as one way of keeping out these Govern- 
ment poisoners and exterminators—for we 
believe in neither and are doing what we 
can to help our own part of the country. 
We believe in leaving seed at least. 

Ratpu ALLAN, 

Mont. Allan Ranch. 


The Crow as a Pet 


; DITOR Outdoor Life:—In your Au- 
gust issue I read with interest Mr. 
Quayle’s account of his pet crow. This 
homely looking and much abused bird, 
whatever his faults are, certainly makes 
a most interesting and intelligent pet. 

We have one now. I caught him as 
a youngster in May, just when he was 
starting to fly. After a week or so in 
a cage, where he was not particularly 
tame, I let him out and he has stayed 
around our house ever since, never flying 
very far from home. 

He spends most of his time hopping 
and flying around my dogs, and a pe- 
culiar and amusing thing is that he has 
taken a special fancy to one particular 
young Labrador bitch. 

One might naturally think that my 
dogs all being black Labradors the crow 
would treat them all alike, but not so; 
he has developed a regular crush on this 
one young lady; and although she does 
not particularly reciprocate his advances 
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““Cockie’’ and her favorite Labrador 


in any way, nevertheless they seem very 
good pals, and both my own family and 
our friends get quite a kick watching his 
silly antics. 

I am only hoping that, as happened to 
our last tame crow, one of the big 
chicken hawks does not get him for we 
are all much attached to our homely 
looking back yard entertainer. 

B.C. R. Leckie Ewrne. 


One Rule for Feeding Bears 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—There is one 
rule you must observe in feeding a 
wild bear—never try to pick up any sweet 
he has failed to pick up while feeding, as he 
will often let it lie while begging more 
from you, expecting to go back for what 
is left on the ground. He will pick it up 
when you give him nothing more. If you 
try to pick it up you will probably get a 
, the same as a dog will growl at you 
when you try to pick up a bone he has 
been gnawing. I do not call that wilfully 
attacking a human. I have known several 
cases where people have been cuffed away 
from a sweet morsel which has been 
thrown to a wild bear, when trying to pick 
it up to throw again after the supply was 
exhausted. Dave L. Witson. 
Calif. 
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Marauding Ohio Wolf 
Killed Near Caldwell 


CALDWELL, OHIO, JULY 24.—.A). 
—‘“The Gray Ghost,” wild timber 
wolf which has killed 1500 sheep and 
chickens in this vicinity during the 
‘past several months has gone upon 
his last marauding expedition. 

The animal was trapped and killed 
by farmers early today. 





This new little department will be 
devoted to giving our readers the benefit 
of some of the rarer wild life buncombe 
that is daily fed to the public. We 
welcome contributions such as the above 
scare story created by the sometimes- 
reliable Associated Press. The general 
public, it seems, continues to be gullible 











regarding the lives and habits of birds, 
beasts, and fishes 


Be an exp ort” 
TAXIDERMIST 
Learn to Mount 


Birds =< Animals 


Our lessonsteach chyou EASILY and QUICKLY 
how to M preserve. exactly like LIFE, all 
kinds of neds aaa animals, ALL SECRETS of the 
oe now revealed. Sportemen, hunters, trap- 

rs, fishermen—men, women and boys—are amazed 
and delighted with this WONDERFUL new art. 


Wild or Domestic Animals 


YOU can QUICKLY and SUCCESSFULLY 
learn to MOUNT game and fish, and also COMMON 
and DOMESTIC ANIMALS and BIRDS. You can 
t specimens ANY PLACE. Rabbits, squirrels, 
sroge. , Sparrows, pigeons, cats, pigs, etc. “(any animal 
ird), can be mounted like life and permanently. 
It furnishes amazing fun, interest, fascination and 
BRINGS BIG PROFITS TO 






























The amusing group shown at the top of this 

column cost than one dollar to mount, yet sold 

for $25.00 to a sporting goods store for window display. 
of Semerses groups 

\ from COMMON an 
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ited, You can 


are simply yedertul. You and 
your friends w ~4 de elighted witb 
— 0) ona as animals gettin 
mar rrled. in'b r shop, S hospital, 

ti lanci in_ athletic con- 
tests; 15 fact, ie P 
human situatic ions. nad there is B 
money in the business. Investi- 

is marvelous art NOW! 


Big Profits 


Make in spare time, 
or OPEN A TAXIDERMY SHOP. 
From $75 to_$200 a month can be 
made in SP TIME. From $4,000 
to $10,000 a year can be made in a 
Taxidermy shop. Hunters, trappers, 
fishermen, naturalists— they want 
their trophies mounted, We teach 
‘ou this marvelous work. You learn 
methods easily and quickly, 

Our oe in business 27 years, and 
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Save your trophies. Mc Mount t them yourselves. Decorate 
xe ur home len We ou 4 mount, by 
SCIENTIFIC METHODS ort Kkinds of ‘GA —-READS, pine 
BIRDS, FISHES, to N SKINS AND FURS and 
make beautiful RUGS AND RO: 
Mount for’ others. Make at prot. Most 
sportsmen_have imens mounted. You can 
earn BIG PROFITS from rs spare time, or go 
into rte ey = FOR — . Wherever you 

live, whether ” antry or not 
DERMY offers yo opportunities. Wild game 
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FREE BOOK 


rite today for our sa LEARN FREE BOOK; 
ae you all about how ARN TAXIDERMY 
at home. Hundreds of pictures and much valuable 
information, Tells about our NATURE 
SCHOOL, about our 27 years of success, 
and our delighted owe eee numbering 
over one hundred sand students. 

REE dnd postpaid. ‘Send for your 

paid. ‘or your 

copy today. State your AGE. 
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74 Gentlemen: Please send at once, our free 

page book on calgary without any 
obligation on on ey Dart . Tell me how 1 can 
learn Scientific Taxidermy at home. 
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” A.F. Hochwalt 


The Chesapeake Bay Dog 


HE Chesapeake is the only sporting 

dog that may be regarded as dis- 
tinctly an American evolution. The 
sportsmen of this country have molded 
and shaped other breeds to meet with 
environment and conditions as presented 
on this side of the water, and with most 
of them succeeded very well, but all these 
breeds had their origin in Europe. Not 
so with this great, burly, vigorous re- 
triever known as the Chesapeake Bay 
dog. He is 100 per cent American, with a 
century and a quarter of authentic his- 
tory, interspersed with a _ considerable 
amount of fabulous fiction and romantic 
myths looming up hazily in the mists of 
time. It may seem like an anomaly, but, 
with all these years, the dog is not so 
firmly established in type and general 
Diishend characteristics as some of the 
breeds of more recent origin, and at this 
very time a discussion is going on among 
the breeders of this dog as to what 
should, and what should not, be in the 
well-ordered, well-bred 
our day. 
Among 
shooters, 
inently at 
the 


Chesapeake of 


certain classes of wild fowl 
the Chesapeake stands preem- 
the head, and even though 
finer formed retriever from England, 


By A. F. Hochwalt 


the water spaniel from the Emerald Isle, 
and the springer have been gaining vo- 
taries, the old-time duck shooters never 
will think in any other terms than Chesa- 
peakes when it comes to a hardy dog that 
is able to withstand the roughest condi- 
tions. 

Where did the Chesapeake originate? 
The answer is found in the dog’s name; 
along the shores of the bay famous in 
years past for its ducking marshes. What 
fantastic stories have been circulating re- 
garding his genesis! What extravagant 
tales have been told! But the bizarre 
and improbable are frequently given more 
credence than cold, matter-of-fact truth. 
Was not Perseus supposed to have been 
the son of Danae and a shower of gold 
under which form Zeus disguised his 
real self to visit her in the tower in which 
she was imprisoned? 


CCORDING tto one tradition, a re- 
triever bitch of some variety, not dis- 
tinctly specified, was tied out among the 
marshes of the Chesapeake with a view of 
isolating her from the other dogs. During 
her imprisonment she was visited by a male 
otter, and the result of this amorous 
tryst was the foundation of the Chesa- 


*‘OCTOBER’”’ 


peake dog! trrom tne physiological as- 
pect alone this is a manifest absurdity. 
Many, however, pointed to the dense coat 
and the natural love for water which is 
inherent in the Chesapeake, as the con- 
tribution from the paternal side, in spite 
of the untenability of such a thesis. Later 
came documentary evidence which seems 
more plausible. This was to the effect 
that in the year 1807 a sailing vessel 
went aground near an estate along the 
shores of the Chesapeake. On board this 
vessel were two Newfoundland puppies, 
one a dog of brownish-red hue which was 
subsequently called Sailor, and the other 
a bitch, black in color, whose name was 
Canton. The vessel was a brig loaded 
with codfish from the waters off New- 
foundland, and was bound for Poole, 
England, but after disaster had forced 
the crew to American shores the two 
puppies were sold or given to the bene- 
factors by the captain, whose statement 
was that he had picked them up in New- 
foundland for a countryman, and _ that 
they were from unrelated litters. As 
there is sufficient verification for this 
statement made by George Law, one of 
the rescuers of the crew, it is reasonable 
to suppose that Sailor and Canton were 


From the painting by Percival Rosseau, photo by Peter A. Juley & Son, New York. The dogs are those of Fred A. Miller, Bradford, Pa. 
Reading, left to right: Timbuck, Kit Cooper, Seneca Red, Glendale Don 
















the Adam and Eve of the Chesapeake Bay | 
dog. There is no question but the off- 
spring of this original pair were crossed 
with other varieties, and probably the 
yellow and tan hounds of that district 
figure largely in the early breeding opera- | 
tions. Many of the characteristics of 
the breed give every evidence of truth 
to the story. The strong power of scent, | 
its hardihood, and its remarkable endur- 
ance come from the hound, while its 
powers of swimming, its extraordinary | 
ability to endure cold and ice and rough 
waters, together with its tractability and 
general good temper, are the heritage of 
the Newfoundland end of the ancestry. 


“VIDENTLY other crosses have been 
tried on numerous occasions, and this 
no doubt accounts for the diversity of type 
and differences of coat and color. Neverthe- 
less the Chesapeake became known as a 
distinctive breed and his many good qual- 
ities aS a water retriever under any and 
all conditions spread farther than the 
shores of the Chesapeake and the duck- 
ing marshes of the eastern coast. The 
breed was taken up by the West and 
among many wild fowlers on the far side 
of the Mississippi he became the popular 
retriever with the sole idea of utility in 
view. Eastern breeders have striven for 
more refinement. In some respects they 
succeeded, but bench shows alone have 
never done much in the interests of the 
working dog, irrespective of variety. This 
is mainly due to the fact that so few 
bench show judges are practical field 
men. In their quest for quality and finish 
they overlook utility. Mainly because of 
this divergence in type between one part 
of the country and the other, it was gen- 
erally felt that an effort should be made 
to amalgamate the two. With this idea 
in mind, western breeders assembled, dis- 
cussed all questions pro and con, and the 
result was the organization of the Amer- 
ican Chesapeake Club, which is intended 
to be cosmopolitan in its scope and in- | 
cludes Canada as well; and let it be 
said here that there are a number of 
practical breeders on the other side of 
the border. What they are seeking is a 
quality dog of sturdy and correct confor- 
mation, possessing the proper coat and 
color; succinctly, a dog built on utili- 
tarian lines—an amalgamation of all that 
is best in the breed. 

What the American Chesapeake Club 
does not want and which are considered 
general disqualification points are dogs 
that are black or liver-colored; white on 
any part of the body except breast, belly, 
or spots on the feet; feathering on tail 
or legs over 134 inches long; dew claws, 
undershot, overshot, or any deformity; 
coat curly or tendency to curl all over 
the body; specimens unworthy or lacking 
in breed characteristics. What they do 
want in addition to soundness, good body 
and head conformation is emphasized in 
the explicit description of texture of coat 
and color, and the specifications read 
thus: “Coat should be thick and short, 
nowhere over 1% inches long, with a 
dense, fine woolly undercoat. Hair on 
face and legs should be very short and 
straight, with tendency to wave on the 
shoulders, neck, back, and loins only. 

The curly coat, or coat with a tendency 
to curl, not permissible. Color should be 
as near dead grass as possible, varying 
from a tan to faded brown. The liver 
color is not permissible, the dead grass 
color being correct. A white spot on 
breast or toes permissible. Weight— 
males, 65 to 75 pounds; females, 55 to 65 
pounds. Height—males, 23 to 26 inches ; 
females, 21 te 24 inches.” And then there 
is a clause relating to symmetry and qual- 
ity which sums up the general character- 
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Keystone Close Mesh Wire Fabric makes an ideal fence, 
enough for grown dogs of average size, and with small enough mesh (2 
in, by 2 in.) to hold suckling puppies. The fabric has the same strong 
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TETRACHLORETHYLENE 


Tetrachlorethylene is endorsed 


Dept. of Agriculture as the safest known 
removal of hook- 
worms and round worms of dogs. Prevents 
and cures Running-Barking Fits and Sore 


effective drug for the 


Mouth. 
dosage. 


Safe for unweaned 


Assorted sizes, $1.00 prepaid. 
CHLORIDE C. P. CO. Box 10 McNEILL, MISS. 
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by the U. S. 


pups in full 





The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 


companions, useful and 
intelligent. Low prices. 
Free Catalogue. 
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Galion, Ohio 
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guarante 
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INNERS 

At stud Caswell Desert Sand, 
Walnut Cruiser, Tintern-Go- 
Bang. ..... Fee $25.00 
Strong, healthy, playful puppies. 
Very Seasomabiie: Guarantee safe 
delivery or money bac 

Best Pal and Child Dog 
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AIREDALES 


Airedales are noted for their intelligence, 
equals as 


dependability. 
watch-dogs, 


They have no 
companions, 


We specialize in highly trained dogs 
greed puppies. Also coonhounds, 
iels and _ fox-terriers. 
guaranteed. 


LaRUE KENNELS 
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is recommended for larger breeds. 


The price of Keystone Close Mesh Fabric is lower than any other 
weave of the same mesh and gauge. 
fencing direct at wholesale prices. 
Crown catalog of Pen Products and latest price list—they will be sent 
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Medicines & Food 


The Standard for 53 Years. Safe, ef- 
fective remedies for all dog ailments. 
Sergeant’s Dog Medicines and Dog 
Food carried Exclusively by the Byrd 


Antarctic Expedition. 

FREE DOG BOOK on diseases, care 
and feeding of dogs. Ask for your 
copy. FREE ADVICE on your dog’s 
health. Write fully. 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
2050 W. Broad Street Richmond, Va. 











D°s FOODS. Your dog will 
like them and keep 
healthy and happy. Send for 
free samples and _ valuable 
dog book. 
BATTLE CREEK DOG FOOD COMPANY 
1050 State St. Battle Creek, Michigan 
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trained in 


Okaw river bottoms and 
hills. Combination fur 
hunters on coon, opossum 
and skunk. Still trailers, 


day broken. Old cooners, 
Youngsters nicely started 
Pure bred American Fox 
hounds for sale and at | 
stud. Shipped on trial for 
approval. Illustrated Cata- | 
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MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 
A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 
and general debility. You will notice the 
difference after a few doses. Druggists or mail, 50c. 


DENT MEDICINE CO. NEWBURGH. N. Y. 
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Use either of these regularly to raise 
thrifty puppies. 


GLOVER’S Mange Medicine for treat- 
ing Sarcoptic Mange. Kills mange mites 
and germs. An antiseptic, stimulating 
the healing of inflamed skin. 

a valuable, illustrated 104 


> 
F REE page treatise—based upon 


over 50 years experience in the 
treatment and feeding of dogs. 
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DOG MEDICINES 


119 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Free DogBook 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 











and 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DOG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training 
collars, harness, stripping combs, dog 
houses, etc. Mailed free. 


Q-W LABORATORIES 
Dept. 8 Bound Brook, New Jersey 


COONHOUNDS 


Sportsmen who are interested in a better class of night 
than is usually found are invited to get in touch 
with us about our coonhounds and combination hunters 
trained by experts on wild game along river bottoms. 
We have both open and silent trailers that are being 
worked every night and each dog is in tip-top condition. 
Prices $50.00 to $200.00 each shipped on trial with safe 
delivery guaranteed, 


LaRUE KENNELS 


HERMOSA KENNELS 


Dr. A. A. Hermann, Veterinarian 
Boarding, Breeding Hunting Dogs 
Conditioning and expert field dog training 
‘“*The best for less’’ 
Federal & 55th Res. & Office 3854 Federal 
Denver, Colorado 
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sold cheap. Shipped for trial. Ken- 
nel Supplies. Literature Free. 
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Backwoods Surgery and Medicine 


By Chas. S. Moody, M. D. $1.00 Postpaid 
No outdoorsman can afford to be without this book. 
The author tells how to take care of frac- 
tures, sprains and dislocations; the care of 
burns and cuts; drowning and minor ac- 
cidents ; medical treatment of camp diseases ; 
serpent wounds and their treatment and the 

Camper’s Medicine Chest. 
Order the book now and have time to read 
it thoroughly in your leisure at home, then 
take it along on all trips. 

OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
1824 Curtis St. Denver Colo. 











istics in the following words: “The 
Chesapeake dag should show a bright, 
happy disposition and an intelligent expres- 
sion, with general outlines good, and de- 
noting a worker. Color and coat are ex- 
tremely important. As the dog is used 


| for duck hunting, the color must be as 


| conditions, 


nearly that of his surroundings as pos- 
sible, and with the fact that dogs are ex- 
posed to all kinds of adverse weather 
often working in ice and 


| snow, the color of coat and its texture 


must be given every consideration when 
judging on the bench or in the ring.” 
George J. Krava, the president of the 
American Chesapeake Club, eulogizes his 
favorite breed in the following brief but 
pertinent paragraph: “The Chesapeake— 
he originated in North America and 
claims that country for his home. The 


| best all-around retriever, land or water, 














ice or snow. He is rugged, strong, fast, 
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A Chesapeake puppy 


faithful, and smart—a real dog for the 
hunters of North America—that’s the 
Chesapeake.” 


Confessions of a Kennel Keeper 
By Carl E. Smith 


Part 3. Kennels and Housing 


HEN one considers and observes 

the average dog house in this en- 

lightened land of ours, the wonder 
is that the dog lives at all. Man will 
usually house the remainder of his live 
stock pretty well. Even the family cat 
runs loose and can choose his bed, or 
perhaps worm his way into the master’s 
house, but often the poor dog is com- 
pelled to sleep in a narrowly confined 
and never cleaned dog house, placed right 
down upon the ground, with the damp 
and chill coming right up into him. 
What a pity the Humane Society can 
not function more widely than it does, for 
such cases. 

Quarters for the dog can often be best 
made in a larger building, and a corner 
so devoted, with doorway for entrance 
and exit, and with sleeping box of suit- 
able dimensions for the dog. This makes 
an arrangement very satisfactory, with 
double protection and double floor; much 
better housing than the average small 
outside dog house can offer. The inside 
box can fit loosely, so as to be easily 
turned over and cleaned, or perhaps the 
whole box carried out and emptied, re- 
bedded, and returned to its place. Since 
a large building can be better fixed for 
locking than a small one, the dog can be 
better protected in more ways than one 
if his sleeping quarters are made inside 
a larger building, garage, etc., where the 
main building shuts out both summer heat 
and winter chill, giving his inside box a 
chance to make him doubly cozy at all 
times and temperatures. 

If the dog house or kennel house be 
made a separate building, by all means 
make it large enough that you can get 
into it yourself and get around readily to 
work in it and clean it. A construction 
similar to a good brooder house, per- 
haps on a more diminutive scale, is ex- 
cellent for small kennels, and the same 
window arrangement for sunlight is just 
as essential for dogs as for chickens. A 
layer of straw chaff or shredded fodder, 
on the floor, is also as valuable for dozs 
as it is for chickens, but for different 
reasons. (I like shavings and excelsior 
fairly well for older dogs, but find it 
rather bad for puppies, as it gets slimy 
more quickly, and they swallow bits of 
it with their food, thus leading to bowel 
troubles.) 


GOOD sleeping box, with entrance at 
side, and closed over top, makes for 





Warmer sleeping quarters than just a bed 
of straw with all the overhead open. 
The entrance side of the box can have 
one board across the bottom, extending 
up a few inches, to better hold in the 
straw bed, and, if the box is large enough, 
another board extending down a way 
from the top will still leave room for 
entrance for the dog. For further warmth 
in winter, a burlap sack or piece of 
carpet, fitted for the opening, for flap, 
and tacked along the upper side to the 
top of box, will hang down to close the 
opening sufficiently, is readily pushed 
aside for entrance or exit of dog, and will 
again drop back into place. If a strong 
draft enters the main door of the dog's 
quarters, the sleeping box can be turned 
sidewise, so as to avoid the cold blast. 
Such sleeping box can readily be carried 
out to clean, sun, put in fresh straw, and 
carry -back into place. 


A long flap of carpet, or burlap sacks, 
will also nicely work the same way for 
entrance and exit of the dog in going to 
and from the yard to the dog house and 
out, thus shutting out lots of cold and 
bad weather in winter. Such flaps pre- 
vent drafts in bad weather and may 
easily be thrown back for sunning on 
fine, bright days. The floor of the large 
house should be elevated enough that 
moisture will not work through from be- 
low, and the floor of the sleeping box 
inside gives another thickness of “floor- 
ing” between the dog and the cold air 
and ground below. If the sleeping box 
be laid upon a layer of straw or chatt 
on the main floor, the two layers ot 
boards are thus separated by a layer 
of dry matter and dead air, for greater 
warmth at floor. The straw bed inside 
the sleeping box completes the warmth. 
Such an arrangement, curtained over a5 
directed, will protect a whelping brood 
matron in the coldest of weather, in all 
reasonable climates. 


INDOWS.on two sides, without win- 

dows on opposite sides (so ccnducive 
to drafts), are very necessary furnishings 
If hinged at the top and fitted with 
hooks at the bottom, they can be held out 
open on slant ‘in warm weather, thus 
giving air and ventilation, and yet held 
on slant so as to shed rain if a sudden 
shower occurs from that side 


In making the roof of the dog house. 
heavy tarred paper is excellent, and, 











if a number of heavy layers of papers are 
tacked down before the roofing paper is 
put on, it will be warmer in winter and 
much cooler in summer, than if just the 
paper be put down over the sheeting. 

For small puppies, a slanted board en- 
trance, with small toe cleats, at the door 
of the dog house, permits easy entrance 
at all times, and if the roof be made with 
slant toward back of the house, with 
upper side of roof at front extending be- 
yond the house wall some distance, it 
will serve as extra protection for rain 
and sleet, and tend to keep the entrance 
dry. 

An arrangement like the above is not 
expensive. 


A Study in Setter Breeding 


HE Rumson Farm Kennels, owned by 

Raymond Hoagland, of Rumson, N. J., 
have recently purchased the Llewellyn 
setter, Whitestone Chief, and the dog will 
be on the Rumson shooting preserve down 
in South Carolina until late in the spring, 
where he will not only be used for shoot- 
ing purposes, but possibly may have an 
opportunity in the spring field trials, but 
that is a secondary matter with Mr. Hoag- 
land, his new owner. 

The principal reason why the dog was 
purchased is because he became one of the 
most successful sires of the past season; 





Whitestone Chief, 
pointing pheasant 


Llewellyn setter, 


that is, setter sires. By this it is not meant 
that Whitestone Chief sires field trial dogs 
alone. All of his progeny seem to make 
natural bird dogs. 

The average field man will tell you that 
he cares little for a field trial dog or what 
the records of field trial dogs are; never- 
theless, when it comes to selecting a puppy 
to train for gunning purposes, he will look 
about for one which is descended from a 
family of performers and producers. As a 
matter of fact, how are we to know about 
producing families unless we hear about 
them through field trials? It is the suc- 
cessful field trial dog, the dog with vim, 
go and energy, with flash, stamina and 
bird sense, that produces progeny of a 
similar kind. The phlegmatic potterer, 
while he may prove satisfactory as an in- 
dividual and fill the demands of some field 
shooters, is not the kind of dog to repro- 
duce successful ‘eld dogs. That is why 
field trials are fulfilling a mission, if for 
no other reason but to point out the suc- 
cessful strains. 


ITTLE more:than a year ago, White- 
stone Chief was comparatively unknown. 

At least to the generality of breeders the 
dog was nonexistent. Up in New York 
state, there lived a young handler of bird 
dogs by the name of G. M. Crangle. He 
liked all kinds of bird dogs, but setters were 
his particular forte. From out of the West 
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he secured a white and black setter dog, 
good in breeding and general conforma- 
tion; practically unbroken but composed of 
canine material worthy of being given a 
chance. The dog’s name was Whitestone 
Chief, and according to the tenets of 
setter breeding he is “100 per cent 
Llewellyn,” a magic phrase for many who 
believe nothing good can come of anything 
else, but the most deceptive phrase that 
was ever coined in the realms of bird dog 
breeding. Crangle was not enamored of 
this dog because he represented the magic 
name of Llewellyn, but because he was an 
individual of quality. Indeed, he carefully 
kept the 100 per cent phrase in the back- 
ground in those early days. He liked his 
new dog in th field and admired his ways. 
He bred his matrons to him and got some 
excellent puppies. Up to this time field 
trials were but a name to him. Many of 
Chief’s puppies began to show excellent 
form as shooting dogs, but Crangle realized 
also that his puppies were all wide and 
fast and stylish, He had puppies from 
three different dams, and last spring he 
decided to show the field trial world the 
kind of offspring Whitestone Chief could 
sire. He brought his puppies to various 
trials in the East and almost from the very 
start they began winning in field trials. 
This called attention to their sire. For 
everybody knows that a field trial dog is 
largely a matter of training and education, 
and that these same high class puppies 
could be broken and handled for plain 
field dogs as well. They had the brains 
and the bird sense. Most of the puppies 
from the three different dams won, not 
only in the puppy stakes, but in the fall 
their successful careers continued unabated. 
That is why Raymond Hoagland was in- 
terested in Whitestone Chief. He bought 
the dog and hired Crangle to work as 
assistant trainer on his shooting preserve 
near Allandale, S. C., and there is where 
they have been al winter. The moral is 
that when one finds a good and brainy 
setter which is able to reproduce himselt 
and sire dogs that become field trial win- 
ners as well as gun dogs, thus benefiting 
the race in general, it is well to make-the 
most of it, whether that dog happens to be 
a so-called 100 per cent Llewellyn or a 
mere grade, as other setters, just as well 
bred, are sometimes called by those who 
breed for percentages rather than for in- 
dividuals. 


Queries 


Standards of Dogs 
Editor:—Can you tell me where I may procure 
the standards of the springer spaniel and the 


shepherd dog?—C. S., Calif. 


Answer:—If you mean the bench show stand- 
ards, which very likely you do, the American 
Kennel Club, New York City, has recently issued 
a volume of complete standards of all breeds. 
A copy may be obtained by writing them.— 
yy ee 


Cross-bred Hounds 


Editor:—I have a dog that is half bloodhound 
and half red bone. Would he make a good ’coon 
dog?—L. P. M., Ohio. 

Answer:—This cross usually develops into a 
very fair ’coon hound if properly trained for the 
purpose.—A. F. H. 


A Matter of Choice 


Editor Dog Department:—Please answer the 
following questions: (1) I am figuring on getting 
a bird dog puppy; which is the best of the three 
breeds, Irish or English setters, or pointers? (2) 
Which is the easiest to train of these three ?— 
Ee kB; ae 


Answer:—(1) It all depends upon the class of 
country in which you hunt and also upon the 
intelligence of the individual of whatever breed 
you select. (2) The foregoing answer applies to 
your second question also.—A. F. H. 





KEN- -L-RATION 


Owners of many champions in the dog world feed 
Ken-L-Ration exclusively The food of field trial 
and bench show winners must be right. Ken-L- Ration 
gives the dog every food element he needs in just 
the right proportion. 

It is the natural food of all dogs. See that ae 
you get the original and genuine balanced cs 

Ask for Ken-L-Ration by nom 
Sold 








dog food. 
Comes in cans ready to feed. 
more than 100,000 stores. 
CHAPPEL BROS. Ine. 
112 Peoples Ave. 
Rockford, Tl. 


empl 
KEN-]- RATION | 








THE DOG FOOD SUPREME 








Bird Dog’ s Palace 


Is one of the most highly praised possessions of 


the American Sportsman’s equipment. Clamps 
rigidly on the running-board of anycar and is 
adjustable so that it does not touch the body 
ice $12.50 for the 1-dog size and $15.00 for a 2-dog 
size, suitable for large pointers or setters, as well as 
other breeds, and is justable to fit all cars. 
a de luxe rear end model, accommodating two 
dogs, with bump t rack complete. Price 
$25.00, or may be wood on any trunk rack. Immediate 
pnd Manufactured by 


The DWIGHT McBRIDE COMPANY, Golden City, Mo. 











FIELD AND WATER RETRIEVERS 


This season we are offering for sale a choice group of 
spaniels and airedales thoroughly trained, schooled and 
broken on field birds and water-fowl. These dogs are 
being worked each day by experts and they are in tip- 
top condition. They are obedient, easily handled and 
will promptly locate and retrieve all game shot down or 
wounded. They can withstand the hardest usage in co- 
vert or water. Prices $50.00 to $200.00 each, shipped on 


trial with safe delivery guaranteed, 


LaRUE KENNELS LaRUE, OHIO 





AK AE AY 


ALL BREEOS REL/SH wt At AD Bs 


PERFECTION DOG 

is stocked in convenient sizes, by Pet a 
Sporting Goods and Feed Stores everywhere. 
Order Teoaiie, or if you prefer, we will ship 


5S ibs. 60c; or 10 ibs. $1.00 
to any int in the United States, al! charges 
PekPecri Your dogs or puppies i. relish 
2 patel a balanced meat cereal food, 
for use—ali you Py ie feed ii 


PERFECTION FOODS COMPANY 
BATTLE CREEK 
ARKANSAS SSONHOUNDS 
Hunted and Trained in the Ozark Mountains 
of Arkansas 





Extra High Class Coonhounds, $75.00 and $100.00; No. 1 
Cooners, $75.00; Extra High Class Combinations, Tree 
Hounds, $50.00; No. 1 Tree Hounds $40.00; Average 
Tree Hounds, $30. 00; Mixed Breed Hounds, Fur Getters, 
$40.00; Tree Hounds, nicely started, $20.90; Old Tree 


Hounds i for two seasons, $35.00; Hound Pups ttarted to trail, 
$10.00; Pork ma Rabbit Hounds, real Routers, $20.00; High Clara 
Fox Hounds, $50.00 and $75.00: No.1 Fox Hounds, $40. 60: High 
Class Deer Hounds, $50.00. Early Orders get Choice Hounds. 
All Hounds shipped on 10 day trial. 


y oe 3 Bradley, Alma, Arkansas 


Rabbit Dogs 


Sportsmen who are interested in a better class of rabbit 
dogs than is usually found are invited to get in touch 
with us about our beagles, bassets, harriers, foxhounds 
and spaniels thoroughly trained and field broken by ex- 
perts. We also have combination hunters on rabbits, 
pheasants and partridges. Our dogs are being worked 
every day and each dog is in tip-top condition Prices 
$25.00 to $75.00 each, shipped on trial with safe de- 


livery guaranteed. 


LaRUE KENNELS LaRUE, OHIO 
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Health 


of your Doe 
tbe: ted by? 
A.A.Hermann,DYV5S. 


Chronic Enteritis May Be Cause 





I have a bench-winning Irish setter 
who has always been very thin. I have wormed 
him repeatedly, and feed him vegetables, meat, 
dog food, milk, etc., constantly, trying to fatten 
him. IT fed him yeast, but to no avail. 
He has always eaten like a glutton, and I know 
he does not take time to chew his food. Yester- 
day he developed what I believe to be a running 
fit, barking and looking wild. He seemed to be 
temporarily blind, running into my car. About 
ten minutes later he seemed to be well. Later 
he had another fit, and I gave him a 15-grain 
tablet of triple bromide, and he has since been 
What can I do to cure him?—T. W. M., 


Question:- 


also 


quiet. 


Calif. 


Answer:—Your dog evidently had a true run- 
ning fit, and may have more during the ensuing 
month. Chronic enteritis would account for both 
this condition and his emaciation. Give 1 table- 
spoonful each of agar-agar and Norwegian 
liver oil in his meal each day, and confine him 
closely for two hours after feeding. 

Each morning give a ™%-grain luminal tablet, 
and put 10 grains of triple bromide into each 
quar: of his drinking water. It is not a question 
cf how much to feed, but how much good he is 
going to derive from each meal fed to him.— 
Ye ae: A 


cod 


Salt Might Irritate Skin 

Will kindly give me the for- 
mula for making the official lime and sulphur dip? 
We use a Rex spray in the orchards here, which 
lime, sulphur, and salt. Would this 
do, or would the salt irritate?—G. H. F., Calif. 


Question: you 


consists of 


your for- 
though you could 
results. I purchase 
form, and add boiling 
directions, so do not know 


the salt in 
skin, 


note the 


Answet I am afraid 
mula would irritate the 
use it once and 
the official dip in powder 
water according to 
how it is compounded.—A. A. H. 


Skin Eruption Due to Dietary Disorder 
Question:—I have a_ long-haired that 
scratches himself so much tliat it causes an 
eruption on the skin, forms a scah, and when the 
scab is removed the hair comes off with it. The 
skin appears to be healthy and the scratch will 
heal immediately. The dog’s diet consists mostly 
of raw and white bread. In your 
articles I note you recommend lime and sulphur 
dip. Who this article for sale, and under 

what name it come?—G. P. W., Ida. 


dog 


hamburger 


has 
does 


The examination of the inclosed 
demonstrates that are confronted 
with a skin eruption due solely to a dietary dis- 
order and an acid condition of the blood, and not 
due to a mange parasite, so that you do not need 
lime and sulphur dip nor creoline. 

Bathing increases the irritation, so it is best 
te avoid water, dust, and everything which irri- 
tates the skin. Discontinue the white bread en- 
tirely, and feed mainly on a diet of raw foods, 
in the proportion of one-third raw beef on bones, 
one-third ground raw carrot or tomatoes, and 
one-third bran. Avoid peas, beans, corn, and 
potatoes. Give from 1 teaspoonful to 1. table- 
spoonful milk of magnesia each morning, de- 
pending on size of dog. 

Sponge any areas affected with D. D. 
Strong, three times daily.—A. A. 


Answer:- 


specimen you 


D. Extra 


A Question of Breeding 
Question:—I have a beagle that I would like 
to breed. I have tried to breed her the last two 
times. She was in heat on both periods, but 
failed to produce a litter each time. The dog is 
five years old. What can I do to get her in 
whelp?—G. H., N. Y. 


Answer:—Possibly your matron has been oper- 
ated on to prevent conception. If normal, try 
breeding her throughout the entire season to a 
big variety of mongrel dogs of her size. Drown 
or otherwise dispose of the mongrel litter, and 
then breed her to a pure-bred dog at each suc- 
ceeding menstrual season. Breed on about the 
tenth and fifteenth days. A scrub litter has ab- 
solutely no influence upon succeeding litters.— 


A A Tt. 
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‘SnakeLore 


by W.A.Bevan 


Food for Snakes 

Editor:—I would like 
the following questions: 

1. What food can I get for 
snakes and their parents, and how 
how often should they be fed? 

2. What will small to medium king snakes 
eat, and how much and how often should they be 
fed? 

3. The same for 
and chicken snakes. 
4. What is the 
marked hognose snake? 
black marked one? 
5. Where could I 
Where do snakes 

along streams, etc. ? 

6. I am still a good distance from the twen- 
ty-one-year mark, and my parents will not hear of 
my buying an indigo snake for a pet. Do you 
know of any way wherein I other- 
wise? 

7. Should parent snakes and their offspring be 
kept separated ?—M. V. Parker, Ark. 


to have information on 


garter 
much and 


baby 


blue racers, hognose snakes, 


and_ black 


yellow and 


red 
the 


name of the 


Also 


coral snakes? 
bark of trees, 


find 
stay—in 


possibly 


coral 


can get one 


Answer :—Grown 
thing cold-blooded. 
all frogs or fishes. 
catch and eat small 
earthworms readily 

There are many 
snakes. A few cannibals and will eat 
small snakes and lizards, but all eat small, 
warm-blooded creatures much more readily. Mice 
and birds of suitable size are readily taken by 
king snakes. 

Blue 


mice. 


garter snakes will eat 
They will feed readily on 
Baby garter snakes will 
fish, and many will eat 


any- 


different king 


other 


species of 
are 


racers wil! feed on small birds and 
The hognose snakes have a_ preference 
for toads, and the chicken snakes eat any warm- 
blooded creatures. Young mice, rats, or gophers 
are preferable for chicken snakes. Do not leave 
large rats in a case with snakes, or the 
rats may kill the snakes. 

One species of the hognose snakes (H. contor- 
trix) has a great variety of colors. I recently 
saw six from one locality, no two of which looked 
alike. 

Coral snakes 
the low-lying 
though they 
Arkansas. 

Tt is not 
from their parents, 
are less apt to be 
—W. A. B. 

May Be the Gila Monster 

Editor :——I 


information 


your 


found in 
Mississippi 
far 


are apt to be 
lands of the 
not plentiful as 


any of 
Valley, 
are north as 
snakes 
snakes 


necessary to separate 
although the 


srushed if they 


young 
small 
are removed. 


would appreciate 
can give me 


very much any 
concerning two 
species of lizards I have seen recently here on 
the desert. I have a copper property in the 
hills near here, and it was while working these 
claims I saw these lizards. They seem to rather 
shun the bright, hot sunlight, and apparently live 
mostly under rocks. They are medium-sized liz- 
ards, and look to be almost transparent, with 
beautiful, delicate designs, suggestive of Navajo 
patterns on the backs and with very peculiar tails, 
being very blunt on the ends. In fact, the end of 
the tail seems larger than the part that joins the 
body. In fact, they reminded one of the boys of 
a small baseball bat. They do not move about 
as quickly as the ordinary type of lizard. 

And the other lizard I am curious about I 
found hiding under a stone on a creek bank. It 
was a very long, slender lizard of a_ beautiful 
bright blue (all blue). I have noticed this same 
shade of blue on certain common lizards’ bellies, 
but have never seen an all blue one before or 
since. 

These 
has ever 
like to know 
Manor, Nev. 


you 


common lizards, but none 
any like them before, and 
just what they are.—S. H. 


may be very 


of us seen 


Ww e’d 


Answer:—The lizard with the thick tail and 
patterned in designs suggesting the Navajo is 
probably the Gila monstér, which, however, is not 
transparent, but colored black and pink or orange 
and sometimes yellow. 

The Gila monster is the only poisonous lizard 
in this country. 

If the lizard you say is all blue (or green) has 
two narrow black collars on its neck, it is the 
collared lizard. Your descriptions are too general 
to enable me to identify the lizards with certainty, 
but both the species I have named are found in 
Nevada.—_W. A. B, 


A Case of Identification 
Editor :—-Will you please give me the difference, 
if any, between the coral snake and the harle 
quin snake? Also what is the range of the 
coral snake? In a recent issue of one of the 
outdoor magazines, a writer says the coral 
snake is found only in Florida, while othe 


_ authorities give its range as the entire South and 


Southwest. There is a small snake, quite com 
mon here in El Paso, which answers the descrip 
tion of the coral snake so closely that I don’t 
see how it can be any other. It is considered 
harmless by the people here, a fact which I con. 
sider due to its small size and docile dispositio: 
In the few months I have been here, I have not 
been able to get a look at one myself. 

I have spent considerable time on the desert, and 
find it far from the barren waste that most people 
imagine, but full of interesting plants and ar 
mals. On my last trip I killed a 4-foot green 
rattler. I never heard of a green rattler before 
but there was no mistake, and he was a beauty 
ground color light olive green, markings dark 
green, and top part of his tail and rattles green 
ish black. I never saw more beautiful coloring 
any place. It is my understanding that it is a 
color phase of the banded rattler. Am I correct? 

Some time ago I killed a 5%-foot snake which 
I think is a king snake, but can’t quite make 
it fit the description in my “Natural History” 
(Hornaday). The snake was shaped almost like 
a python—small head, pointed tail, belly light 
yellow, background color bright yellow, markings 
almost like those of a copperhead in shape, on! 
light brown. There was a picture of this same 
snake in the June, 1928, National Geographic 
Magazine, which was killed by its effort to swal- 
low a horned toad. The same picture is used 
here in El Paso as a post card. Will you ident 
fy this fellow for me? 


Common Bull Snake 

I have been interested in your column in 
Ovutpoor Lire and since coming down here from 
the North last fall have been especially inte: 
ested in the reptiles of the desert—Wm. G 
Bussard, Tex. 

Answer :—Harlequin is an alternative name for 
the coral snake, which ranges across the south 
ern portion of Texas along the Gulf states to 
Florida, north to North Carolina, and up the 
Mississippi Valley to southern Ohio. Another 
coral snake occurs in central and southern Arizona 
down into Sonora. In old Mexico the pattern is 
modified a little, and the number of species in- 
creases, twenty-six being recognized in Central 
and South America. It is possible to confuse 
the harmless Le Conte’s snake with the coral 
snake. Le Conte’s snake and the coral both 
have red and black marks. On the coral the 
bands are very distinct and extend all the way 
round the snake, being as distinct on the ventral! 
side as on the back. Le Conte’s snake has black 
and red marks on the back, separated by yellow 
dots or lines, which tend to form a chain round 
the black and red. The stomach of Le Conte's 
is yellow, which is sometimes immaculate and 
sometimes blotched. 

The green rattlesnake (Crotalus lepidus) is 
not very common, and I hope you will save the 
next one you find for me. The green rattle 
snake is a distinct species with a wide range 
along the western border, but rather rare. Four 
feet is a great length for this snake; a 3-foot 
green rattlesnake would be pretty big. 

It has just occurred to me that the Mexican 
ringed snake might be the harmless snake whic! 
is found near El Paso. This snake resembles the 
coral, but has narrow yellow bands bordered on 
each side with black and very broad red bands. 

You are apt to have considerable difficu!ty 
identifying many of the king snakes from either 
photos or descriptions because there are so many 
modifications in color and pattern. If you can 
send me one of the post cards you mention ! 
shall appreciate the favor and then may be able 
to identify the snake.—W. A. B. 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the 
No advertisement inserted for less than ONE DOLLAR, and CASH MO ST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number 


of small accounts in this department. 
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MONTCALM 
GAME FARM 


:? Breeders of Superb Ring Necked 
: Pheasants of the Montcalm 

\3 Strain 

?| We are now booking orders for young Ring- 
|:; necks of both sexes for September, October and 
:| November delivery. The Montcalm strain of 
:| birds is especially vigorous and hardy. They 
:| withstand rigorous winter and will stay within 
: reasonable bounds if provided with a regular 
: food supply. 








: Montcalm pheasants are compact, strong and 
:| swift in flight and of brilliant plumage. They 
:| are ideal for stocking estates and preserves. 
:| Prices reasonable. Safe delivery and fair deal- 
?} ing guaranteed. 


: MONTCALM GAME 





|S eeeeeeeeecesseeaeseeeeeeuensesaseeeesesees 


R. L . is 
Box B, 


Phoenixville, Pa. 


ii] 
\: 




















MACKENSEN 
GAME FARM 


Offering all kinds of pheasant eggs, 


ornamental land and_ waterfowl, 
wild animals, etc. 
William J. Mackensen Yardley, Penna. 











TRAPPERS #ei2 Soe FRoE aoe 


do your bit to help protect our_ wildl ife resources 














Write for particulars. AMERICAN TRAPPERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Dept. H. 174 E. Long St, Columbus Ohio. 
RAISE CHINCHILLA 





FUR RABBITS Wesu a 


you a veach— jew y, Lean 7 snlees 


las 
tee $2 cach S2-paee 


bie fg far'b ea a 


preenfae o es ops 
OUTDOOR 


SQUAB © BOOK ©FREE 


PR squabs selling by millions to rich trade. Raised 
in one month. Write at once for free 48-p. book 
telling how to breed and profit by new fast sales 
method. Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 

429 H St., Melrose Highlands, Mass. 





MAKI FOXES 


HAVE PLACED for sale a number of matched 
and selected pairs of SILVER FOXES proven 
breeders and 1930 pups pale, light and medium 
silver. Every fox clear color large, well furred 
and with a beautiful white tip brush, the kind 
that bring the big prices at Auction Sales. 
Prices ten per cent above pelt value. 


Come and select your foxes. 


Maki Silver Fox Farm Zim, Minnesota 








PHEASANTS, YOUNG RINGNECKS 
$5 pair. Ha~ry S*unk, Roscoe, IIl. 

IF INTERES1£D IN choice blue foxes write E. 
beck, Havre, Mont. 











and Mongolians, 


B. Kul- 





PHEASANTS— MALLARD DUCKS 
WILD DUCKS 
Hardy Northern Gro 

Early hatched 1930 Ringneck, 
Pheasants from imported stock 
preserves 
Besiy hatched 1930 Wild Mallard Ducks for breeders 
aecoys, 


for breeders and 


wn 
Blackneck and Mongolian 
shooting 


or 


Early hatched Genuine Wild Turkeys for state or private 


liberation. 
All raised on our 8,000 acre 
Preserve. Get our quotations before purchase. 
ioe GROUSEHAVEN FARMS 
Ox 





Game Farm and Shooting 


Lupten, Mich. 





SCHOOL of GAME-BREEDING 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 


Complete and detailed instructions for 
proper management of Pheasants, Quail, 
Ducks, and Ornamental Birds. 


the 
Wild 


A special feature of this fascinating course is 
the great attention paid to the best method of 
conducting a game-farm for maximem pleasure 
and profit. Two lessons take up every item of 
accounting, advertising, filling orders, finding 
markets, etc. 

Each lesson written especially for us by Horace 
Mitchell, noted authority, successful com- 
mercial breeder, and Editor of the Game-Breed- 
ing Dept. of FIELD & STREAM Magazine. 


A free subscription for one year to FIELD 
& STREAM is given to each student at the 
completion of the course so that he may keep 
in touch with the latest developments of the 
industry. 


KNOWLEDGE YOU NEED 
For full details write: 
Haley eae Company 
Dept. B, P. 0. Box 341 
Portsmouth New y Hampshire 





Of, Buy 










— Aa Lect rs 





CROWN IRON WORKS CO. 
1252 Tyler St. N. E. 


“aemmer Wire Netting at Wholesale 


A big saving on wire netting in all sizes for any 
type of bird or animal enclosure. Wholesale prices and 
prompt deliv 
Chicago, San 











from our large stocks at Clinton, Mass., 
rancisco, Seattle and Minneapolis. 


Latest Catalog Free on Request 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





FOX BREEDERS! We are Authorized Distributors 


bad é “2 phe French Remedy Com 


pany’s New JERM Combi 


RMICIDE ‘CAPSULES 


For _ Worme, Tape Werms and Hook Worme 
Sizes 


in bone 
No. 1 Full St for th 
No. 2 Half. renee, me the = weenie little fellows 


e : 
Price: far of Bs tesess tin 
“Colorado Supply House 
3854 Federal Boulevard D. 


enver, Colorade 


YEAR ty slimeans own ac 
BOOK: 





Facts on Fur Farming 


—— the Year Book 
I the Silver Fox and 4 Farming Indus- 
ies. 176 pages. beautifully printed and 
illustrated lis all about fur farming: 
how to build pens, how to feed, how to skin. 
today for your copy., Send 25¢ to cover maili 
American National Fox & Fur Breeders Association 










Write 





Official poatetretiee | organization of the fur Seceding Iedustey 
484 McKnight Bldg Minneapolis innesota 
















American Minkery Inc., 





MORE PROFIT IN BETTER MINK! 


Ask for free literature about this famous breed. 
A REAL GOLD GETTER—‘“‘SABLE CROSS STRAIN MINK’’ 
Quantity Limited. Lose no time. 


Box O.L 134, 


Write at once. 


Valhalla, N. Y. 





PLUMER’S ALASKAN STANDARD minks, _ together 
with feeding schedules and other information furnished 

insure success in the mink business. _ Book, 

2.00. Plumer’s Fur Farms, 


with them, 
“Minks and Mink Raising,’ 
Barnesboro, Pennsylvania. 


MINK—1930 YOUNG, dark, Northern Minnesota stock, 

125 pairs or in trios to offer. Special price on quan- 
tity lots. Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. Mau- 
rice Merickel, Wadena, Minn. 6-6 


WE INVITE YOUR inspection of our Yukon and Que- 
bee Mink. Youngsters and proven breeders. Also 
Muskrat Kits. Literature free. LaBars Fur Farm, 

















MINK FOR SALE, 1930 pen raised, 





$50 per pair. 


Also beaver and silver foxes, old and young. If in- 
terested write Glesener Fur Farm, Warroad, Minn. 10-2 
FOR SALE—DARK Northern choice minks of finest 

quality. Filling orders now for 1930 kittens. Min- 


nesota Fur Ranch, Frost, Minn, 





FOR SALE—FERRETS and _ raecoons, 
scription and prices. W. H. Campbell, 
New London, Ohio. 


Write 





for de- 
Route No. 
10 

















GOLDEN PHEASANTS, also Bantams. William H 

Austin, Minn. Coburn, 5202 Riverside, Indianapolis, Ind, 10-2 
FERRETS, WHITE AND Brown. Shipped C. 0. D — 
$5 discount on lot orders, Paul 8. Almendinger, ae MINK AT prices you can afford to pay 
Prospect, Ohio. 9-2 Write J. M. Reimann, Buffalo, Wyoming. 16-3 
BEAVER AND MUSKRAT Ranch for sale. Largest PHEASANTS, GOLDEN AND : | 

: . en SASANTS, LDEN A) Amhersts. I aim to 
— best fenced in Minnesota. Box 575, Outdeos satisfy. Clarence Carlson, Ashland, Wis "10-2 
PEDIGREED —" RED CHINCHILLA Rabbits. | VARIETIES PHEASANTS, Ducks, Quail, Ed. 
oesuarantecd. . ur Farms, Upper emia Voller, Brown’s Mills, New Jersey. 3-9 } 
hio. s 





MUSKRATS—RANCH and pen raised. Prices reason- 

_ able. Cedar Valley Fur Farms, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 9-3 

MINK: 1930 YOUNG. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
back. Union Fur Farms, Wadena. Minn. 3-8 

— FOXES: TAME, Prolific, acclimated. 
Fox & Fur Farm, Paxton, Mont, 











Dawsen 
8-3 








To Camp in Comfort Read 
AUTO CAMPING FACTS 


Sent postpaid, 25c 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOO) 





SHOP, Denver, Colo. 








| 
| 


| 1824 Curtis $ 


BIRD DOG 


By Horace Lytle 
$2.15 Postpaid 


The newest 
book on _ the 
art of training 
the pointer and 
setter. Special- 
ly suited to 
the novice and 


the amateur. 
We believe 
this is one of 


the best books 
ever written by 
this author and 
will enjoy a 
big sale. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
Street Denver, Colo. 




















94 


Kennel 


Outdoor Life e; Outdoor Recreation 


Kennel 


Kennel 





Liewellin-Lava - 


SETTERS—REGISTERED, 
bloodlines of 


six generation pedigree 
Champions, Mohawk, Prince Rodney, 
Ghost MacAllister, Roy of Edendale, 
setters partly trained, born Jan- 
uary and March, 16 born June and July, blue and 
orange belton markings. 46 sold last season through 
these advertisements to satisfied buyers. Only the best 
and guaranteed right. $25, $40 and $50. E. B. MclIn- 
tyre, Silver Spring, Maryland, (5 miles from Wash- 
ington). 
ADAM’S NO-MO RUNNING Fits 
used successfully by hundreds of dog owners. Large 
size bottle, treatment for four dogs, $1.00. Stops fits 
in twenty-four hours. Bighly recommended for _ sar- 
coptic mange, eczema and fleas in dogs. Try Adam’s 
famous Black Tongue remedy and Worm Expeller, each 
$1.00. Results guaranteed or money back, Adams 
Supply Company, Ramsey, Illinois. 
GE AN SHORTHAIRED POINTERS 
New Germain Pointer or Everyuse dog. 
ers, trail, tree, retrieve land or water. All-around gun 
dog Intelligent, watchful companion for man or child 
Puppies $50 and up, from the best imported sires and 
dams money can buy. Dr. Charles Thornton, Missoula, 
Mont. 10-6 
THE LaRUE KENNELS, LaRue, Ohio, are headquarters 
for highly trained coonhounds, beagles, harriers, 
airedales, spaniels and retrievers especially suited to 
the needs of exacting sportsmen who wan’ the best. 
Please refer to our display ads in dog department of 
this magazine, 
ENGLISH SPRINGER SPANIELS, Liver and white. 
Beauties. Ware, Carnfield, Horsford, Beachgrove, 
Avandale, blood lines. From bench and field trial win- 
ners All papers furnished. Write for pedigree. Har- 
vey E. Fox, Tama, Iowa, 
I HAVE A fine lot of well trained shooting dogs, 
pointers and setters for sale. Shipped on trial. Write 
us your wants and we will do our best to please you. 
M. L. Turner, Herrick, Il. 10-2 
PUREBRED ENGLISH SPRINGERS, liver and white. 
Papers. Pups from 6 months old. Also some older 
trained dogs. Pedigreed photo. Write John M. 
Olson, Eagle Grove, Iowa, 
FOR ER Spaniels, pups and grown 
dogs, best bloodlines, Papers with all dogs. Liver 
and white, farm raised. Priced to sell. W. H. Lahman, 
Bucyrus, Ohio. - 
GREYHOUNDS BY BEST imported sires at cold blood 
prices Reducing kennel. Write for seal bargains. 
Young matured dogs. L. V. Murphy, 25 U, Havelock, 
Nebr. 
DOGS 
dogs 
birds, 
CLASSY 
sex $15 
Guy Dille, 
REGISTERED 
rat-tail strain. 
borg, Atkinson, 
FOR SALE—REG 
Price to sell. 
Route 5. 
SPRINGER SPANIEL 
Selling registered bitches $25, 
papers. 
LIVER AND WHITE 
and show stock D. 


ENGLISH | 
rac strains, 
Field and Show 
Mallwyd, Eugenes 
22 beautiful young 





remedy, has been 





also known as 
Stanch point- 











both 





and 











Boarded. We train shooting 
month. Work them in the field on 
Frye’s Kennels, Finger, Tenn. - 
AIREDALE Puppies, either 
safe delivery guaranteed. 


TRAINED AND 
at $10 per 
not in yard. 
PEDIGREED 
each. Satisfaction, 
Ridgeway, Ohio. 
IRISH WATER Spaniels. 
Females $15; dogs $20. 
Nebr. 
or 
J. 








Curlycoated, 
Gail Kreym- 





English Beagle 
Miller, Millersburg, 


pups. 
Ohio, 





Grove, Towa. 
pups $15. All 


KENNELS, Ida 
3 mos, 





Hunting 


Springers, 7% months. 
Ohio, 


Paulsen, 818 Galena, Toledo, 

PEDIGREED POLICE MALE, 3 years old. 
desired. 851 South Pennsylvania, Denver, Colo. = 

SCOTTISH, IRISH AND Wire Fox terrier puppies. 
Altura Kennels, El Paso, Texas, Route 1. 








| cialty. 


ON ACCOUNT CLOSED season where we shoot, sacri- 

fice brace ideal shooting dogs 3 years old. Fast, wide, 
all-day hunters; lots of actual experience; both good 
retrievers; steady and staunch, the kind to get limit 
over each day. Experienced quail and chicken. On ap- 
proval, $50 each Real ones. Frazier Poultry Farm, 
Frazier Station (Shelby County), Tenn. 


YOUR PUPPY WANTS Supplied. We have the finest 
puppies of the following popular breeds most reason- 
able. Llewellyn Setters, Springer Spaniels, Wire and 
Smooth Fox Terriers, Doberman Pinschers, Scotch Ter- 
riers, Bostons, Pekingese and Pomeranians. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty Fifth, 
Denver, Colo. tf 
BEAGLES, SETTERS, POINTERS, Fox Hounds. Stud 
dogs, brood bitches, grown youngsters ready to train, 
also pups ready to ship. Brood and show stock a spe- 
Dogs of each above breed, at Public Stud. 
Prices and photos 6c stamps, Stanford Kennels, 
Bangall, N. Y. 8-3 
OAK GROVE KENNELS, Ina, Illinois. 
extra good coon, skunk and opossum hounds, Fox, wolf 
and coyote hounds, Cracker Jack rabbit hounds, choice 
young dogs well started on game. Also pointers and 
setters, all dogs sent for trial. Descriptive Price List, 
ten cents. 5-tf 
PURE BRED American Fox hounds, Walker, Goodman 
and July strains, Trained hunters on Red Fox and 
Coyote. Offer some fast hounds, that are hunters, dead 
game and stayers with the grit. Started hounds and 
pups bred in the purple. Write L. J Adams, Ramsey, 
Illinois. 
COCKER SPANIELS. 
and reds. Sired by a son of the famous 
Sand Spring Surmise. Reasonably priced. Son of 
Surmise at stud. A. H. Thoelke, Mahnomen, Minn. 9-2 











Offers for sale 








WONDERFUL litter of blacks 
Champion, 


ARKANSAS COONHOUNDS a end trained in 
the Ozark mountains. Extra high class _ straight 
coonhounds, $100.00. Choice coonhounds, $75.00. Extra 
high class combination treehounds, $5¢.00. High clas, 
combination treehounds, $40.00. Good average  tree- 
hounds, $30.00. Old treehounds, $25.00. Mixed breed 
treehounds, $35.00. Partly trained coonhounds, $30.0). 
Year old coonhounds, nicely started, $15.00. Choice 
foxhounds, $50.00 and $75.00. Choice deerhounds, 
$50.00. Champion rabbithounds, $20.00. Longeared 
coonhound pups six months old, $3.00 each; $15.00 pair 
Ten days’ trial. Reference furnished. Ed. Ferguson, 

Booneville, . Arkansas, 


COON HUNTERS! 





TRY one of our top-notch straight 
Cooners, trained in Okaw river bottoms and hills. 
Offer thoroughly trained combination fur hunters, guar- 
anteed to tree and bay Coon, Skunk, Opossum. Have still 
trailers, day broken on Mink. Old Cooners, good for 
a few more season’s hunting. Fine blooded youngsters 
barking up We offer sportsmen a square deal and test 
our hounds on wild game before shipping. Catalog 
free. Write, L. J. Adams, Ramsey, Illinois. 
SPRINGER SPANIELS WINNERS and Workers) Pup- 
pies now ready for training and working. Sire 
Aristocrat of Avandale, both Grand Sires are Inte:- 
national Champions. Later litter sired by winner of 9 
awards in 3 shows Los Angeles, Pasadena, Oakland 
before 1 year old. A _ son of International Champion. 
Send for pedigrees and price delivered. Priced to sell. 
Robt. Elliott, Calexico, Calif. 
RABBIT HOUNDS, GUN and field broken, crackerjack 
brush and briar hunter; long eared type Beagles, and 
Fox and Beagle crossed. Offer high class Foxhounds, 
trained on Rabbits; spotted, bluetick and tan colors. 
Height 14 to 20 inches; age 2 to 4 years, $2500 to 
$35.06 each; ten days’ trial; money-back guarantee. 
Write or wire. L. J. Adams, Ramsey, Illinois. 











| $150 BUYS A coonhound that will please. 





Photo if | 


| Papers furnished. 


These dogs 
are trained and experienced on wild game, I ship on 
free trial and pay the return express which is the only 
fair way to buy a dog. Frye’s Kennels, Finger, Tenn. 9-2 
SPRINGER SPANIELS: Puppies and youngsters who 
will hunt this fall. *Springbok of Ware, Avandale & 
Beechgrove strains A few brood matrons. Priced to 
sell. G. A. Sigel, Jr., Box 28-B, R. 4, Racine, Wis. 
SETTERS AND POINTERS, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf 
and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, Bear 
and Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. Cata- 
log 10c. Blue Gress Farm Kennels, Berry, Ky. tf 
IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, breeder, and 
trainer. Registered stock. Genuine curly-coated rat- 
tail strain. Puppies, youngsters and trained dogs. 
Percy K. Swan. Chico, Calif. tf 
PUREBRED IRISH TERRIERS 
ents. Best bloodlines. Vermin killers 
guards. Priced reasonable. Franklin L, 
Auburn, Calif. 
KEVIL KENTUCKY 
friends: Coon dogs, young 
dogs. Long trial and money back guarantee. Write 
free price list. 8-2 
EXCEPTIONAL PEDIGREED SPRINGER Spaniel 
puppies, trained parentage, trained if desired. Rea- 
sonable. Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty Fifth, 
Denver, Colo. tf 
COCKER SPANIEL PUPPIES, Sire Champion Idahurst 
Lottery dam daughter Champion Obo Donatello, blacks 
ay reds. Elwood Kennels, 916 E, Chestnut, mene 
Ky. - 














from registered par- 
and_ natural 
Hubbard, 
g- 





Kevil, Ky., hunter 


still trailers, 


KENNEL, 
first class, 











| GORGEOUS COATED PEKINGESE Puppies, pedigreed, 


loveable, intelligent house dogs, $25 to $35. Her- 
mosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty Fifth, Denver, Colo. tf 
GOLDEN LABRADOR PUPPIES from trained and 
registered stock, farm raised, the natural retriever. 
8. C. Bobp, McHenry, N. D 9-2 








GOOD COON AND Opossum dogs for sale 
write Thurman Moses, Springfield, Tenn. 


If intere sted 
10-2 


hounds, bear dogs. Fully trained 
tree dogs that tree and Stay. Essex, 
at 130th, Seattle, Wash. 10-6 


CAT, 
Western 
Victoryway 


COON, LION 





NEW, REVISED AND 
ENLARGED EDITION 


d REVOLVER 
TING 


PISTOL an 
Ny 5 (@1@) 





| GREAT DANES REGISTERABLE. 





A 
\ 


This has always been one of most 
popular books we have ever carried 
in our Book Shop, and the new edi- 
tion is much more complete and com- 
prehensive with many photographs 
and diagrams which enhance its 
practical value. 








ALA Himmelwright 








$4.00 Postpaid 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 


1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 























FOR SALE: TRAINED Beagle hounds. 
iels and pups. If interested send stamped 

H. J. Thiede, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

ENGLISH AND IRISH setter pups, all papers, 
$15; females $10. Also some nice Chesapeakes. 

ley Everett, Atkinson, Nebr. 

THREE REAL COON, skunk and opossum hounds. Also 
pedigreed fox and wolf hounds. Trial. Arthur F. 

Sampey, Springfield, Mo. 5-6 

IRISH TERRIERS: PALS, 
ers or guards. Grit and intelligence. 

Route 3, Kokomo, Ind. 

COON, OPOSSUM, SKUNK, 
Black-tans, Blueticks, redbones, 

Sarver, Herrick, Ill. 


envelope. 
tf 





males 








pedigreed Aristocrats, 
Alba Elkins, 





Tabbit and fox hounds. 
Cheap. Trial. Joe 





Best 
reasonable. Tanana Kennels, 
Colo. 5-6 


guard dogs. 
Prices 
Springs, 
BEAGLES AND RABBIT hounds well broke, 
old dogs started. John Grenewalt, 873 E. Poplar 
St.. York. Pa. 8-tf 
SCOTCH BREAKER. 30 years experience, Can take 
gundogs to train. Chas. Brown, Box 201, Morro Bay. 
ST ES ae See 
BEAUTIFUL ST. BERNARD puppies. Female $35; 
males $44. Anchor Ranch, Otowi, New Mexico. 8-3 
ENGLISH BULL PUPPIES, registered, catalog 10c. 
Challenger Kennels, Box 1027, Jackson Center, Ohio. 8-3 
BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED BULL pups, $15. Bull- 
dogs, 501 Rockwood, Dallas, Texas, Aug. 31. 
BEAGLE PUPPIES. BEST bloodlines. | 
hunters. Harvey J. Teetz, Johnstown, 
ST. BERNARD PUPS, $25 and $50 with American ax” 
nel papers. R. B. Colby. Loyal, Wis. 9-3 
ABIL oo: ! SPRINGERS AT stud. Young stock for = 
R. B. Miller, Abilene, Kansas. Aug. 31 
BROKEN BEAGLES RABBIT dogs. Trial. Michael 
Baublitz, Seven Valleys, Pa. 9-3 
BEAGLE PUPS, MALES, $8.50; females $7.50 Floyd 
Boyd. Millersburg, Ohio. 9-2 


POLICE PUPS FOR sale. 
__Anson, Mose, N. Dak. 
TRAINED RABBIT AND beagle hounds, 
Cold Spring, Ky. 

BIRD DOGS BOARDED and trained. 
Tylertown, Miss. 

COCKER SPANIEL AND Foxterrier Puppies. 
wood Kennels, Littlestown, Pa. 

















Bred from 
= 10-2 














“Blue ribbon winners, Arthur 


Ed Leichtle, 
8-3 





Jewell W. Pigott, 
9-2 





Wild- 





Water Span- | 
| SPRINGER DOG, 20 months, 


Har- 


hunt- 


Steamboat | 


one year | 


SACRIFICE REAL PAIR coon and opossum hound, 
4 years, full hounds, open trailers, stayers and stick- 
ers, the real kind to get game with. Over twenty coon 
past season, $35 each. Trial. Must have room for 
chickens, No plugs. Frazier Poultry Farms, Frazier 
Station (Shelby County), Tenn. 
COONHOUNDS. THE SOUTHERN Farm Coonhound 
Kennels, Selmer, Tenn., oldest and largest busines; 
of its kind on earth, offers real coonhounds and com- 
bination hunters trained after the wild game in its 
native haunts. Free trial before you buy. Write for 
catalog and price list. 10-2 
REGISTERED IRISH WATER Spaniels, genuine curly 
coated, topknot, rat-tails. Two thoroughly trained, 
guaranteed. Five males year old, fine retrievers. Sev- 
eral others from three to seven months, Minnesota 
Kennels, Rush City, Minn, 
FOXHOUNDS, BEAGLES, TRAINED and ready to 
train. Also hunting foxterriers. Twenty-five years 
a breeder here. Reference from Canal Zone to Yukon. 
Rockhill Kennels, Barryville, N. Y. 
THE MT. YONAH Farm Kennels, Cleveland, Ga., offers 
for sale coon, opossum, skunk and squirrel dogs: 
also fox, and rabbit hounds a specialty. Trial allowed. 
Catalog free. 10-2 
REGISTERED CHESAPEAKES, THE genuine old 
original Buffalo coated, nearly four months old. Very 
fine specimens. Minnesota Kennels, Rnsh City, Minn 
ENGLISH SETTER PUPS, Beautiful selected pedi- 
greed stock just the right age to start this fall. 
Hickory Hill Kenneis, Harpster, Ohio. 
REGISTERED RUSSIAN WOLFHOUND puppies. 
Longeared black and tan fox and coonhound pups. 
Envilla Kennels, Havre, Mont. 
FOR SALE 20 choice coonh is at mid- rices, 
Buy early on long trial. Kevil Kentucky Kennel, 


Kevil, »_ Ky. 


YOUR CHANCE 
— good coon dog to sell. 
































HIGH Class shooting dog $75. Also 
R. Leonard, West Plains, 


COON, OPOSSUM, SKUNK, Rabbit and fox hound: 
Cheap; trial. Herrick Hound. | Kennel, Herrick, Ill. 10-2 
HUNTING HOUNDS TRIAL, | bay return express if not 
satisfied. Reliable Kennel Co., Herrick, III. 10-2 
liver and white, beauty, 

Albert t Fogel, Rosholt, S. D. 


$20 





eligible, $35. Alt 


FULL BLOODED MALE Chesapeakes, 
gett, R. R. 7, Madison, Wis. 


Books and Magazines 


FUR-FISH-GAME 


is juet the magazine you have 
been looking for. It is edited 
by none other than Mr. 
Harding, whose name is a by- 
word in the sporting field. It 
is a monthly publication of 
from 80 to 100 pages chucked 
full of interesting articles, il- 
lustrated with actual photos on 
HUNTING, FISHING, FUR 
FARMING, TRAPPING, etc. 
Each issue also has many de- 
partments—The Gun Rack; 
Dogs; Fur Raising; Roots and 
Herbs; Auto Travel & Camp; 
Fish & Tackle; Woodcraft 
The Fur Markets; Traplin: 
American Trappers Associa- 
tion, and Question Box. 
Cover—Actual photos repro- 
duced in natewrat colores’ ep _ copy 


Special Get Acquainted Offer 
Six Months only 50c 
Clip this ad and send with 50c cash, check or money order |) 


FUR-FISH-GAME 
172 East Long S Columbus, Ohio 


. A. Daz- 











Name 








Address 
On Sale at News Stands 

HOUNDS AND HUNTING, Desk 6, Decatur, [llinoi 

will send you more information regarding the beag!’ 

than you can get in all other publications. Copy, 20 

yearly, $1.50. The Beagle Standard, 50c explains how 

to tell the good ones. 8-tf 








25 REAL RABBIT hounds for sale. Harry Welsh, May- 
port, Pa. 





7-tf | 


subscription. The 


TRIAL 
Colo. 4 


FREE. ABSOLUTELY! 
37th, Denver, 


Western Miner, 2559 W. 





-_— we 


Taxidermy, 


Outdoor Life fe) Outdoor Recreation 


Miscellaneous 





Ir sect to Elephant 


Heads, animals, birds and 
b) fish mounted. Fur rugs, 
¥Y tanning, ladies’ furs. 
Game heads, rugs, ete., for 
sale. ~All supplies for 
taxidermists, head forms, tools, eyes, etc. Buck- 
tails and feathers for fly tying. We buy and 
sell scalps, horns, furs, elk teeth, skins for 
mounting. 


M. J. HOFMANN, 989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 







Outdoor Jobs 


Get forest ranger, park ranger or game pro- 
tector job; $140-$200 month; vacation; steady 
jobs. Patrol forests and parks; protect game. 
Qualify now. Write for full details. 


DELMAR INSTITUTE 
DEPT. B50, DENVER, COLO. 











Sculptor 
Taxidermist 


Your specimens 
mounted Life Like and 
true to Nature. Work- 
manship guaranteed. 
SPECIAL OFFER 

Widest Spread deer killed out of Kaibab 
Forest, Ariz. 1930, Head mounted free 
of charge. Write for information. 


THOMAS HODGES 
505 East 7th St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 














SPLENDID TROPHIES 
OF A SPLENDID 
SPORT 
will mean more to you if taxi- 

dermized bby us. 
Furs-Feathe 
LENT FER BROS. 
TAXIDERMISTS 


Successors to 
Jonas Bros. of Livingston, noMtana 

















HOBNS—GENUINE Texas steer’ blow 
Hand made by_ experts, beautifully toned, 
polished. 12 inch horn $2.00; 14 inch horn, $2.50 
16 inch horn, $3.00; 18 inch horn, $4.00; 20 inch 
horn, $5.00. Horns in rough, any size, $2.50. All horns 
guaranteed ten days trial. Adams Supply Company, 
Ramsey, Illinois. 

TAXIDERMISTS, WE MANUFACTURE the _ most 
natural paper forms for game heads and artificial 
skulls for rug work that have ever been produced. Arti- 
ficial eyes and teeth. Illustrated price list on request. 
L. Loew & Son, 437 8. Main St., Colville, Wash. 
FOR SALE: NEWLY Mounted moose, elk, mountain 
sheep and deer heads, sets of horns. Bear and 
mountain lion skins. Reasonable prices. Edwin Dixon, 
Canada’s Leading Taxidermist, Unionville, Ont. 10-tf 
DESIRE MOUNTED GAME heads and Fish for Sport- 
ing Goods Store. What have you? Full details and 
price immediately. H. <A. Miller & Sons, Sporting 
Goods Dept.,. Northampton, Penn. 
FOR SALE—READY to mount moose, elk, mountain 
sheep and deer heads; also scalps for remounting. 
Trade prices. Duty free. Edwin Dixon, Game Head 
Dealer, Unionville, Ont. 10-tf 
TAXIDERMIST—MOUNTING GAME-HEADS, _ fish, 
birds, animals, rug-work, chokers, ladies’ furs made. 
J. L. Larsen, Iola, Wis. Jan. 31 
WE MOUNT YOUR Deer heads for $10 each. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Stranges Taxidermy, Clarkston, 
Wash. 0-3 
TAXIDERMISTS’—FURRIERS’ SUPPLIES. Write for 

tatalog 111. Paul Miller, Cambridge, Ohio. 11-’30 
GLASS EYES. CATALOG free. Lowest prices. G. 

Schoepfer, Dept. K, 16 West 36th, N. Y. 10-6 


STEER HORNS FOR sale, Six feet spread. _ < 


HUNTING 
horns. 
































polished. Lee Bertillion, Mineola, Texas. 
WANTED: EXPERIENCED TAXIDERMIST. Also 
learner, Box 500, OUTDOOR LIFE. 9-4 








Homesteads and Lands 


CAMPCRAFT 


How to Make a Log Cabin 
How to Make a_ Fireplace. 














How to Use Balloon Silk +H 
Leather Working 5060 
Camp Craft Methods 50e 





With Blue Prints and Direetions. Send Stamps to 


“Security Sales Service, Falls City, Nebr.” 











PARK RANGERS 


Park rangers; forest rangers; $1620 year. vacation; steady jobse 
Protect game; patrol forests; give tourists, information, Details 


ree. rite Delmar Inst., B51, Denver, 














BOAT BLUE PRINTS 
Any one can build a Boat from our 
large detailed blue prints. Fishing 
Boats 10 to 16 ft. Hunting 10 to 16 
ft. Punts 10 and 12 ft. Outboard Hulls 
10 to 18 ft. Inboard Hulls, 16 to 22 
Folding 12 ft. Round Bot- 
16 ft. All Blue Print 
priced at 98c each, or sample 
i ad Blue Print and pamphlet sent 
for 25c in coin. 


Lg my PRINT COMPANY 
1037 E. 146 St. Cleveland, Ohio 


> or 
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SEE IT ALL! 











This is the Offer 
You Wanted! 





Binoculars are necessities for 
pune hunting, touring, etc., 
ut not until we offered an 8x25 
Prism Binocular at $17.95 could 
everyone afford the best. These 
glasses, with case and str: up in- 
cluded, *have te »nlenses and four 
prisms. They multiply your vi- 
sioneight times. The wide field, 
wonderful illumination and unusually sharp defi- 
nition will be a revelation to you. 
Get more pleasure out of doors; make eve ry va- 
cation mean more; enjoy hunting more with a 
pair of these glasses. Light weight, efficient and 
attractive. Fully guaranteed these glasses should 
be in the hands of every out- 
door enthusiast. 


FREE TRIAL 


Let them sell themselves. 
Send $17.95 today for a pair. 
Try them five days. If not 
thoroughly satisfied, returnand | {0n 0m. glasses, 
money will be refunded. If pre- [J use _ Send for 
ferred send $1.00; balance, plus | %,,,{T° Ans 


postage, C. O. 
ELMIRA IMPORTING COMPANY 
110 Keeney Bidg. Elmira, N. Y. 


8 x 25 
Binocular 
$17.95 














CATALOG 


Our catalog lists 
glasses for ev- 
ery purpose at 
many prices It 
also gives inter- 
esting informa- 




















NEW STEREO PRISM binoculars, 8x25, ten lens, four 

prisms with case and straps, $17.95, others charge 
$25.00. Just one of the attractive values offered in our 
latest catalog and guide to glasses. Send for copv. 
_ Importing Company, 110A Keeney Bidg., Elmira, 
a ee FIELD GLASSES, telescopes. Slightly 

used, $1.75 up; 8x prism binoculars, $9. All makes; 
DuMaurier, Busch, Lemaire, Colmont, Megaphos, etc., 
3 to 44 power. World’s largest assortment. Catalog 
free. DuMaurier, Importers, Dept. 110-A, Elmira, N. Y. 
WANTED IMMEDIATELY, ELIGIBLE men-women, 18- 

55, qualy at once for Permanent Government Posi- 
tions, $105-$250 month. Gov’t experience unnecessary; Paid 
vacations; Common education; Thousands Needed yearly. 
Write, Instruction Bureau, 420, St. Louis, Mo. Today. 1-tf 
SACRIFICING STOCK HIGH grade hunting equipment, 

fishing tackle, blankets, traveling bags, playing cards, 











pens and pencils, watches, and novelties. Write for 
particulars. Liquidating estate. Box 336, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 





TOBACCO HABIT OVERCOME or no pay. 500,000 used 

Superba to help stop Cigarettes, Cigars, Chewing, Pipe, 
Snuff. Treatment sent on trial. Costs $2.00 if success- 
ful. Superba Co., L86, Baltimore, Md. 1-tf 





WANTED: JOB CARING fer hunters club, Western 
State, yearly. May be man you are looking for. 
Guide, Artist. Ross J. Turman, 


Expert taxidermist, 
R. Sullivan, Ind. 


RASHES, TORTURING, 





ITCHING, Eczema, yield 
quickly to Vollmer’s Ointment, guaranteed. Write 
H.A. Vollmer, Druggist, Rockwood, Mich., for sample. 8-3 


PATENTS—HIGHEST REFERENCES. _ Best _ results. 








Promptness assured. Booklet free. Watson E. Cole- 
man, Patent Lawyer. 724-9th St., Washington. D. C. tf 


GOLD LEAF TOBACCO; mild, mellow, like rare old 
wine. Smoking, pounds $1; Chewing, 4—$1.25, 
Belmont Farms, Box 10. Chatham, Virginia. 
DETECTIVES. EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY. Travel. 
Experience unnecessary. Particulars free. Write 
George Wagner, 2190 Broadway, N. Y. 5-6 
FOREST RANGERS, PARK Rangers, $135 month. 
Cabins; hunt, trap, patrol. Get details immediately. 
Rayson Institute, K-17, Denver, Colo. 10-3 


YOU ARE WANTED to resilver mirrors at home. Profit- 
able business plating autoparts, tableware, etc. Write 
Sprinkle, Plater, 520 Marion, Indiana. _ 8-3 





postpaid. 




















FOR SALE TO Close an Estate. 
in Three Lakes and Eagle Chain region of Wisconsin. 
Suitable for clubs, summer camps, cottage sites, etc. 
Good fishing. Apply Underwood, Room 1957, 231 es 
La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 monthly—Five acres fruit, a 
try location, river front; Ozarks; $125.00. Hunting, 
fishing, trapping. Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bldg., Kan- 
sas City, Kansas. 6-6 











Lake front acreage | 


BE PREPARED FOR Emergency, by our positive iden- 
tification card. Fingerprints, photograph, ete., 25c. 
P. O. Box 444, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 10-2 
NEW IMPORTED BINOCULARS. Eight mile range. 
Only $7.50. Free Trial. Literature. M. G. Tarres. 
4732-A Griscom, Philadelphia. 8-3 
WILL SELL THREE new 14 foot $50 Manitoba cedar, 
whitepine duck boats for $25 each. (Factory crated). 
Alvin Clarini, Walker, Minn. 


MINERAL RODS ON positive all money back guarantee 

















: i satis L yrite, . D. Robinson, B 68C, 

Cameras and Photo Supplies | — Write, T. D. Robinson, Box 8c. 
MAKE MONEY IN Photography. Learn quickly et INGROWING NAILS, PAINLESS home correction. 
home. Spare or full time. New plan. Nothing like Folder free. Eugene Eaton, Dl4, Bandon, —— 


American School of Pho- 


it. Experience unnecessary. 
Chicago. 1-12 


tography, Dept. 1282, 3601 Michigan Ave., 








REPTILES of the WORLD 
by Raymond Ditmar 
$4.00 Postpaid 


This book is of interest to everyone whether amateur or 
professional. Illustrated by almost 200 photographs taken 
by the author. There are chapters devoted to turtles and 
tortoises; crocodiles and alligators;lizards and snakes. 


Outdoor Life Book Shop. 1824 Curtis St., Denver,Col. 














MAKE ROWBOATS, Houseboats, Canoes. Literature 
free. Weesho-Uco, 31st Postal Branch, Detroit, Mich 


SALE OR TRADE: Folding Canvas boat, first class 
condition. Elmer Parks, 


Carmi. 
WANTED: 








SECOND HAND Lighting plant, prefer 110 
volt. Bert Geiger, Valier, Mont. 


WANTED: HIGH SCHOOL | 





SCHOOL boy age agents. Surprise 


Novelty Shop, New Faven. 








Archery Equipment 


TOOL FOR FEATHERING arrows, $1.50. Full line of 
supplies reasonably priced. H. Wayne, 919 Hays 








| Park, Kalamazoo, Mich. 








Old Coins 


RARE UNITED STATES and foreign coins, war medals 








and decorations. Indian Cent and catalogue 1 
Alexis Mengelle, Colorado Springs, Colorado. tf 
CALIFORNIA GOLD—Quarter size, 27c; half-dollar 
size, 53c; 2-cent piece and catalogue, l@c. Norman 


Shultz, Box 746, Salt Lake City, Utah. 4-7 


- 
Stories 
by Zane Grey 
All Liberally Illustrated 


TALES OF FISHES 


Among deep-sea fishers Zane Grey stands 
out almost as conspicuously as he does among 
novelists. These stirring fishing adventures 
are told by him out of his own experiences as 
he mingled in many waters and caught fish 
of rare and almost unheard-of species. $4 
postpaid. 


TALES OF LONELY TRAILS 


This is the story of Zane Grey’s own ad- 
ventures thru Arizona and the mountains of 
Western America which has been the scene 
of so many of his novels. His lonely trails 
led him into the burning silence of Death Val- 
ley, across the Great American Desert, and 
into places where few white men had ever 
been before. $5 postpaid. 


TALES OF SOUTHERN RIVERS 

Never have Zane Grey’s descriptive powers 
reached greater vividness than in these new 
tales of game-fishing in the Gulf Stream and 
the Florida Everglade swamps, and of danger- 
ous exploration up the hitherto-unknown jun- 
gle rivers of Mexico. With many illustrations 
from the author’s photographs. $4 postpaid. 


TALES OF FISHING VIRGIN SEAS 


This story relates to one of the most excit- 
ing adventures of his life, a voyage of romance 
and glamour affording the most thrilling deep 
sea fishing to be found in all the seven seas. 
A book for every fisherman, for every lover of 
the sea, and for all who like adventure. $7.50 


postpaid. 


TALES OF NEW ZEALAND 
The Angler’s El Dorado 

The same qualities characterize this volume 
in which Zane Grey describes his adventures 
in new waters. He has written about New 
Zealand and the surrounding waters with the 
same vividness and charm that have made his 
books on fishing among the most fascinating 
of our day. $5 postpaid. 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 


1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colo. 
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Wild Duck Attractions 


Outdoor Life qe Outdoor Recreation 


Arms 


Arms 











Attract Wild Ducks 


Natural aquatic food plants will 
bring thousands of Wild Ducks to 
CE WILD WOELE Plant WIL 


reduced, discount 


advice and free literature. 


Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries 
Box 331-B Oshkosh, Wis. 








Wild Rice, Muskgrass, Wild Cel- 
ery brings duck in swarms. 
rell’s famous sure-growing seed 
enywhere for fall planting. Musk- 
grass ideal duck and fish food, es- 
pecially adapted to alkali and marl 
lakes. Bushel $6. Five bushels $30. 
31 years’ experience. Planting ad- 
vice—helpful booklet free. 
TERRELL’S AQUATIC F —., 
377 A. Bik. 


Wallace Evans’ famous little English Call 
Ducks are bred under natural conditions and 
noted for their continual calling. Decoys most 
every variety of wild duck. The best for over 
a quarter of a century. Price, $7.00 per pair; 


extra hens, $5 each. Order early and avoid 
disappointment. Est. 1895. Address 


WALLACE EVANS GAME FARM 
St. Charles, Ill. 


DECOYS $2.50 EACH, Purebred 

Farm raised and hand _ tamed. 250 
shipped to 37 different states last season. Have fur- 
nished Reelfoot Lake guides for several years. Safe de- 
livery and satisfaction guaranteed. <A. G. Harris, Jr., 
Newbern, Tenn 9-2 


ql AC K, QUACK—DUCKSHOOTERS: You can imi- 

tate mallard talk loudly, and effectively without any 
eall or instrument. Amaze your friends. Easy to learn. 
Complete illustrated instructions sent for 50c. No stamps 
M. D. Fre’ nch, Harrisonville, Mo. 9-2 


L Iv E DE COYS—GENUINE small English Callers $5.00 

pair, $7.50 trio, Mallards $3.00 pair, $4.50 trio 
Trained with flyers and to answer artificial call. Shipped 
Cc. O. D. Prompt shipment. C. G. Coffman, Carthage, 
Illinois, | Route No. 2. 9-3 


DUCK HUNTERS! 
ported strain. Nothing 
$7.50 pair. Everett Quigley, 
GRAY MALLARDS FOR decoys, untrained, fully ma- 
tured, $8.50 for pen of one drake and three ducks. 
John Krobot, Box 83, Quinton, Okla. 10-2 


DUCK! FISH! MUSKRAT! Foods for planting. Some- 
thing for every condition. Write Terrell’s Aquatic 
Farms, 37 1A Bldg., Oshkosh, Wis. Feb 31 


WIL D- M: AL LARD DECOY Ducks. Real talkers. ‘Best 
in the West.’’ $2.50 and $3 per pair F. O. B. 
Perey Zimmer, Sheridan, Wyo. 
CAN ADIAN GEESE PAIR $15; fancy 
Callers, pair $5. Also pheasants. 
Firm, _ Meadville, Mo. 


MORE FEED—MORE 
booklet to Geo. D. 
troit Lakes, Minn. 


LIVE DECOYS: 
Canada geese 
worth, Wisconsin. 


MINNESOTA WILD RICE 
price s 


Prompt delivery. 
kin, Minnesota. 
MAMMOTH SEED WILD Rice and 

from Land O’Lakes. Minnesota Wild 
porte, _ Minn. 
DUCKHU NTERS, F REE | 
“Raising,”’ _ ‘“Training,’ 
Ranch, Ohio, Til. 


FAMOUS “BIRCH POINT” Decoys, Black Call Ducks 
$6 pair; Little Grey Calls $5 pair; Canada Geese $18 

pair, Fred B. Jones, 28 Main St., Brockton, Mass. 

GENUINE SMALL TYPE English Call Ducks, 
trained, $6 pair. Clinton Frogge, Mendon, Mo. 

PUREBRED SMALL ENGLISH Calls, Drakes, 
hens, $3 each. Floyd Haines, Edina, Mo 

PURE BRED SMALL type English Call ducks, 
$5. Wm. Buntenbach, Washington, Iowa. 


SMALL GRAY ENGLISP Callers, pair $6;_ 

Guy Stubblefield, Woodson, Texas. 
DECOY MALLARDS, $5 pair; 
Duckery, Peoria, Til. 








English Calls. 
satisfactorily 


grey 











English Caller decoys from 
J and 


better in U. S., $5 
Shelbina, Mo. 














Englis nh 
Game 


little J 
Coates 





illustrated 
Farms, De- 


Write for 
Aquatic 


Ducks. 
Hamilton's 





pa ir; 
Wal- 


$4.50 
Robar, 


ENGLISH 
$15 to $35 


Call ducks, 
pair. J. E. 





seed—Write for special 
MacGregor-Dennerly, Ait- 
Sept ’31 


Aquatic plants 
Rice Co., La- 








BOOKLETS! “Breeding,” 
English Callers. Decoy 








yard 





$2.50; 
10-2 
, pair 





trio $9. 





~ Mac’s 
10-3 


dozen. 


$25 








Indispensable to Expertsand Amateurs 


AMERICAN TROUT- 
STREAM INSECTS 


By Louis Rurap 


Every up-to-date Fly and Bait Angler 
should own this first and only work on its 
subject. The book contains colored plates 
of over one hundred insects trout consume, 
full charts, etc. Net $2.50 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 


1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colorado 














| $40.00. 


Special Gun Sights 


Micrometer and plain adjustable rear sights. F.r Krags $3 and 
$6, Springfieids $4.50 an P Drm ae $4, Enfieids and nd Reming 
ton Spree 20-06, $4 and $7, Winchester Model 5: 50 and 
$7. Also front ramp sights 3b 4e djustable hg windage and 
elevation.No holes to bore. You =: put these es on yourself. 
Reloading Too 
cereight line ch model tools. Heavy duty, oe automatic model 
$22.50. Bench mod a. individual loading $12.50. Send for 


literature. Agents 
Pacific Gun Sight ste * "682 24th Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 

















SPORTSMAN TAKE NOTICE 


Foraccurate shooting, get Yankee straight line reloading tools, 
bullet moulds, swaging dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper 
and cast bullets. Ban: repairs, ene and special shells, 
sights fitted. 3 know your want 

YANKEE SPECIALTY COMPANY, 8S1E. 6th St., Erie, Pa. 














RIFLE TELESCOPES FOR hunting and target; Mount- 
_ ings that hold telescope rigid and will not lose ad- 
justment. Send for catalog. Malcolm Rifle Telescope 
Co., R. D. No. 1, Auburn, N. Y. 8-3 








BOND 


Straight Line Loading Tool 


Model! C 


Will Size Shells Straight and 
Seat Bullets True 


Powder Measures 
Scales-Builet Molds 
Sizer and Lubricators 
COMPONENTS 


Send 10c For Latest Catalog on 
Hand Loading 


MODERN-BOND CORPORATION 
815 West 5th Street Wilmington Delaware 

















CLOSE 


-22 Model 17-A, 
10 Plain Barrel guns at $31.50 each. 
These guns were used as demonstrators, 


No 





20 gauge Remington Repeating 
12 Ribbed Barrel 
but are in 
Catalog. 


E. H. STEUCK, 1127—17th St., Denver, Colo. 


OUTS 


28-30-32 inch, full choke barrels. 
guns at $37.50 each. 
condition. 


Shotguns, 


new 











WE BUY, SELL and trade guns, rifles, revolvers, camer- 
as and binoculars. We have the most complete line 
of gun in the No. West at the lowest prices. Write for 
catalog. We are offering while they last Model 12, 12 
ga. Winchester pump guns brand new but slightly stock- 
worn, 30” bbl. full choke, at $34.00. Model 29A, Rem- 
ington 12 ga, 30” bbl. full choke, brand new in original 
boxes at $39.45. Special, brand new Marlin .38-40 and 
.44-40 Rifles brand new and perfect at $15.00 each. 
Westernfield pump gun all gauges, slightly used at $23.95 
each, plain barrels. Ribs at $27.50. Get our special 
prices on Browning automatic shotguns in 16 ga. with 
rib. Hundreds of other bargains. 8 Power genuine 
Lumiere Binoculars brand new at $19.95. All goods 
sent C. O. D. sub. to inspection, or 1% discount when 
cash comes with order. Responsibility $85,000.00. The 
Kreger Corp., 20 So,- Wash Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 8-3 
Double Trap Grade 

Hammergun, Damascus, Box Shells, $55.00.  Win- 
chester 10 Ga. Lever Action Goose Gun, Box Shells, 
$25.00. Winchester 12 Ga. Full Choke, 1897 Repeater, 

-00. Remington 12 Ga. Full hammerless repeater, 
$25.00. Marlin 12-32 full choke hammer repeater, $25.00 
Winchester 12 Ga, Automatic Nickel Steel, Full Choke, 





FOR SALE—W. Greener 10 Ga. 


ivy poison 





Prewar Heavy 12 Ga. double Damascus Lefever, 
$25.00. 10 Ga. Single barrel, Box Shells, $10.00 .44 
Winchester Repeater, Bow Cartridges, $10.00. 12 Ga, 
double hammerless, $12.50. Handloaded 8 and 10 Ga, 
Shell Mail Money. Satisfaction Guaranteed. N. P. 
Frayseth, Milan, Minn. 


GUN LOVERS ATTENTION! 

American Rifleman will be 
coin or stamps, to cover costs. This magazine is the 
official publication of the National Rifle Association 
and is the only magazine in America devoted exclusively 
to firearms, Its staff of experts includes such men as 
Whelen, Hatcher and Askins, who will personally answer 
questions of any American Rifleman subscriber. You are 
under no obligations in sending for this sample. The 
American Rifleman, Dept. 2, Barr Building, Washing- 
ton, D..C. 12-tf 


GENUINE 





A sample copy of The 
sent you for ten cents, 





STAGHORN STOCKS for Colt, S. & W., 





_ Luger. Dress up your pet gun. Very attractive. 
Fine grip. Spend $7.00 and state make and model. 
You take no chances. Money back quick if not finest 


you ever saw. J, B. Springer, 554 Seymour, Syracuse, 





FOR SALE—D. B. 
14 inch stock, 2% 
Norris, 2607 Lyndale 


12 ga, Greener Gun, 30 in, barrel, 
drop. Write for particulars. P. L. 
Ave., So. Minneapolis Minn, 





OVERSTOCKED .30-06 
panding, $3 per 100; 
$2.75 per 100. DD. O. 


30-06 e ex- 
-45 auto, 


CARTRIDGES, $2; 
Krag, $3.50 per 100 
Amstutz, Ransom, Kans, 





RIFLEMAKER AND GUNSMITH. Jas. V. Howe, 1592 
Crawford Rd., Cleveland, Ohio. The ‘‘Howe’’ of 
Griffin and Howe Inc., Circular on request. tf 





MEXICAN MADE HOLSTER, Lariats, horsehair ar- 
ticles, rattlesnake belts. Send four cents for catalog 
Tex-Mex Leather Co., Houston, Texas. 





GUNSTOCK BLANKS, PLAIN $1; fancy $2.50; extras 
$5; Sporters $1.50, $3.50 and $6. C. T. Harner, 1600 
Broadway. Springfield, Ohio. 8-2 


KRAG .30-40 HANDMADE Sporter stock, 24 barrel, 
good bargain, $11.50. Prehistoric Stone Axe, $1.50 
E. D. Bray, Fremont, Towa. 


RESTOCKING TO ORDER. Better stocks make better 
marksmen. Prices reasonable. Try me. Wm. Tie‘z. 
South St. Paul, Minn. 8-2 


BUTTLOG WALNUT GUNSTOCK blanks $1 up. Any 
thickness. Stamp brings price list. John Parkhill, 
Rochester, Minn. 


I MAKE SPRINGS for any pistol gun or revolver. 
30 years experience. J. N. Mayo, 1715 Ridge 
Fast St. Louis. 


FINE GUNS HAND engraved. Write us 
BH. E. Berry & Son, Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo. 














Over 
Ave., 





for estimate. 
16-2 








Trapping 





HOW I MAKE a trap to take mink without injury. 





ow to set, where and why. Particulars free. 
A. Hadley, Stanstead, Que, 8-6 


Fishing Tackle 





Send 50c for two famous 
Easy prepared. 


bait, 50c. Five 


WHY HUNT BAITS? 

Catch Cat Fish Bait. 
our improved dough carp 
Sure catch fish baits, 50c. 
Pickerel and Game fish hook lure, 50c. 
and keep night crawlers, 50c. Sure catch 
and how to catch them, 50c. Receipts 
quito lotion, 50c; insect bites and stings 
lotion, 50c; or all receipts, $1. 
sure catches fish at any time, 50c per bottle. 
Sign & Electric Shop, Delphos, Ohio. 


turtle 


Sure 
Receipt for 
improved 
How to make the best Bass, 
How to raise 
bait 
for anti-mos- 
lotion, 50c; 
Magie Fish 
Linders” 





Squirrel 


FLYTYING MATERIAL-sBUCKTAILS, 
{ Hofmann, 


Hackles. Hair, Feathers. M, J. 
Ave., Brooklyn, Ns Y. 


Gates 


tails, 
989 
9-7 








Indian Curios 





for $3. 


4000 PERFECT INDIAN Arrows, 25 
$ points $1; 


tiny bird points $1; 2 gem 
axe, $2.50; Celt, $2; Skinning knife, $1.25; 
$1.75; Lance, $150; hoe, 75e; flaxed axe, 75c. 
going collection complete, only $15. R. Heike, 


10 spears 
battle 
Hammer 
Fore- 
Pontiac 





BOW, ARROWS, $1.60; 

Watchfobs, $1.00; 30 Arrowheads, 
Indian.’”’ Prehistoric relics. Costumes. 
Crtalogue and Birchbark Canoe, 25c. 
Cloud, Dept. O. L., Harbor Springs, Michigan. 


Hatbands, Necklaces 
$3.00. 


$2.50; 
“Everything 

Blankets. 
Chief Flying 
8-6 





INDIAN 
logue free. 


RELICS. 
Vernon 


BEADWORK. Curios, coins, 
Lemley, Osborne, Kans 


cata- 
6-6 








THE LONG TREK 


by Dr. Richard L. Sutton 


Around the World with Camera and Rifle. The story 
of an “arabes Expedition, 1929-1930. $5.00 
postpaid. 

This book is the latest and most exhaustive of Dr. 
Sutton’s adventure and big game tales. Contains 
350 pages and 201 illustrations. 

Dr. Sutton is also the author of TIGER TRAILS 
IN SOUTHERN ASIA, $2.25. and AN AFRICAN 
HOLIDAY at $2.25 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
Enclosed find © $5.00—The Long Trek 

Check which 0 $2.25—Tiger Trails in Asia 
you wish OO $2.25—An African Holiday 


Name 





Address 
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SUPER DUK 


WATERPROOF 


SPORT CLOTHING 


DETROIT 
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UPER DUX 


WATERPROOF 
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ELL- KNOWN hunters and experienced woodsmen have taken to Super Dux 
Waterproof Sport Clothing like ducks to water. They are enthusiastic over 
the fit, style and comfort of these outdoor clothes, as well as their all around utility. 








SUPER DUX 


WATERPROOF SPORT CLoTHind ' i) 


MATCH waseurom dhAMARTY €o 
BOX 






aterproof, non-sinkable; holds 75 matches. Re- 
ils for $1.00. We will give you one free if you 
1il us 10 cents to cover postage and handling 
d this coupon together with your name and ad- 
ess, and the name of your sporting goods dealer. 


HAMILTON CARHARTT COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 





lumen 





Super Dux is a finely woven, soft, waterproof brown duck of a 
superior quality and is made up into a line of smart outdoor clothes 
that will give you long years of wearing satisfaction. 

Super Fab is a soft moieskin fabric of wonderful quality and fine- 
ness, made in various fast colors, which has been fashioned into a 
distinctive line of finely tailored sport clothing. 

Our Four Color De Luxe Catalog tells you all about these worth 
while garments and their points of superiority—write for your copy. 
Super Dux and Super Fab clothing is on sale at the better sporting goods 
stores but if your particular dealer has not stocked them order direct 


HAMILTON CARHARTT, Manufacturer 
1615 Michigan Ave. . . Detroit 





























LEADERS 


ALL « « 


OU will be proud to own 
any of these rifles. Your 

choice will depend upon your 
individual taste and the kind of hunt- 
ing you do. 

The Model 30S Special Grade is for the 
man who wants the finest in a bolt action 
rifle for big game or targets. Especially designed 
stock for use with receiver sight—and many other 
refinements. Made for .30 Springfield’06 and .25 Rem- 
ington rimless. The Standard Grade Model 30 is fur- 
nished for all the popular sizes of high-power cartridges. 

Model8 Autoloading, and Model 14 Repeating, in calibers To keep good rifles accurate 
25, .30,.32 and .35 Remington are extremely accurate. They tet: ania Miadaeihdeahcae iene iad 
are strongly built and exceptionally well balanced. Fine for racy Bt ignored nd ceoctinn cals 
bear, deer, elk, caribou—all big game. Remington Kleanbore Cartridges, which 

The Model 25 Repeater isthe nearest thing to an all-round prevent rust, corrosion, pitting and lead- 
rifle. Made in .25-20 and .32-20 (W. C. F.) calibers. Useful —_ behead yl os. these cartridges more 
on the trapline—light and fast, just the thing for killing all panne ond Cepeareenne,- 09. 
medium sized game and pests such as coyotes, foxes, skunks, REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
bobcats, and woodchucks. Originators of Kleanbore Pmandiia 

Your dealer can supply you or order for you. 25 Broadway New York City 
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